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inform  the  reader  as  to  the  origin  of  these  vol- 
umes, and  the  leading  ideas  of  the  author  in 
writing  them.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  although  the  work  was  begun  two 
years  since — ^as  indicated  by  the  date  of  the 
first  of  these  Letters,  and  while  the  author 
was  residing  abroad — a  considerable  portion 
of  it  has  been  written  within  the  last  year, 
and  since  his  return  to  America.  This  state- 
ment is  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  several 
passages  which  will  be  found  scattered  through 
its  pages. 
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FAMILIAR  LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND. 


LETTER  I. 

^Urodudoiy  and  3cplafuUary, 
Mt  DKAB  O****** 

A  little  thin  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  frail  wafer 
seal,  and  inscribed  with  various  hieroglyphical  sym- 
bols, among  which  I  see  the  postmark  of  Albany, 
has  just  been  laid  upon  my  table.  I  have  opened  it, 
and  find  it  to  be  a  second  letter  from  you.  Think 
of  the  pilgrimage  of  this  innocent  wai^  unprotected 
save  by  faith  in  man  and  the  mail,  setting  out  upon  a 
voyage  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  coming 
straight  to  me  at  Courbevoie,  just  without  the  walls 
of  Paris,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles ! 

And  yet  this  miracle  is  wrought  every  day,  every 
hour.  I  am  lingering  here,  partly  because  I  have 
taken  a  lease  of  a  house  and  furnished  it,  and  there- 
fore I  can  not  well  afford  to  leave  it  at  present.  I 
am  pursuing  my  literary  labors,  and  such  are  the  fa- 

1* 
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cilities  of  intercourse, -ty'imeans  of  these  little  red- 
lipped  messengers,' lHi:e '  this  I  have  just  received 
from  you,  that •!- can  ahnost  as  well  prosecute  my 
labors  here  as  at  home.  Could  I  get  rid  of  all  those 
asaodations  which  bind  a  man  to  his  birth-land; 
^K>tild  1  appease  that  consciousness  which  whispers  in 
'ihy  ear,  that  the  allegiance  of  every  true  man,  free  to 
follow  his  choice,  is  due  to  his  country  and  his  kin- 
dred, I  might  perhaps  continue  here  for  the  remain- 
der of  my  life. 

My  little  pavilion,  situated  upon  an  elevated  slope 
formed  of  the  upper  bank  of  the  Seine,  gives  me 
a  view  of  the  unrivaled  valley  that  winds  between 
Saint  Cloud  and  Asni^res ;  it  shows  me  Paris  in  the 
near  distance — Montmartre  to  the  left,  and  the  Arch 
of  Triumph  to  the  right  In  the  rear,  close  at  hand, 
IB  our  suburban  village,  having  the  aspect  of  a  little 
withered  city.  Around  are  several  chateaus,  and  from 
the  terraced  roof  of  my  house — which  is  arranged  for 
a  promenade — I  can  look  into  their  gardens  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds, sparkling  with  fountains  and  glowing 
with  fruits  and  flowers.  A  walk  of  a  few  rods  brings 
me  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  boatmen  are  ever 
ready  to  give  the  pleasure-seeker  a  row  or  a  sail ;  in 
ten  minutes  by  rail,  or  an  hour  on  foot,  I  can  be  in 
Paris.  In  about  the  same  time  I  may  be  sauntering 
in  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or 
the  galleries  of  Versailles.  My  rent  is  but  about  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  with  the  freedom  of  the  gar- 
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dens  and  grounds  of  the  chateau,  of  which  my  resi- 
dence is  an  appendage.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  cli- 
mate to  bring  no  excessive  cold  and  no  extreme  heat 
You  may  sit  upon  the  grass  till  midnight  of  a  summer 
evening,  and  fear  no  chills  or  fever;  no  troops  of  flies, 
instinctively  knowing  your  weak  point,  settle  upon 
your  nose  and  disturb  your  morning  nap  or  your 
afternoon  siesta;  no  elvish  mosquitoes  invade  the 
sanctity  of  your  sleep,  and  force  you  to  listen  to  their 
detestable  serenade,  and  then  make  you  pay  for  it,  as 
if  you  had  ordered  the  entertainment.  If  there  be  a 
place  on  earth  combining  economy  and  comfort — 
where  one  may  be  quiet,  and  yet  in  the  very  midst  of 
life — it  is  here.  Why,  then,  should  I  not  remain? 
In  one  word,  because  I  would  rather  be  at  home.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  charming  country,  but  it  is  not  mine.  I 
could  never  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  spending 
my  life  in  a  foreign  land. 

I  am  therefore  preparing  to  return  to  New  York 
the  next  summer,  with  the  intention  of  making  that 
city  my  permanent  residence.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
am  not  idle,  for,  as  you  know,  the  needs  of  my  fam- 
ily require  me  to  continue  grinding  at  the  mill.  Be- 
sides one  or  two  other  trifling  engagements,  I  have 
actually  determined  upon  carrying  out  your  suggestion^ 
thai  I  should  write  a  memoir  of  my  life  and  times — 
a  panorama  of  my  observations  and  experience.  You 
encourage  me  with  the  idea  that  an  account  of  my 
life,  common-place  as  it  has  been,  will  And  readers, 
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and  at  the  same  time,  your  recommendatioD  naturally 
Buggests  a  form  in  which  this  may  be  given  to  the 
public,  divested  of  the  air  of  egotism  which  gener- 
ally belongs  to  autobiography.  I  may  write  my  his- 
tory in  the  form  of  letters  to  you,  and  thus  tell  a 
familiar  story  in  a  familiar  way — to  an  old  friend. 

I  take  due  note  of  what  you  recommend — that  I 
should  make  my  work  essentially  a  personal  narra- 
tive. You  suggest  that  so  long  as  the  great  study 
of  mankind  is  man,  so  long  any  life — supposing  it  to 
be  not  positively  vicious — if  truly  and  frankly  por- 
trayed, will  prove  amusing,  perhaps  instructive.  I 
admit  the  force  of  this,  and  it  has  its  due  influence 
upon  me ;  but  still  I  shall  not  make  my  book,  either 
wholly  or  mainly,  a  personal  memoir.  I  have  no 
grudges  to  gratify,  no  by-blows  to  give,  no  apologies 
to  make,  no  explanations  to  offer — ^at  least  none 
which  could  reasonably  find  place  in  a  work  like 
this.  I  have  no  ambition  which  could  be  subserved 
by  a  publication  of  a  merely  personal  nature :  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  I  should  rather  feel  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion at  appearing  thus  in  print,  as  it  would  inevitably 
suggest  the  idea  of  pretense  beyond  performance. 

What  I  propose  is  this :  venturing  to  presume  upon 
your  sympathy  thus  far,  I  invite  you  to  go  with  me, 
in  imagination,  over  the  principal  scenes  I  have  wit- 
nessed, while  I  endeavor  to  make  you  share  in  the  im- 
pressions they  produced  upon  my  own  mind.  Thus 
I  shall  carry  you  back  to  my  early  days,  to  my  native 
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village,  the  "  sweet  Auburn"  of  my  youDg  fancy,  and 
present  to  you  the  homely  country  life  in  which  I 
was  bom  and  bred.  Those  pastoral  scenes  were  epics 
to  my  childhood;  and  though  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines consisted  mainly  of  the  deacons  of  my  father's 
church  and  the  school-ma'ams  that  taught  me  to  read 
and  write,  I  shall  still  hope  to  inspire  you  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  loving  reverence  with  which  I  regard  their 
memories.  I  shall  endeavor  to  interest  you  in  some 
of  the  household  customs  of  our  New  England  coun- 
try life,  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Adams  delved  and 
the  Eves  span,  and  thought  it  no  stain  upon  their 
gentility.  I  shall  let  you  into  the  intimacy  of  my 
boyhood,  and  permit  you  to  witness  my  failures  as 
well  as  my  triumphs.  In  this  the  first  stage  of  my 
career,  I  shall  rely  upon  your  good  nature,  in  per- 
mitting me  to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way.  If  I 
make  these  early  scenes  and  incidents  the  themes  of 
a  little  moralizing,  I  hope  for  your  indulgence. 

From  this  period,  as  the  horizon  of  my  experience 
becomes  somewhat  enlarged,  I  may  hope  to  interest 
you  in  the  topics  that  naturally  come  under  review. 
As  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  my  life, 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  forewarn  you  that  my 
history  presents  little  that  is  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
common  experience.  I  have  no  marvels  to  tell,  no 
secrets  to  unfold,  no  riddles  to  solve.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  busy  career,  I  have 
seen  a  variety  of  men  and  things,  and  had  my  share 
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of  vicissitudes  in  the  shifting  drama  of  life;  still  the 
interest  of  mj  story  must  depend  less  upon  the  im 
portance  of  my  revelations  than  the  sympathy  which 
naturally  belongs  to  a  personal  narrative.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  in  regard  to  many  of  the  events  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe,  many  of  the  scenes  I 
shall  portray,  many  of  the  characters  I  shall  bring 
upon  the  stage,  my  connection  was  only  that  of  a 
spectator;  nevertheless,  I  shall  hope  to  impart  to 
them  a  certain  life  and  reality  by  arranging  them 
continuously  upon  the  thread  of  my  remembrances. 

This,  then,  is  my  preface ;  as  the  wind  and  weather 
of  my  humor  shall  favor,  I  intend  to  proceed  and 
send  you  letter  by  letter  as  I  write.  After  a  few  spe- 
cimens, I  shall  ask  your  opinion ;  if  favorable,  I  shall 
go  on,  if  otherwise,  I  shall  abandon  the  enterprise. 
I  am  determined,  if  I  publish  the  work,' to  make  you 
responsible  for  my  success  before  the  public. 

S.  G.  Goodrich. 

OOURBBTOIB,  NSAB  PaBIS,  JuiTB,  1854. 
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LETTER   II. 

Qtographg  and  Ckronoh^—Ths  Old  Brown  Bim§0^Oramffaihm'&^ 
Sid^jUld—The  Muim^Bouu—Patmm  M4ad^KMUr»9  2k9tm  Xmi»> 
ienatU  SmUh^Th4  Oannon^BaU, 

My  deabO ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It  is  said  that  geography  and  ohronology  are 
the  two  eyes  of  history :  hence,  I  suppose  that  in  any 
narrative  which  pretends  to  be  in  some  degree  histor- 
ical, the  when  and  where,  as  well  as  the  how,  should 
be  distinctly  presented.  I  am  aware  that  a  large  part 
of  mankind  are  wholly  deficient  in  the  bump  of  lo- 
cality, and  march  through  the  world  in  utter  indiffer- 
ence as  to  whether  they  are  going  north  or  south, 
east  or  west.  With  these,  the  sun  may  rise  and  set  as 
it  pleases,  at  any  point  of  the  compass ;  but  for  my- 
self I  could  never  be  happy,  even  in  my  bedroom 
or  study,  without  knowing  which  way  was  north. 
You  will  expect,  therefore,  that  in  beginning  my 
story,  I  make  you  distinctly  acquainted  with  the 
place  where  I  was  bom,  as  well  as  the  objects  which 
immediately  surrounded  it.  If,  indeed,  throughout 
my  narrative,  I  habitually  regard  geography  and 
chronology  as  essential  elements  of  a  story,  you  will 
at  least  understand  that  it  is  done  by  design  and  not 
by  accident 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is 
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a  small  town  by  the  name  of  Bidgefield.*  This  title 
ill  dciicriptive,  and  indicates  the  general  form  and  po- 
sition of  the  place.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  hills, 
rolled  into  one  general  and  conmianding  elevation. 
On  the  west  is  a  ridge  of  mountains,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York  ;  to  the  south  the  land  spreads  out  in  wooded 
undulations  to  Long  Island  Sound ;  east  and  north,  a 
succession  of  hills,  some  rising  up  against  the  sky,  and 
others  fading  away  in  the  distance,  boimd  the  horizon. 
In  this  town,  in  an  antiquated  and  rather  dilapidated 
bouse  of  shingles  and  clapboards,  I  was  bom  on  the 
l»th  of  August,  1798. 

My  &ther,  Samuel  Goodrich,  was  minister  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  that  place,  there  be- 
ing then,  no  other  religious  society  and  no  other  cler- 
gyman in  the  town,  except  at  Bidgebury — ^the  remote 
northern  section,  which  was  a  separate  parish.  He 
was  the  son  of  Elizur  Goodrich,f  a  distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  same  persuasion,  at  Durham,  Connecticut 
Two  of  his  brothers  were  men  of  eminence — ^the  late 
Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Hartford,  and  Elizur  Goodrich 
of  New  Haven.  My  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Ely,:^  a  physician  of  Saybrook,  whose  name  figures 
not  unworthily  in  the  annals  of  the  revolutionary 
war. 

I  was  the  sixth  child  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 

•  See  Note  L,  p.  6U.       t  Sm  Note  II.,  p.  528.      X  See  Note  III.,  p.  ..03. 
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two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  eight  of  whom 
lived  to  be  married  and  settled  in  life.  .  All  but  two 
of  the  latter  are  still  living.  My  Other's  annual  salary 
for  the  first  twenty-five  years,  and  during  his  minis- 
try at  Eidgefield,  averaged  £120,  old  currency — ^that 
is,  about  four  hundred  dollars  a  year :  the  last  twenty- 
fiv#years,  during  which  he  was  settled  at  Berlin,  near 
Hartford,  his  stipend  was  about  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  He  was  wholly  without  patrimony,  and  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  which  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained, my  mother  had  not  even  the  ordinary  outfit, 
as  they  began  their  married  life.  Yet  they  so  brought 
up  their  family  of  eight  children,  that  tfiey  all  attained 
respectable  positions  in  life,  and  at  my  fiither's  death, 
he  left  an  estate  of  four  thousatid  dollars.*  These 
facts  throw  light  upon  the  simple  annals  of  a  country 
clergyman  in  Connecticut,  half  a  century  ago ;  they 
also  bear  testimony  to  the  thrifty  energy  and  wise  fru- 
gality of  my  parents,  and  especially  of  my  mother, 
who  was  the  guardian  deity  of  the  household. 

Ridgefieldf  belongs  to  the  county  of  Fairfield,  and  is 
now  a  handsome  town,  as  well  on  account  of  its  arti- 
ficial as  its  natural  advantages — with  some  2000  in- 
habitants. It  is  foTirteen  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound — of  which  its  many  swelling  hills  aflFord  charm- 


*  One  thoQsand  of  this  was  received,  a  sliort  time  before  the  death  of 
my  parents,  for  the  revolutionary  services  of  my  maternal  grandfather. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  Hidgefield,  see  letur  to 
C.  A.  Qoodrioh,  pi««  800. 
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ing  views.  The  main  street  is  a  mile  in  length,  and 
is  now  embellished  with  several  handsome  houses. 
About  the  middle  of  it  there  is,  or  was,  some  forty 
years  ago,  a  white  wooden  meeting-house,  which  be- 
longed to  my  father's  congregation.  It  stood  in  a 
small  grassy  square,  the  favorite  pasture  of  numerous 
flocks  of  geese,  and  the  frequent  playground  of  scbbol- 
boys,  especially  of  Saturday  afternoons.  Close  by  the 
front  door  ran  the  public  road,  and  the  pulpit,  feeing 
it,  looked  out  upon  it,  in  feir  summer  Sundays,  as  I 
well  remember  by  a  somewhat  amusing  incident. 

In  the  contiguous  town  of  Lower  Salem,  dwelt  an 
aged  minister  by  the  name  of  Mead.  He  was  all  his 
life  marked  with  eccentricity,  and  about  these  days 
of  which  I  speak,  his  mind  was  rendered  yet  more 
erratic  by  a  touch  of  paralysis.  He  was,  however, 
still  able  to  preach,  and  on  a  certain  Sunday,  having 
exchanged  with  my  fether,  he  was  in  the  pulpit  and 
engaged  in  making  his  opening  prayer.  He  had 
already  begun  his  invocation,  when  David  P...., 
who  was  the  Jehu  of  that  generation,  dashed  by 
the  front  door,  upon  a  horse — a  clever  animal  of 
which  he  was  but  too  proud — ^in  a  ftill,  round  trot. 
The  echo  of  the  clatttring  hoo&  filled  the  church, 
— which  being  of  shingles  and  clapboards  was  sono- 
rous as  a  drum — and  arrested  the  attention  as  well  of 
the  minister  as  the  congregation,  even  before  the 
rider  had  reached  it.  The  minister  was  fond  of  horses 
— ^almost  to  frailty — ^and  from  the  first,  his  practiced 
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ear  peiceiyed  that  the  sounds  came  from  a  beast  of 
bottom.  When  the  animal  shot  by  the  door,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  admiration,  which  was  accordingly 
thrust  into  the  very  marrow  of  his  prayer :  "  We  pray 
thee,  O  Lord,  in  a  particular  and  peculiar  manner — 
that's  a  real  smart  critter — to  forgive  us  our  manifold 
trespasses,  in  a  particular  and  peculiar  manner,"  &c. 

I  have  somewhere  heard  of  a  traveler  on  horseback, 
who,  just  at  eventide,  being  uncertain  of  his  yoad, 
inquired  of  a  person  he  chanced  to  meet,  the  way  to 
Barkhamstead. 

"You  are  in  Barkhamstead  now,"  was  the  reply. 

"Yes,  but  where  is  the  center  of  the  place?" 

"  It  hasn't  got  any  center." 

"  Well — ^but  direct  me  to  the  tavern." 

"  There  ain't  any  tavern." 

"Yes,  but  the  meeting-house?" 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  that  afore?  There  it  is, 
over  the  hill  I" 

So,  in  those  days,  in  Connecticut — as  doubtless  in 
other  parts  of  New  England — the  meeting-house  was 
the  great  geographical  monument,  the  acknowledged 
meridian  of  every  town  and  village.  Even  a  place 
without  a  center  or  a  tavern,  had  its  house  of  worship, 
and  this  was  its  initial  point  of  reckoning.  It  was, 
indeed,  something  more.  It  was  the  town-hall,  where 
all  public  meetings  were  held,  for  civil  purposes ;  it 
was  the  temple  of  religion,  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  pillar  of  society — ^religious,  social,  and  moral — 
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to  the  people  around.  It  will  not  be  considered 
strange  then,  if  I  look  back  to  the  meeting-house  of 
Ridgefield,  as  not  only  a  most  revered  edifice-^-cov- 
ered  with  clapboards  and  shingles,  though  it  was — ^but 
as  in  some  sense  the  starting  point  of  my  existence. 
Here,  at  least,  linger  many  of  my  most  cherished  re- 
membrances. 

A  few  rods  to  the  south  of  this,  there  was,  and  still 
is,  a  tavern,  kept  in  my  day,  by  Squire  Keeler.  This 
institution  ranked  second  only  to  the  meeting-house; 
for  the  tavern  of  those  days  was  generally  the  center 
of  news,  and  the  gathering  place  for  balls,  musical 
entertainments,  public  shows,  &c. ;  and  this  particular 
tavern  had  special  claims  to  notice.  It  was,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  great  thoroughfisu^  of  that  day,  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  and  had  become  a  gen- 
eral and  favorite  stopping-place  for  travelers.  It  was, 
moreover,  kept  by  a  hearty  old  gentleman,  who  united 
in  his  single  person  the  varied  functions  of  publican, 
postmaster,  representative,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
I  know  not  what  else.  He  besides  had  a  thrifty 
wife,  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  land.  She  loved 
her  customers,  especially  members  of  Congress,  gov- 
ernors, and  others  in  authority,  who  wore  powder 
and  white-top  boots,  and  who  migrated  to  and  &o,  in 
the  lofty  leisure  of  their  own  coaches.  She  was  in- 
deed a  woman  of  mark,  and  her  life  has  its  moral. 
She  scoured  and  scrubbed  and  kept  things  going, 
until  she  was  seventy  years  old,  at  which  time,  du- 
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ring  an  epidemio,  she  was  threatened  with  an  attack. 
She,  however,  declared  that  she  had  not  time  to  be 
sick,  and  kept  on  working,  so  that  the  disease  passed 
her  by,  though  it  made  sad  havoc  all  around  her — 
especially  with  more  dainty  dames,  who  had  leisure 
to  follow  the  fiishion. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  an  historical  interest  at- 
tached to  Keeler's  tavern,  for  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
northeastern  comer-post,  there  was  a  cannon-ball, 
planted  there  during  the  famous  fight  with  the  Brit- 
ish in  1777 .  It  was  one  of  the  chief  historical  mon- 
uments of  the  town,  and  was  visited  by  all  curious 
travelers  who  came  that  way.*  Little  can  the  pres- 
ent generation  imagine  with  what  glowing  interest, 
what  ecstatic  wonder,  what  big  round  eyes,  the  rising 
generation  of  Bidgefield,  half  a  century  ago,  listened 
to  the  account  of  the  fight  as  given  by  Lieutenant 
Smith,  himself  a  witness  of  the  event  and  a  participa- 
tor of  the  conflict,  sword  in  hand. 

This  personage,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  again 
to  introduce  to  my  readers,  was,  in  my  time,  a  justice 


*  Keeler'B  tavern  appears  to  have  received  several  oanDOD-shota 
from  the  British  as  they  marched  through  the  street,  these  being  direct- 
ed against  a  gronp  of  Americans  who  had  gathered  there.  A  cannon- 
ball  cane  crashing  through  the  building,  and  crossed  a  staircase  just 
as  a  man  was  ascending  the  steps.  The  noise  and  the  splinters  over- 
came him  with  fright,  and  he  tumbled  to  the  bottom,  ezdaimiBg— 
'*  Fm  killed,  Fm  a  dead  man  !^*  After  a  time,  however,  he  disoovared 
that  he  waa  unhurt,  and  thereupon  he  scampered  away,  and  did  not 
stop  till  lie  waa  aalb  In  the  acyolning  town  of  Wilton. 
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of  the  peace,  town  librarian,  and  general  oracle  in 
auch  loose  matten  as  geography,  history,  and  law-^ 
then  about  as  uncertain  and  unsettled  in  Ridgefield, 
as  is  now  the  fsite  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  or  the 
longitude  of  Lilliput.  He  had  a  long,  lean  &ce; 
long,  lank,  silvery  hair,  and  an  unctuous,  whining 
voice.  With  these  advantages,  he  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  ^  seer,  and  especially  in  all  things  re- 
lating to  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  agitating  scenes  of  that  event,  so  really  great 
in  itself,  so  unspeakably  important  to  the  country, 
had  transpired  some  five  and  twenty  years  before. 
The  existing  generation  of  middle  age,  had  all  wit- 
nessed it;  nearly  all  had  shared  in  its  vicissitudes. 
On  every  hand  there  were  corporals,  sergeants,  lieu- 
tenants, captains,  and  colonels — no  strutting  fops  in 
militia  buckram,  raw  blue  and  buff,  all  fuss  and  feath- 
ers— ^but  soldiers,  men  who  had  seen  service  and  won 
laurels  in  the  tented  field.  Every  old  man,  every 
old  woman  had  stories  to  tell,  radiant  with  the  vivid 
realities  of  personal  observation  or  experience.  Some 
had  seen  Washington,  and  some  Old  Put ;  one  was 
at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  under  Ethan  Allen ; 
another  was  at  Bennington,  and  actually  heard  old 
Stark  say,  "  Victory  this  day,  or  my  wife  Molly  is  a 
widow  I"  Some  were  at  the  taking  of  Stony  Point, 
and  others  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  of  Mod  mouth. 
One  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  Andr6,  and  an- 
other had  been  present  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
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The  time  wliich  had  elapsed  since  these  events,  had 
served  only  to  magnify  and  glorify  these  scenes,  as 
well  as  the  actors,  especially  in  the  imagination  of 
the  rising  generation.  K  perchance  we  could  now 
dig  up,  and  galvanize  into  life,  a  contemporary  of 
Julius  Csesar,  who  was  present  and  saw  him  cross  the 
Bubicon,  and  coidd  tell  us  how  he  looked  and  what 
he  said — we  shoidd  listen  with  somewhat  of  the 
greedy  wonder  with  which  the  boys  of  Ridgefield  list- 
ened to  Lieutenant  Smith,  when  of  a  Saturday  after^ 
noon,  seated  on  the  stoop  of  Keeler's  tavern,  he  dis- 
coursed upon  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  old  French  war — the  latter 
a  real  epic,  embellished  with  romantic  episodes  of  In- 
dian massacres  and  captivities.  When  he  came  to 
the  Bevolution,  and  spoke  of  the  fight  at  Bidgefield, 
and  punctuated  his  discourse  with  a  present  cannon- 
ball,  sunk  six  inches  deep  in  a  comer-post  of  the  very 
house  in  which  we  sat,  you  may  well  believe  it  was 
something  more  than  words — it  was,  indeed,  "  action, 
action,  glorious  action  I"  How  little  can  people  nowa- 
days— ^with  curiosity  trampled  down  by  the  march  of 
mind  and  the  schoolmaster  abroad— <x>mprehend.  or 
appreciate  these  things! 
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LETTER  III. 

TksJirH  Rmiumber^d  Evtnt—Bigk  Ridg^—IU  Spf-gUM—Sm  and 
Mnmiait^—Ths  Pttl^Tlu  Black  Patch  in  th$  road. 

My  Dbab  O****** 

You  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  a  little  circum- 
locution, in  the  outset  of  my  story.  My  desire  is  to 
carry  you  with  me  in  my  narrative,  and  make  you 
see  in  imagination,  what  I  have  seen.  This  naturally 
requires  a  little  effort — like  that  of  the  bird  in  rising 
fix>m  the  ground,  which  turns  his  wing  first  to  the 
right  and  then  to  the  left,  vigorously  beating  the  at- 
mosphere, in  order  to  overcome  the  gravity  which 
weighs  the  body  down  to  earth,  ere  yet  it  feels  the 
quickening  impulse  of  a  conscious  launch  upon  the 
air. 

My  memory  goes  4istinctly  back  to  the  year  1797, 
when  I  was  four  years  old.  At  that  time  a  great 
event  happened — great  in  the  near  and  narrow  hori- 
zon of  childhood :  we  removed  fix>m  the  Old  House 
to  the  New  House  I  This  latter,  situated  on  a  road 
tending  westward  and  branching  fh>m  the  main 
street,  my  father  had  just  built ;  and  it  then  appeared 
to  me  quite  a  stately  mansion  and  very  beautiful,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  painted  red  behind  and  white  in 
fix)nt— most  of  the  dwellings  thereabouts  being  of 
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the  dun  complexion  which  pine-boards  and  chestnut- 
shingles  assume,  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  Long 
after — ^having  been  absent  twenty  years — ^I  revisited 
this  my  early  home,  and  found  it  shrunk  into  a  very 
small  and  ordinary  two-story  dwelling,  wholly  di- 
vested of  its  paint,  and  scarcely  thirty  feet  square. 

This  building,  apart  from  all  other  dwellings,  was 
situated  on  what  is  called  High  Ridge — a  long  hill, 
looking  down  upon  the  village,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  From 
our  upper  windows,  this  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
diversified.  On  the  south,  as  I  have  said,  the  hills 
sloped  in  a  sea  of  undulations  down  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  distance  of  some  fourteen  miles.  This  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  like  a  strip  of  pale  sky,  with  the 
island  itself,  more  deeply  tinted,  beyond,  was  visible 
in  fair  weather,  for  a  stretch  of  sixty  miles,  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  vessels— even  the  smaller  ones, 
sloops,  schooners,  and  fishing  crafl — could  be  seen, 
creeping  like  insects  over  the  surface.  With  a  spy- 
glass— and  my  father  had  one  bequeathed  to  him  by 
Nathan  Kellogg,  a  sailor,  who  made  rather  a  rough 
voyage  of  life,  but  anchored  at  last  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  as  this  bequest  intimates — we  could 
see  the  masts,  sails,  and  rigging.  It  was  a  poor, 
dim  afiair,  compared  with  modern  instruments  of 
the  kind ;  but  to  me,  its  revelations  of  an  element 
which  then  seemed  as  beautiful,  as  remote,  and  as 
mystical  as  the  heavens,  surpassed  the  wonders  of 

Vox..  I.— 2 
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the  firmament  as  since  disclosed  to  my  mind  by  Lord 
Rosse^s  telescope. 

To  the  west,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  lay  the 
undulating  ridge  of  hills,  cliffs,  and  precipices  already 
mentioned,  and  which  bear  the  name  of  West  Moun- 
tain. They  are  some  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
from  our  point  of  view  had  an  imposing  appearance. 
Beyond  them,  in  the  far  distance,  glimmered  the 
ghost-like  peaks  of  the  Highlands  along  the  Hudson. 
These  two  prominent  features  of  the  spreading  land- 
scape— ^the  sea  and  the  mountain,  ever  present,  yet 
ever  remote — impressed  themselves  on  my  young 
imagination  with  all  the  enchantment  which  distance 
lends  to  the  view.  I  have  never  lost  my  first  love. 
Never,  even  now,  do  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  either  of 
these  two  rivals  of  nature,  such  as  I  first  learned 
them  by  heart,  but  I  feel  a  gush  of  emotion  as  if  I  had 
suddenly  met  with  the  cherished  companions  of  my 
childhood.  In  after  days,  even  the  purple  velvet  o{ 
the  Apennines  and  the  poetic  azure  of  the  Mediter 
ranean,  have  derived  additional  beauty  to  my  imagi- 
nation from  mingling  with  these  vivid  associations  of 
my  childhood. 

It  was  to  the  New  House,  then,  thus  situated,  that 
we  removed,  as  I  have  stated,  when  I  was  four  years 
old.  On  that  great  occasion,  every  thing  available 
for  draft  or  burden  was  put  in  requisition  ;  and  I  was 
permitted,  or  required,  I  forget  which,  to  carry  the 
peel  as  it  was  then  ci^lled,  but  which  would  now  bear 
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the  title  of  shovel.  Birmingham  had  not  then  been 
heard  of  in  those  parts,  or  at  least  was  a  great  way 
off;  so  this  particular  utensil  had  been  forged  ex- 
pressly for  my  fiither  by  David  Olmstead,  the  black- 
smith, as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  I  recollect 
it  well,  and  can  state  that  it  was  a  sturdy  piece  of 
iron,  the  handle  being  four  feet  long,  with  a  hemi- 
spherical knob  at  the  end.  As  I  carried  it  along,  I 
doubtless  felt  a  touch  of  that  consciousness  of  power, 
which  must  have  filled  the  breast  of  Samson  as  he 
bore  off  the  gates  of  Gaza.  I  recollect  perfectly  well 
to  have  perspired  under  the  operation,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  our  migration  was  half  a  mile,  and  the  season 
was  summer. 

One  thing  more  I  remember :  I  was  barefoot ;  and 
as  we  went  up  the  lane  which  diverged  from  the 
main  road  to  the  house,  we  passed  over  a  patch  of 
earth,  blackened  by  cinders,  where  my  feet  were  hurt 
by  pieces  of  melted  glass  and  metal.  I  inquired 
what  this  meant,  and  was  told  that  here  a  house  was 
burned  down*  by  the  British  troops  already  men- 

*  Lof(»iDg  sajB,  in  his  Field  Book,  p.  409,  vol.  i. :  "  Having  repulsed 
the  Americans,  Tryon^s  army  encamped  upon  hi{^h  ground,  about  a  mile 
Booth  of  the  Congregational  ohuroh  in  Kidgefield,  until  daylight  the  next 
morning,  when  they  resumed  their  march  toward  Norwalk  and  Compo, 
through  Wilton.  Four  dwellings  were  burned  in  Eidgefield,  and  other 
private  property  was  destroyed,  when  the  marauders  struck  their 
tents.'* 

The  **  high  ground''  here  spoken  of  was  High  Ridge,  the  precise  spot 
where  the  house  I  have  described,  stood.  Doubtless  the  vestiges  her* 
mentioned  were  those  of  one  of  the  foor  houses  allnded  to. 
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tioned — and  then  in  full  retreat — as  a  signal  to  the 
ships  that  awaited  them  on  the  Sound  where  they 
had  landed,  and  where  they  intended  to  embark. 

This  detail  may  seem  trifling,  but  it  is  not  without 
significancje.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for 
boys  to  go  barefoot  in  the  mild  season.  I  recollect 
few  things  in  life  more  delightful  than,  in  the  spring, 
to  cast  away  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and  have 
a  glorious  scamper  over  the  fields.  Many  a  time, 
contrary  to  the  express  injunctions  of  my  mother, 
have  I  stolen  this  bliss,  and  many  a  time  have  I  been 
punished  by  a  severe  cold  for  my  imprudence,  if  not 
my  disobedience.  Yet  the  bliss  then  seemed  a  com- 
pensation for  the  retribution.  In  these  exercises  I 
felt  as  if  stepping  on  air — as  if  leaping  aloft  on  wings. 
I  was  so  impressed  with  the  exultant  emotions  thus 
experienced,  that  I  repeated  them  a  thousand  times 
in  happy  dreams,  especially  in  my  younger  days. 
Even  now,  these  visions  sometimes  come  to  me  in 
sleep,  though  with  a  lurking  consciousness  that  they 
are  but  a  mockery  of  the  past — sad  monitors  of  the 
change  which  time  has  wrought  upon  me. 

As  to  the  black  patch  in  the  lane,  that  too  had  its 
meaning.  The  story  of  a  house  burned  down  by  a 
foreign  army,  seized  upon  my  imagination.  Every 
time  I  passed  the  place,  I  ruminated  upon  it,  and  put 
a  hundred  questions  as  to  how  and  when  it  hap- 
pened. I  was  soon  master  of  the  whole  story,  and  of 
other  similar  events  which  had  occurred  all  over  the 
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country.  I  was  thus  initiated  into  the  spirit  of  that 
day,  and  which  has.  never  wholly  subsided  in  our 
country,  inasmuch  as  the  war  of  the  Bevolution  was 
alike  unjust  in  its  origin,  and  cruel  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  waged  It  was,  moreover,  fought  on 
our  own  soil,  thus  making  the  whole  people  share, 
personally,  in  its  miseries.  There  was  scarcely  a 
family  in  Connecticut  whom  it  did  not  visit,  either 
immediately  or  remotely,  with  the  shadows  of  mourn- 
ing and  desolation.  The  British  nation,  to  whom 
this  conflict  was  a  foreign  war,  are  slow  to  com- 
prehend the  depth  and  universality  of  the  popular 
dislike  of  England,  here  in  America.  Could  they 
know  the  familiar  annals  of  our  towns  and  villages — 
burned,  plundered,  sacked — with  all  the  attendant 
horrors,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  punishing  a  na- 
tion of  rebels,  and  those  rebels  of  their  own  kith  and 
kin ;  could  they  be  made  acquainted  with  the  deeds 
of  those  twenty  thousand  Hessians,  sent  hither  by 
King  George,  and  who  have  left  their  name  in  our 
language  as  a  word  signifying  brigands,  who  sell  their 
blood  and  commit  murder,  massacre,  and  rape  for 
hire :  could  they  thus  read  the  history  of  minds  and 
hearts,  influenced  at  the  fountains  of  life  for  several 
generations — they  would  perhaps  comprehend,  if 
they  could  not  approve,  the  habitual  distrust  of 
British  influence,  which  lingers  among  our  people. 
At  least,  thus  instructed,  and  bearing  in  mind  what 
has  since  happened — another  war  with  England,  in 
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which  our  own  territory  was  the  scene  of  conflict,  to- 
gether with  the  incessant  hostility  of  the  British  press 
toward  our  manners,  our  institutions,  our  policy,  our 
national  character,  manifested  in  every  form,  and 
fix)m  the  beginning  to  the  end — ^the  people  of  Eng- 
land might  in  some  degree  comprehend  what  always 
strikes  them  with  amazement,  that  love  of  England 
is  not  largely  infused  into  our  national  character  and 
habits  of  thought 


LETTER   IV. 

SshieaHon  in  Ntw  Englandr-'Ths  Burial  Ground  qf  tht  SmeuU--  Witt 
Zans—Old  ChuAuUr—The  SchootrHim^s^TJu  First  Day  at  Sehooi^ 
Aunt  DeligU—Lneit  OUnHtad-^A  Betum  itfter  Twenty  TMri—Ptt€r 
Parley  and  Mother  Oooee, 

My  DBAE  O****** 

The  devotion  of  the  New-England  people  to 
education  has  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial. 
In  this  trait  of  character,  Connecticut  was  not  behind 
the  foremost  of  her  sister  puritans.  Now,  among  the 
traditions  of  .the  days  to  which  my  narrative  refers, 
there  was  one  which  set  forth  that  the  law  of  the  land 
assigned  to  persons  committing  suicide,  a  burial-place 
where  four  roads  met.  I  do  not  recollect  that  this 
popular  notion  was  ever  tested  in  Bidgefield,  for 
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nobody  in  those  innocent  days,  so  &r  as  I  know, 
became  weary  of  existence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  village  school-house  was  often  plant- 
ed in  the  very  spot  supposed  to  be  the  privileged 
graveyard  of  suicides.  The  reason  is  plain  enough : 
the  roads  were  always  of  ample  width  at  the  cross- 
ings, and  the  narrowest  of  these  spaces  was  sufficient 
for  the  little  brown  seminaries  of  learning.  At  the 
same  time— and  this  was  doubtless  the  material  point 
— ^the  land  belonged  to  the  town,  and  so  the  site 
would  cost  nothing.  Such  were  the  ideas  of  village 
education  in  enlightened  New  England  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Let  those  who  deny  the  progress  of  socie- 
ty, compare  this  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  my  father's 
house,  on  the  winding  road  to  Lower  Salem  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  which  bore  the  name  of 
West  Lane,  was  the  school-house  where  I  took  my 
first  lessons,  and  received  the  foundations  of  my  very 
slender  education.  I  have  since  been  sometimes  asked 
where  I  graduated:  my  reply  has  always  been,  "at 
West  Lane."  Generally  speaking,  this  has  ended  the 
inquiry,  whether  because  my  interlocutors  have  con- 
founded this  venerable  institution  with  "  Lane  Sem- 
inary," or  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  risk  an 
exposure  of  their  ignorance  as  to  the  college  in  which 
I  was  educated,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  site  of  the  school-house  was  a  triangular  piece 
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of  land,  measuring  perhaps  a  rood  in  extent,  and  ly- 
ing, according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  at  the 
meeting  of  four  roads.  The  ground  hereabouts — as 
everywhere  else  in  Ridgefield — was  exceedingly  sto- 
ny, and  in  making  the  pathway  the  stones  had  been 
thrown  out  right  and  left,  and  there  remained  in 
heaps  on  either  side,  fix>m  generation  to  generation. 
All  around  was  bleak  and  desolate.  Loose,  squat 
stone  walls,  with  innumerable  breaches,  inclosed  the 
adjacent  fields.  A  few  tufts  of  elder,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  briers  and  pokeweed,  flourished  in 
the  gravelly  soil.  Not  a  tree^  however,  remained, 
save  an  aged  chestnut,  at  the  western  angle  of  the 
space.  This,  certainly,  had  not  been  spared  for 
shade  or  ornament,  but  probably  because  it  would 
have  cost  too  much  labor  to  cut  it  down,  for  it  was 
of  ample  girth.  At  all  events  it  was  the  oasis  in  our 
desert  during  summer ;  and  in  autumn,  as  the  burrs 
disclosed  its  firuit,  it  resembled  a  besieged  city.  The 
boys,  like  so  many  catapults,  hurled  at  it  stones  and 
sticks,  until  every  nut  had  capitulated. 

Two  houses  only  were  at  hand :  one,  surrounded 
by  an  ample  bam,  a  teeming  orchard,  and  an  enor- 
mous wood-pile,  belonged  to  Granther  Baldwin ;  the 
other  was  the  property  of  "  Old  Chich-es-ter,"  an  un- 
couth, unsocial  being,  whom  everybody  for  some  rea- 
son or.  other  seemed  to  despise  and  shun.  His  house 
was  of  stone  and  of  one  story.  He  had  a  cow,  which 
every  year  had  a  calf.     He  had  a  wife — filthy,  an- 
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combed,  and  vaguely  reported  to  have  been  brought 
lix)m  the  old  country.  This  is  about  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  man,  so  fiur  as  it  is  written  in  the  authen- 
tic traditions  of  the  parish.  His  premises,  an  acre  in 
extent,  consisted  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  of 
the  converging  roads.  No  boy,  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
ventured  to  cast  a  stone,  or  to  make  an  incursion  into 
this  territory,  though  it  lay  close  to  the  school-house. 
I  have  often,  in  passing,  peeped  timidly  over  the 
walls,  and  caught  glimpses  of  a  stout  man  with  a 
drab  coat,  drab  breeches,  and  drab  gaiters,  glazed 
with  ancient  grease  and  long  abrasion,  prowling  about 
the  house ;  but  never  did  I  discover  him  outside  of 
his  own  dominion.  I  know  it  was  darkly  intimated 
that  he  had  been  a  tory,  and  was  tarred  and  feathered 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  but  as  to  the  rest  he  was  a 
perfect  myth.  Granther  Baldwin  was  a  character  no 
less  marked,  but  I  must  reserve  his  picture  for  a 
subsequent  letter. 

The  school-house  itself  consisted  of  rough,  unpaint- 
ed  clapboards,  upon  a  wooden  frame.  It  was  plas- 
tered within,  and  contained  two  apartments — a  little 
entry,  taken  out  of  a  comer  for  a  wardrobe,  and  the 
school-room  proper.  The  chimney  was  of  stone,  and 
pointed  with  mortar,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  dug 
into  a  honeycomb  by  uneasy  and  enterprising  pen- 
knives. The  fireplace  was  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet 
deep.  The  flue  was  so  ample  and  so  perpendicular, 
that  the  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  fell  direct  to  the  hearth. 

2* 
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In  winter,  the  battle  for  life  with  green  fizzling 
iiiel,  which  was  brought  in  sled  lengths  and  cut  up 
by  the  scholars,  was  a  stern  one.  Not  unfrequently, 
the  wood,  gushing  with  sap  as  it  was,  chanced  to  be 
out,  and  as  there  was  no  living  without  fire,  the  ther- 
mometer being  ten  or  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  the 
school  was  dismissed,  whereat  all  the  scholars  rejoiced 
aloud,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  schoolmaster  before 
their  eyes. 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  place,  to  have  a  woman's 
school  in  the  summer  months,  and  this  was  attended 
only  by  young  children.  It  was,  in  fact,  what  we 
now  call  a  primary  or  infant  school.  In  winter,  a 
man  was  employed  as  teacher,  and  then  the  girls  and 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen, 
or  even  twenty,  were  among  the  pupils.  It  was  not 
uncommon,  at  this  season,  to  have  forty  scholars 
crowded  into  this  little  building. 

I  was  about  six  years  old  when  I  first  went  to 
school.  My  teacher  was  Aunt  Delight,  that  is,  De- 
light Benedict,  a  maiden  lady  of  fifty,  short  and  bent, 
of  sallow  complexion  and  solemn  aspect.  I  remem- 
ber the  first  day  with  perfect  distinctness.  I  went 
alone — ^for  I  was  familiar  with  the  road,  it  being  that 
which  passed  by  our  old  house.  I  carried  a  little 
basket,  with  bread  and  butter  within,  for  my  dinner, 
the  same  being  covered  over  with  a  white  cloth. 
When  I  had  proceeded  about  half  way,  I  lifted  the 
cover,  and  debated  whether  I  would  not  eat  my  din- 
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ner,  then.  I  believe  it  was  a  sense  of  duty  only  that 
prevented  my  doing  so,  for  in  those  happy  days,  I 
always  had  a  keen  appetite.  Bread  and  butter  were 
then  infinitely  superior  to  jpdte  de  foie  gras  now ;  but 
still,  thanks  to  my  training,  I  had  also  a  conscience. 
As  my  mother  had  given  me  the  food  for  dinner,  I 
did  not  think  it  right  to  convert  it  into  lunch,  even 
though  I  was  strongly  tempted. 

I  think  we  had  seventeen  scholars — ^boys  and  girls 
—mostly  of  my  own  age.  Among  them  were  some 
of  my  after  companions.  I  have  since  met  several  of 
them— one  at  Savannah,  and  two  at  Mobile,  respect- 
ably established,  and  with  families  around  them. 
Some  remain,  and  are  now  among  the  gray  old  men 
of  the  town ;  the  names  of  others  I  have  seen  inscribed 
on  the  tombstones  of  their  native  village.  And  the 
rest — where  are  they  ? 

The  school  being  organized,  we  were  all  seated 
upon  benches,  made  of  what  were  called  slabs — that 
is,  boards  having  the  exterior  or  rounded  part  of  the 
log  on  one  side  :  as  they  were  useless  for  other  pur- 
poses, these  were  converted  into  school-benches,  the 
rounded  part  down.  They  had  each  four  supports, 
consisting  of  straddling  wooden  legs,  set  into  augur- 
holes.  Our  own  legs  swayed  in  the  air,  for  they 
were  too  short  to  touch  the  floor.  Oh,  what  an  awe 
fell  over  me,  when  we  were  all  seated  and  silence 
reigned  around ! 

The  children  were  called  up,  one  by  one,  to  Aunt 
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Delight,  who  sat  on  a  low  chair,  and  required  each, 
as  a  preliminary,  to  make  his  manners,  consisting  of 
a  small  sudden  nod  or  jerk  of  the  head.  She  then 
placed  the  spelling-book — which  was  Dilworth's — ^be- 
fore  the  pupil,  and  with  a  buck-handled  penknife 
pointed,  one  by  one,  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
saying,  "  What's  that  ?"  If  the  child  knew  his  letters, 
the  "  what's  that?"  very  soon  ran  on  thus : 

"What's  that?" 

"A." 

"'Stha-a-t?" 

'*  B." 

"Sna-a-a-t?" 

"  C." 

"^na-a-a-t?" 

"D." 

"Sna-a-a-t?" 

"E."    &c. 

I  looked  upon  these  operations  with  intense  curi- 
oflity  and  no  small  respect,  until  my  own  turn  came. 
I  went  up  to  the  school-mistress  with  some  emotion, 
and  when  she  said,  rather  spitefully,  as  I  thought, 
"  Make  your  obeisance  1"  my  little  intellects  all  fled 
away,  and  I  did  nothing.  Having  waited  a  second, 
gazing  at  me  with  indignation,  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  top  of  my  head,  and  gave  it  a  jerk  which  made 
my  teeth  clash.  I  believe  I  bit  my  tongue  a  little ; 
at  all  events,  my  sense  of  dignity  was  oflFended,  and 
when  she  pointed  to  A,  and  asked  what  it  was,  it 
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swam  before  me  dim  and  hazy,  and  as  big  as  a  /all 
moon.  She  repeated  the  question,  but  I  was  dogged- 
ly silent  Again,  a  third  time,  she  said,  "  What's 
that?"  I  replied:  "Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  it 
is?  I  didn't  come  here  to  learn  you  your  letters!" 
I  have  not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  this,  for  my 
brains  were  all  a- woolgathering ;  but  as  Aunt  Delight 
affirmed  it  to  be  a  &ct,  and  it  passed  into  a  tradition, 
I  put  it  in.  I  may  have  told  this  story  some  years 
ago  in  one  of  my  books,  imputing  it  to  a  fictitious 
hero,  yet  this  is  its  true  origin,  according  to  my  rec- 
ollection. 

What  immediately  followed  I  do  not  clearly  remem 
ber,  but  one  result  is  distinctly  traced  in  my  memory. 
In  the  evening  of  this  eventful  day,  the  school-mistress 
paid  my  parents  a  visit,  and  recounted  to  their  aston- 
ished ears  this,  my  awful  contempt  of  authority.  My 
father,  after  hearing  the  story,  got  up  and  went  away ; 
but  my  mother,  who  was  a  careful  disciplinarian,  told 
me  not  to  do  so  again  I  I  always  had  a  suspicion 
that  both  of  them  smiled  on  one  side  of  their  faces, 
even  while  they  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  old 
petticoat  and  pen-knife  pedagogue,  on  the  other ;  still 
I  do  not  affirm  it,  for  I  am  bound  to  say,  of  both  my 
parents,  that  I  never  knew  them,  even  in  trifles,  say 
one  thing  while  they  meant  another. 

I  believe  I  achieved  the  alphabet  that  summer,  but 
my  afler  progress,  for  a  long  time,  I  do  not  remember. 
Two  years  later  I  went  to  the  winter-school  at  the 
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same  place,  kept  by  Lewis  Olmstead — a  man  who  had 
a  call  for  plowing,  mowing,  carting  manure,  &c.,  in 
summer,  and  for  teaching  school  in  the  winter,  with 
a  talent  for  music  at  all  seasons,  wherefore  he  became 
chorister  upon  occasion,  when,  peradventure,  Deacon 
Hawley  could  not  officiate.  He  was  a  celebrity  in 
ciphering,  and  'Squire  Seymour  declared  that  he  was 
the  greatest  "arithmeticker"  in  Fairfield  county.  All 
I  remember  of  his  person  is  his  hand,  which  seemed 
to  me  as  big  as  Goliah's,  judging  by  the  claps  of 
thunder  it  made  in  my  ears  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. 

The  next  step  of  my  progress  which  is  marked  in 
my  memory,  is  the  spelling  of  words  of  two  syllables. 
I  did  not  go  very  regularly  to  school,  but  by  the  time 
I  was  ten  years  old  I  had  learned  to  write,  and  had 
made  a  little  progress  in  arithmetic.  There  was  not 
a  grammar,  a  geography,  or  a  history  of  any  kind  in 
the  school.  Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the 
only  things  taught,  and  these  very  indifferently — not 
wholly  f5rom  the  stupidity  of  the  teacher,  but  because 
he  had  forty  scholars,  and  the  standards  of  the  age  re- 
quired no  more  than  he  performed.  I  did  as  well  as 
the  other  scholars,  certainly  no  better.  I  had  excel- 
lent health  and  joyous  spirits;  in  leaping,  running, 
and  wrestling  I  had  but  one  superior  of  my  age,  and 
that  was  Stephen  Olmstead,  a  snug-built  fellow,  small- 
er than  myself  and  who,  despite  our  rivalry,  was 
my  chosen  friei^d  and  companion.    I  seemed  to  live 
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for  play:  alas  I  how  the  world  has  changed  since  I 
have  discovered  that  we  live  to  agonize  over  study, 

work,  care,  ambition,  disappointment,  and  then ? 

As  I  shall  not  have  occasion  again,  formally,  to  in 
troduce  this  seminary  into  my  narrative,  I  may  as 
well  close  my  account  of  it  now.  After  I  had  left 
my  native  town  for  some  twenty  years,  I  returned 
and  paid  it  a  visit.  Among  the  monuments  that 
stood  high  in  my  memory  was  the  West  Lane  school- 
house.  Unconsciously  carrying  with  me  the  meas- 
ures of  childhood,  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  at  least 
thirty  feet  square;  how  had  it  dwindled  when  I 
came  to  estimate  it  by  the  new.  standards  I  had 
formed  I  It  was  in  all  things  the  same,  yet  wholly 
changed  to  me.  What  I  had  deemed  a  respectable 
edifice,  as  it  now  stood  before  me  was  only  a  weather- 
beaten  little  shed,  which,  upon  being  measured,  I 
found  to  be  less  than  twenty  feet  square.  It  happen- 
ed to  be  a  warm,  summer  day,  and  I  ventured  to  enter 
the  place.  I  found  a  girl,  some  eighteen  years  old, 
keeping  a  ma'am  school  for  about  twenty  scholars, 
some  of  whom  were  studying  Parley's  Geography. 
The  mistress  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  school- 
mates, and  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  grand- 
children of  the  little  brood  which  gathered  under  the 
wing  of  Aunt  Delight,  when  I  was  an  a-b-c-darian. 
None  of  them,  not  even  the  school-mistress,  had  ever 
heard  of  me.  The  name  of  my  father,  as  having  min- 
istered unto  the  people  of  Ridgefield  in  some  bygone 
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age,  was  fidntly  traced  in  their  recollection.  As  to 
Peter  Parley,  whose  geography  they  were  learning — 
they  supposed  him  some  decrepit  old  gentleman  hob- 
bling about  on  a  crutch,  a  long  way  off,  for  whom, 
nevertheless,  they  hrd  a  certain  aflFection,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  made  geography  into  a  story-book.  The 
frontispiece-picture  of  the  old  fellow,  with  his  gouty 
foot  in  a  chair,  threatening  the  boys  that  if  they 
touched  his  tender  toe,  he  would  tell  them  no  more 
stories — secured  their  respect,  and  placed  him  among 
the  saints  in  the  calendar  of  their  young  hearts. 
Well,  thought  I,  if  this  goes  on  I  may  yet  rival 
Mother  Goose  I 
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LETTER  V. 

Tks  Joyo>u»  Miun  qf  ChUdhcod—Drau^tacka—  The  SmaU-pox^The  Pat 
Bb%9a—0ur  Bou—  a  EotpUaIr— Inoculation— The  Fbrce  of  Burly  Itn- 
yetgums—Bof^ert^  PUasuret  of  Memory— My  FirH  WhistU—My  Si9- 
UrU  JSecoiUctiont  of  a  Stmday  JfUmoon—TJU  Song  nf  KaUwala— 
PoeUe  CharacUr  of  Early  Life—OUigation»  to  make  Childhood  Happy 
— BeauUful  Inttinet  of  Mothera—Improcenuntt  in  the  Training  of  Chil- 
dren Suggested—BjDampU  of  our  Saviour— The  Family  a  Divine  JneH- 
UUion — Chrietian  Marriage, 

MydkabO****** 

I  hope  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  am  thinking 
too  little  of  your  amusement  and  too  much  of  my 
own,  if  I  stop  a  few  moments  to  note  the  lively  rec- 
ollections I  entertain  of  the  joyousness  of  my  early 
life,  and  not  of  mine  only,  but  that  of  my  playmates 
and  companions.  In  looking  back  to  those  early 
days,  the  whole  circle  of  the  seasons  seems  to  me 
almost  like  one  unbroken  morning  of  pleasure. 

I  was  of  course  subjected  to  the  usual  crosses  in- 
cident to  my  age — those  painful  and  mysterious  vis- 
itations sent  upon  children — the  measles,  mumps, 
whooping-cough,  and  the  like — usually  regarded  as 
retributions  for  the  false  step  of  our  mother  Eve  in 
the  Garden ;  but  they  have  almost  passed  from  my 
memory,  as  if  overflowed  and  borne  away  by  the 
general  drift  of  happiness  which  filled  my  bosom. 
Among  these  calamities,  one  monument  alone  re- 
mains— the  small-pox.     It  was  in  the  year  1798.  as  I 
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well  remember,  that  my  father's  house  was  converted 
into  a  hospital,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  a  "  pest- 
tiouse,"  where,  with  some  dozen  other  children,  I 
was  inoculated  for  this  disease,  then  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jenner  published  his 
first  memoir  upon  vaccination  about  this  period,  but 
his  discoveries  were  generally  repudiated  as  mere 
charlatanism,  for  some  time  after.  There  were  regu- 
lar small-pox  hospitals  in  different  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, usually  in  isolated  situations,  so  as  not  to  risk 
dissemination  of  the  dreaded  infection.  One  of  these, 
and  quite  the  most  celebrated  of  its  time,  had  been 
established  by  my  maternal  grandfather  upon  Duck 
Island,  lying  off  the  present  town  of  West  Brook — 
then  called  Pochaug — in  Long  Island  Sound ;  but  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  British  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  never  revived.  There  was  one  upon  the 
northern  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  doubtless  many 
others ;  but  as  it  was  often  inconvenient  to  send  chil- 
dren to  these  places,  several  families  would  unite  and 
convert  one  house,  favorably  situated,  into  a  tempo- 
rary hospital,  for  the  inoculation  of  such  as  needed 
it.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  custom  that  our  hab- 
itation was  selected,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
scene  of  this  somewhat  awful  process. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  contributed 
to  impress  this  event  upon  my  mind.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  sort  of  popular  horror  of  the  "  pest- 
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houfle,"  not  merely  because  of  the  yiralent  nature  of 
snudl-poz,  but  because  of  a  common  superstitious 
feeling  in  the  community — ^though  chiefly  confined 
to  the  ignorant  classes — ^that  voluntarily  to  create 
the  disease,  was  contrary  to  nature,  and  a  plain  tempt- 
ing of  Providence.  In  their  view,  if  death  ensued,  it 
was  esteemed  little  better  than  murder.  Thus,  as  our 
house  was  being  put  in  order  for  the  coming  scene, 
and  as  the  subjects  of  the  fearful  experiment  were 
gathering  in,  a  gloom  pervaded  all  countenances,  and 
its  shadow  naturally  fell  upon  me. 

The  lane  in  which  our  house  was  situated  was  fenced 
up,  north  and  south,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse 
with  the  world  around.  A  flag  was  raised,  and  upon 
it  were  inscribed  the  ominous  words  |^*  "small- 
pox." My  uncle  and  aunt,  from  New  Haven,  arrived 
with  their  three  children.*  Half  a  dozen  others  of 
the  neighborhood  were  gathered  together,  making, 
with  our  own  children,  somewhat  over  a  dozen 
subjects  for  the  experiment  When  all  was  ready, 
like  Noah  and  his  family  we  were  shut  in.  Pro- 
visions were  deposited  in  a  basket  at  a  point  agreed 
upon,  down  the  lane.  Thus,  we  were  cut  off  from 
the  world,  excepting  only  that  Dr.  Perry,  the  physi- 
cian, ventured  to  visit  us  in  our  fell  dominion. 

As  to  myself,  the  disease  passed  lightly  over,  leav- 

♦  Elizur  Goodrich,  now  of  Hartford ;  Profowor  CliBuncey  A.  Good- 
rich, uow  of  Yale  Collegre;  and  tlie  luto  Mrti.  Nuncy  Kllswortli,  wife 
of  U.  L.  Ellsworth,  former  Commissiooer  of  PateDt»,  at  Waahiagton. 
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ing,  however,  its  indisputable  autographs  upon  va- 
rious parts  of  my  body.*  Were  it  not  for  these 
testimonials,  I  should  almost  suspect  that  I  had  es- 
caped the  disease,  for  I  only  remember,  among  my 
symptoms  and  my  sufferings,  a  little  headache,  and 
the  privation  of  salt  and  butter  upon  my  hasty-pud- 
ding. My  restoration  to  these  privileges  I  distinctly 
recollect :  doubtless  these  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  the  clean  bill  of  health  which  they  implied. 
Several  of  the  patients  suffered  severely,  and  among 
them  my  brother  and  one  of  my  cousins.  The  latter, 
in  a  recent  conversation  upon  the  subject,  claimed 
the  honor  of  two  thousand  pustules,  and  was  not  a 
little  humbled  when,  by  documentary  evidence,  they 
were  reduced  to  two  hundred. 

Yet,  while  it  is  evident  that  I  was  subjected  to 
the  usual  drawbacks  upon  the  happiness  of  child- 
hood, these  were,  in  fsu^t,  so  few  as  to  have  passed 
away  fix)m  my  mind,  leaving  in  my  memory  only 
the  general  tide  of  life,  seeming,  as  I  look  back,  to 
have  been  one  bright  current  of  enjoyment,  flowing 

♦  It  may  not  be  uselewj  to  state,  in  passing,  that  in  1850,  one  of  my 
family,  wlio  had  been  vaccinated  thirty  years  before,  was  attacked  by 
Tarioloid.  It  being  deemed  advisable  that  all  of  as  should  be  vacci- 
nated, I  was  sabjected  to  the  process,  and  this  took  such  effect  upon 
me  that  I  had  a  decided  fever,  with  partial  delirium,  for  two  days ;  thus 
showing  my  accessibility  to  the  infection  of  small-pox.  Here  then  was 
evidence  that  both  vaccination  and  inoculation  are  not  perpetual  guar- 
ant«es  against  this  di.»eai»e— a  fact,  indeed,  now  fully  admitted  by  the 
medical  faculty.  The  doctrine  is,  tliat  the  power  of  these  preventives 
becomes,  at  Ust,  worn  out,  and  therefore  prudence  dictates  a  repeti- 
tion of  vaooinatiou  after  about  ten  years. 
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amid  flowers,  and  all  in  the  company  of  companions 
as  happy  and  jubilant  as  myself.  By  a  beautiful  al- 
chemy of  the  heart,  the  clouds  of  early  life  appear  after- 
ward to  be  only  accessories  to  the  universal  spring- 
tide of  pleasure.  Even  this  dark  episode  of  the  pest- 
house,  stands  in  my  memory  as  rather  an  interesting 
event,  partly  because  there  was  something  strange 
and  romantic  about  it,  and  partly  because  it  is  the 
office  of  the  imagination  to  gild  with  sunshine  even 
the  clouds  of  the  past. 

In  all  this,  my  experience  was  in  no  way  peculiar : 
I  was  but  a  representation  of  childhood  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages.  I  do  not  forget  the  instances  in 
which  children  are  subjected  to  misfortune,  nor  the 
moral  obliquity  which  is  in  every  childish  heart. 
But  making  due  allowance  for  the  shadows  thus  cast 
upon  the  spring  of  life,  its  general  current  is  such  as 
I  have  described. 

It  has  been  oracularly  said  that  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man.  If  it  is  meant  that  men  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises of  childhood,  it  is  not  true ;  for  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  not  one  child  ifi  five,"  when  grown  up, 
is  altogether  what  was  expected  of  him.  If  it  is  meant 
that  the  influences  operating  upon  children  ordinarily 
determine  their  future  fate,  it  is  doubtless  correct; 
though  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  rather  an 
obscure  mode  of  saying  what  had  been  happily  ex- 
presed  by  Solomon,  thousands  of  years  ago. 

But  why  is  it  that  early  impressions  are  thus  wing- 
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ed  with  fate  ?  Partly  because  of  the  plastic  charactef 
of  young  life,  and  partly  also  because  of  the  vivid- 
ness, sincerity,  and  intensity  of  its  conceptions.  And 
these,  be  it  remembered,  are  always  pleasurable,  un- 
less some  extraneous  incident  or  accident  intervenes 
to  thwart  the  tendency  of  nature.  The  heart  of  child- 
hood as  readily  inclines  to  flow  in  a  current  of  enjoy- 
ment, as  water  to  run  down  hill.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  or  at  least  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  the  remembrances  of  childhood  are  like  those 
I  have  described — not  only  vivid  and  glowing,  but 
cheerful  and  joyous. 

As  to  this  fullness  and  intensity  of  youthful  im- 
pressions, every  mind  can  furnish  examples :  all  true 
poets  recognize  it ;  most  celebrate  it.  Who  can  not 
remember  particular  places — such  as  hillsides,  val- 
leys, lawns;  particular  things — as  rocks,  trees,  brooks; 
particular  times  and  seasons  —  which  have  become 
fixed  in  the  mind,  and  consecrated  in  the  heart  for 
all  future  time,  by  association  with  the  ardent  and 
glowing  thoughts  or  experiences  of  childhood  ?  Oflen 
a  single  incident,  one  momentary  impression,  is  in- 
delibly stamped  as  upon  a  die  of  steel.  Let  me 
take  an  example  in  my  own  childish  remembrance. 
There  was  a  willow-tree  near  my  father's  house, 
which  was  graven  on  my  memory  by  a  particular 
circumstance:  from  this  my  brother  cut  a  branch 
and  made  me  a  whistle  of  it — ^the  first  I  remember 
to  have  possessed.    The  form  of  this  tree,  and  all 
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the  surroundiDg  objects,  as  well  as  the  day  oi  the 
week  and  the  season  of  the  year,  have  lived  from 
that  hour  in  my  memory.  In  a  similar  way,  I  re- 
member a  multitude  of  other  familiar  objects,  all 
suggesting  similar  associations  and  recollections. 
Bogers,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  the  "Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  recognizes  this  vividness  of  early  impres- 
sions, in  supposing  a  person,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years,  to  visit  the  site  of  the  school-house  of 
his  early  days — now  in  decay  and  ruin.  As  he  passes 
over  the  place, 

"  Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  ckdm  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  formM  in  childhood  here; 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf  hut  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  romantio  dreams." 

I  was  recently  conversing  with  my  sister  M 

upon  this  subject,  and  entertaining  the  views  I  have 
here  expressed,  she  recited  to  me,  as  illustrative  of 
her  experience,  some  lines  she  had  composed  several 
years  ago,  but  which  she  had  not  thought  worth 
committing  to  paper.  I  requested  a  copy,  which 
she  furnished  me,  and  I  here  insert  them.  They 
are  designed  to  express  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  recollection  of  a  particular  fiunily  scene,  oi  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
been  indelibly  impressed  upon  her  young  mind. 
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Oh  I  let  me  weave  one  song  to-night, 

For  the  spell  is  on  me  now ; 
And  thoughts  come  thronging  thick  and  bright, 
All  fresh  and  rosy  with  the  light 

Of  childhood^s  early  glow. 

They  hurry  from  out  the  forgotten  past, 
Through  the  gatherM  mist  of  years — 
From  the  halls  of  Memory,  dim  and  vast, 
Where  they  have  buried  lain  in  the  shadows  oast 
By  recent  joy  or  fears. 

Say  not  mine  is  a  though tfrd  brow, 

Furrow'd  by  care  and  pain ; 
My  childhood^s  curls  seem  over  it  now. 
As  they  lay  there  years  and  years  ago— 

And  I  am  a  child  again. 

And  I  am  again  in  my  childhood^s  home. 

Which  looks  on  the  distant  sea ; 
And  the  loved  and  lost — they  come — they  oome  I 
To  the  old  but  well-remember'd  room, 

And  I  sit  by  my  father's  knee. 

^Tis  the  Sabbath  evening  hour  of  prayer ; 

And  in  the  accustom^  place 
Is  my  Father,  with  calm,  benignant  air : 
Each  brother  and  sister  too  is  there, 

And  my  Mother,  with  stately  grace. 

And  with  the  rest  cumes  a  dark-eyed  child — 

The  youngest  of  all  is  she, 
Bringing  her  friend  and  playmate  wild 
In  her  dimpled  arms,  and  with  warnings  mild 

Checking  its  sportive  glee. 
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And  well  oonld  my  yonng  heart  sympathize 

With  all  I  saw  her  do: 
With  the  thought  which  danced  in  thoee  langhing  eyes, 
Veil*d  by  a  look  demoorand  wise, — 

That  her  kitten  should  join  the  sernoe  too. 

And  though  glad  I  came  at  my  Other's  call, 

My  thoughts  had  much  to  do 
With  the  whispering  leaves  of  the  poplar  tall. 
And  the  checkered  light  on  the  whitewash'd  wall, 

And  the  pigeons'  loving  coo. 

And  I  watoh'd  the  banishM  kitten's  bound. 

As  it  frolickM  to  and  fro ; 
And  wish'd  the  spyglass  could  be  found. 
That  I  might  see  on  the  distant  Sound 

The  tall  ships  come  and  go. 

Through  the  open  door  my  stealthy  gaze 

Sought  the  shadows,  long  and  still ; 
When  sudden  the  sun's  departing  rays 
Set  the  church  windows  all  arblaze. 

On  GreenfieldV  distant  hill. 

But  new  and  wondering  thoughts  awoke, 

Like  morning  from  the  night. 
As,  with  deeply  reverent  voice  and  look, 
My  &ther  read  from  the  Holy  Book, 

By  that  Sabbath's  waning  light. 

He  read  of  Creation's  early  birth — 

This  vast  and  wondrous  frame — 
How  *'  in  the  beginning*''  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
From  the  formless  void  were  order'd  forth, 

And  how  they  obedient  came. 

*  From  oar  windows  we  conld  not  only  see  the  church  spire  of  Green* 
field  Hill,  bat  the  spine  of  seversl  other  ohorohes  in  the  frr  distenoA. 

Vol.  I.— » 
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How  Dtrknew  Uy  like  a  heavy  pall 

On  the  &oe  of  the  silent  deep, 
Till,  answering  to  the  Almighty  oall. 
Light  came,  and  spread,  asd  wakened  all 

From  that  deep  and  brooding  sleep. 

Oh  I  erer  as  sinks  the  Sabbath  snn 

In  the  glowing  summer  skies. 
My  finther^s  voice,  my  mother's  look, 
Blent  with  the  words  of  the  Holy  Book, 

Upon  my  memory  rise. 

For  then  were  traoed  on  the  mystic  scroll 

Of  deathless  imagery, 
Deep  hidden  within  my  secret  son], 
Which  eternity  only  will  fiilly  nnroll — 

Some  lines  of  my  destiny  1 

The  impressibility  of  youth,  and  the  depth  and 
earnestness  of  its  conceptions,  are  beautifully  sug- 
gested in  the  opening  passage  of  the  fiunous  Finnish 
poem,  the  epic  song  of  Ealewala.  Th^  lines  are  as 
follows : 

"  These  ihe  words  we  have  reo^yed— » 
These,  the  songs  we  do  inherit. 
Are  of  Wftin9m«imen's  girdle— 
From  the  fbrge  of  Ilmarinen, 
Of  the  sword  of  Eankomieli, 
Of  the  bow  of  Tookanhainen, 
Of  the  borders  of  the  North-fields, 
Of  the  plains  of  Kale  wala. 

**  These  my  &iher  sang  aforetime. 
As  he  chipped  the  hatchet's  handle ; 
Thsw  wen  tanght  ma  by  my  mothsr^ 
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Ab  flbe  twirled  her  flying  spindles, 
When  I  on  the  floor  was  sportingi 
Bound  her  knee  was  gajly  danoing, 
As  a  pitiable  weakUng — 
As  a  weakling  smaU  of  statnre. 
Never  fiuled  these  wondrous  stories, 
Told  of  Sampo,  told  of  Lonhi : 
Old  grew  Sampo  in  the  stories; 
Loohi  Yanished  with  her  inagio  ; 
In  the  songs  Wiunen  perished : 
In  the  play  died  Lemminkainen. 

^  There  are  many  other  stories, 
Magic  sayings  whioh  I  learned, 
Which  I  gathered  by  the  wayside, 
Cnlled  amid  the  heather-blossoms. 
Rifled  from  the  bushy  copses. 
From  the  bending  twigs  I  pluckM  them, 
Plucked  them  from  the  tender  grasses. 
When  a  shepherd-boy  I  sauntered, 
As  a  lad  upon  the  pastures. 
On  the  honey-bearing  meadows. 
On  the  gold-illumined  hillock. 
Following  black  Muurikki 
At  the  side  of  spotted  Elmmo. 

^*  Songs  the  very  coldness  gave  me, 
Muric  found  I  in  the  rain-drops ; 
Other  songs  the  winds  brought  to  me, 
Other  songs,  the  ocean-biUows ; 
Birds,  by  singing  in  the  branches, 
And  the  tree-top  spoke  in  whispers.'* 

Thus  in  early  life  all  nature  is  poetry:  childhix^d 
and  youth  are  indeed  one  continuous  poem.  In  most 
cases  this  ecstasy  of  emotion  and  conception  passes 
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away  without  our  special  notice.  A  large  portion  of 
it  dies  out  from  tlie  memory,  but  passages  are  writ- 
ten upon  the  heart  in  lines  of  light  and  power,  that 
can  not  be  eflfaced.  These  become  woven  into  the 
texture  of  the  soul,  and  give  character  to  it  for  time — 
perchance  for  eternity.  The  whole  fountain  of  the 
mind,  like  some  mineral  spring,  reaching  to  the  in- 
terior elements  of  the  earth — is  imbued  with  ingre- 
dients which  make  its  current  sweet  or  bitter  forever. 

Pray  excuse  me  for  making  a  few  suggestions 
upon  these  facts — even  if  they  seem  like  sermon- 
izing. If  early  life  is  thus  happy  in  its  general 
current — in  its  nature  and  tendency — surely  it  is 
well  and  wise  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, to  see  in  it  the  design  of  the  Creator,  and  to 
follow  the  lead  He  has  thus  given.  If  God  places  our 
offspring  in  Eden,  let  us  not  causeless  or  carelessly 
take  them  out  of  it.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  con- 
sider childhood  and  youth — the  first  twenty  years  of 
life — as  only  a  period  of  constraint  and  discipline. 
This  is  one-third  part  of  existence — ^to  a  majority,  it 
is  more  than  the  half  of  life.  It  is  the  only  portion 
which  seems  made  for  unalloyed  enjoyment.  It  is 
the  morning,  and  all  is  sunshine :  the  after  part  of 
the  day  is  necessarily  devoted  to  toil  and  care,  and 
that  too  amid  clouds,  and  at  last,  beneath  the  shadows 
of  approaching  night.  Let  us  not,  then,  presume  to 
mar  this  birthright  of  bliss. 

You  will  not  suspect  me  to  mean  that  goremment, 
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discipline,  instruction,  are  to  be  withheld.  These 
are  indispensable,  but  they  should  all  be  reconciled 
with  the  happy  flow  of  life.  This  is,  in  fact,  often 
attained  by  the  instinct  of  mothers,  whom  God  has 
given  grace  to  combine  government  and  indulgence, 
discipline  and  encouragement  in  such  happy  mixture 
and  measure,  as  to  check  the  weeds,  and  foster  the 
fruits,  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  always  done  :  it  is 
not  done  perfectly,  perhaps,  in  a  single  case.  Yet  I 
can  not  doubt  that — despite  all  the  difficulties  which 
poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  sin  impose  upon  the 
world — a  majority  of  mothers  do  in  fact  temper  their 
conduct  to  their  children,  so  as,  on  the  whole,  to 
exercise,  in  a  large  degree,  a  saving,  redeeming,  re- 
generating influence  upon  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  There 
are  too  many  persons  who  look  upon  children  as  rep- 
robate— too  many  who  regard  the  rod  as  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  Some  imagine  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  education  lies  in  study,  and  that  to  cram  the 
mind  is  to  enrich  it.  Some,  indeed,  are  indifferent, 
and  think  even  less  of  the  moral  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  their  children,  than  they  do  of  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  their  cattle.  I  think  there  are 
still  others,  who  dislike  children — ^who  are  annoyed 
by  their  presence,  impatient  of  their  little  caprices, 
and  regardless  of  their  virtues ;  who  only  see  their 
foibles,  and  would  always  confine  them  to  the  nur- 
sery.     Even  the  Disciples   of  Christ  seem  not  to 
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have  been  superior  to  this  common  feeling.  The  an- 
swer of  our  Sayiour  was  at  once  a  rebuke  and  a  lea- 
son.  ''  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  There  is  profound  theology — ^there  is  deep, 
touching,  divine  himianity  in  this.  Children  are 
not  reprobate:  they  are  docile  and  teachable,  with 
thoughts  and  emotions  so  pure  as  to  breathe  of  heav- 
en. They  are  cheerful,  happy ;  their  presence  was 
healthful,  even  to  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows  and  acquaint- 
ed with  grief  I" 

It  is  in  t^is  last  aspect  that  I  particularly  wish  to 
present  this  subject.  Children,  no  doubt,  impose  bur- 
dens upon  their  parents.  No  words  can  express  the 
weight  of  care  which  often  presses  upon  the  heart  of 
the  mother — in  the  deep  watches  of  the  night,  in  mo- 
ments of  despondency,  in  periods  of  feeble  health,  in 
the  pinches  of  poverty,  in  the  trying,  dark  days  of  the 
spirit — as  to  the  future  prospects  of  her  offspring. 
Anxieties  for  their  welfare,  temporal  and  eternal, 
often  seem  to  wring  the  very  heart,  drop  by  drop,  of 
its  blood.  And  yet,  all  things  considered,  children 
are  the  great  blessing  of  the  household.  They  im- 
pose cares,  but  they  elevate  all  hearts  around  them. 
They  cultivate  unselfish  and  therefore  purifying  feel- 
ings :  they  cheer  the  old,  by  reviving  recollections  of 
early  life :  they  excite  the  young,  by  kindly  fellow- 
ship and  emulous  sympathy.  Without  children,  the 
world  would  be  like  a  forest  of  old  oaks,  gnarled, 
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groaning,  and  fretful  in  the  desolation  of  winter.  For 
myself,  I  can  saj,  that  children  are  the  best  of  play- 
mates when  I  am  well  with  the  world,  and  they  are 
the  best  of  medicine,  when  I  am  sick  and  weary  of  it. 
It  is  children,  here  in  the  £Eunily,  that  are  thus  a 
blessing :  not  the  children  of  a  community,  as  in 
Sparta,  for  there  they  were  educated  to  crime.  In 
every  community,  where  they  are  not  the  charge  of 
the  parents,  and  especially  of  the  mother,  they  would, 
I  think,  infallibly  become  reprobates.  The  £umly 
seems  to  me  a  diviM  institution.  Marriage,  sanc- 
tioned by  religion,  is  its  bond :  children  its  fruition. 
No  statesman,  no  founder  of  a  religion,  no  reform- 
er— after  innumerable  attempts — ^has  given  the  world 
a  substitute  for  Christian  Marriage  and  that  insti- 
tution which  follows — the  Family.  It  is,  up  to  this 
era  of  our  world,  the  anchor  of  society,  the  fountain 
of  love  and  hope  and  dignity  in  man  and  human 
society.  Those  who  attempt  to  overturn  it^  are,  I 
think,  working  against  the  Almighty. 
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LETTER   VI. 

1%€  Inner  Life  of  Tbwne—Pkyeieal  Aaptet  and  Character  of  RidgtfiM^ 
^eeU  of  Cultivation  vpon  ClimaU— Energetic  Character  of  the  Hret 
Settlere  qf  JiidgeJUld^Oaeeee  of  the  PeopU  ae  to  Deiceni— Their  Oo- 
eupatione^Newepapere—Poeition  of  my  Father^e  Family^ Management 
qf  the  Farm — Domeetie  Economy — Mechanical  Profeeeione — Beef  and 
Pork—Th4  Thanksgiving  Turkey^Bread— Fuel— Flint  and  Steel-- 
Friction  Matches — Prof  SiUiman — Pyroligneoue  Acid — Maple  Sugar — 
SMm—Dram-driniing—TaneeyBittere^Brandy—Whieky—The  FirH 
''StiW'—Wine—Dr.  G.'t  Sacramental  Wine^Domeetic  Products- 
Bread  and  Batter  —  Linen  and  Woolen  C^th  —  Cotton  —  Ilax  and 
Wool— The  Little  Spinning-whsel—Sally  St.  John  and  the  Ra^trap^ 
Manyfadure  of  Wool— Molly  Gregory  and  Paging  Tunes— The  Tanner 
and  Hatter— The  Revolving  Shoemaker— Whipping  the  Cat— Carpets 
—CoverUds  and  Quiltings  —  Fillage  Bees  and  Raisings— The  Mtethng- 
house  that  was  destroysd  by  Lightnings-Beaconing  a  Hymn, 

Mt  DBiLB  0*****» 

It  will  be  no  new  suggestion  to  a  reflecting  man 
like  yourself,  tbat  towns,  as  well  as  men,  have  their 
inner  and  their  outer  life.  There  is  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  one  respect,  between  the  two  subjects ;  the 
age  of  man  is  set  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  while 
towns  seldom  die.  The  pendulum  of  human  life 
vibrates  by  seconds,  that  of  towns  by  centuries.  The 
history  of  cities,  the  focal  points  of  society,  may  be 
duly  chronicled  even  to  their  minutest  incidents ; 
but  cities  do  not  constitute  nations ;  the  mass  of  al- 
most every  country  is  in  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages.   The  outer  life  of  these  is  vaguely  jotted  down 
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ill  the  census,  and  reported  in  the  Gazetteers ;  but 
their  inner  life,  which  comprises  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  community  at  large,  is  seldom  wri^ 
ten.  We  may  see  glimpses  of  it  in  occasional  ser- 
mons, in  special  biographies,  in  genealogical  memo- 
randa. We-  may  take  periods  of  fifty  years,  and 
deduce  certain  general  inferences  from  statistical  ta- 
bles of  births  and  deaths ;  but  still,  the  living  men 
and  manners  as  they  rise  in  a  country  town,  are  sel- 
dom portrayed.  I  am  therefore  tempted  to  give  you 
a  rapid  sketch  of  Eidgefield  and  of  the  people — ^how 
they  lived,  thought,  and  felt,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  It  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
rustic  life  throughout  New  England,  fifty  years  ago, 
and  it  will  moreover  enable  me,  by  contrasting  this 
state  of  things  with  what  I  found  to  exist  many  years 
after,  to  show  the  steady,  though  silent,  and  perhaps 
unnoted  progress  of  society  among  us. 

From  what  I  have  already  said,  you  will  easily 
imagine  the  prominent  physical  characteristics  and 
aspect  of  my  native  town — ^a  general  mass  of  hills, 
rising  up  in  a  crescent  of  low  mountains,  and  com- 
manding a  wide  view  on  every  side.  The  soil  was 
naturally  hard,  and  thickly  sown  with  stones  of  ev- 
ery size,  fix)m  the  immovable  rock  to  the  pebble. 
The  fields,  at  this  time,  were  divided  by  rude  stone 
walls,  and  the  surface  of  most  was  dotted  with 
gathered  heaps  of  stones  and  rocks,  thus  clearing 
^>ace8  for  cultivation,  yet  leaving  a  large  portion  of 

8» 
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the  land  still  encumbered  with  its  original  curse. 
The  climate  was  severe,  on  account  of  the  elevation 
ff  the  site,  yet  this  was  perhaps  fully  compensated 
by  a  corresponding  salubrity. 

I  may  add,  in  passing,  that  the  climate  of  New 
England  generally,  has  been  mitigated  within  the  last 
fifty  years  by  the  changes  which  civilization  has 
wrought  on  the  surface  of  the  country — ^the  felling  of 
forests,  the  draining  of  marshes,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  other  similar  causes — to  an  extent  not 
generally  appreciated.  A  person  who  has  not  made 
observations  for  a  long  period  of  time,  is  hardly 
aware  of  these  mutations— effected  by  a  growing  and 
industrious  agricultural  community,  even  in  the  stern- 
er features  of  nature.  This  may,  however,  be  easily 
appreciated,  if  one  will  compare  a  district  of  country 
covered  with  its  original  forests,  and  converted  into 
one  vast  sponge  by  its  thick  coating  of  weeds,  shrubs, 
mosses,  and  decayed  wood — the  accumulations  of  cen- 
turies— thus  making  the  hills  and  valleys  a  universal 
swamp,  hoarding  the  rains  of  summer,  and  treasuring 
the  snoMTS  of  winter — with  the  same  district,  cleared 
of  its  trees,  its  soil  turned  up  by  the  plow  to  the 
sun,  and  its  waste  waters  carried  oflF  by  roads  and 
drains.  Such  a  process  over  a  whole  country,  is  evi- 
dently sufficient  to  affect  its  temperature,  and  ma- 
terially to  modify  its  climate.  I  know  many  tracts 
of  land,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  reeking  with 
moistuiei  their  surfeKse  defying  cultivation  bv  the 
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plow,  and  their  roads  impassable  a  great  part  of 
the  year  by  means  of  the  aociimulation  of  water  in 
the  soil — now  covered  with  houses,  gardens,  and  corn» 
fields,  and  all  the  result  of  the  slow  but  transform- 
ing processes  bestowed  by  man  upon  every  country 
which  he  subjects  to  cultivation.  Nature  is  like  man 
himself— rude  in  his  aspect  and  severe  in  his  temper, 
until  softened  and  subdued  by  civilization.  Our  New 
England,  two  centuries  ago,  was,  like  its  inhabitants, 
bleak  and  wild  to  the  view,  harsh  and  merciless  in 
its  climate :  the  change  of  these  is  analogous  to  the 
change  which  has  been  effected  by  substituting  towns 
and  villages  for  wigwams,  and  Christian  man  for  the 
sa>age. 

Yet  despite  the  somewhat  forbidding  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Bidgefield,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
presenting  a  favorable  example  of  New  England 
country  lile  and  society,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  town  was  originally  settled  by  a 
sturdy  race  of  men,  mostly  the  immediate  descendants 
of  English  emigrants,  some  from  Norwalk  and  some 
from  Milford.  Their  migration  over  an  intervening 
space  of  savage  hills,  rocks,  and  ravines,  into  a  ter* 
ritory  so  forbidding,  and  their  speedy  conversion  of 
this  into  a  thriving  and  smiling  village,  are  witnesses 
to  their  courage  and  energy.  The  names  which  they 
bore,  and  which  have  been  disseminated  over  the 
Union  —  Benedicts,  Olmsteads,  Northups,  Keelers, 
Hoyts,  Nashes,  Dauceys,  Meads,  Hawleys — are  no 
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less  significant  of  the  vigor  and  manliness  of  the 
stock  to  which  they  belonged. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  date  of  my  earliest 
recollection,  the  society  of  Eidgefield  was  exclusively 
English,  and  the  manners  and  customs  such  as  might 
have  been  expected,  under  the  modifying  influence 
of  existing  circumstances.  I  remember  but  one  Irish- 
man, one  negro,  and  one  Indian  in  the  town.  The 
first  had  begged  and  blarneyed  his  way  from  Long 
Island,  where  he  had  been  wrecked ;  the  second  was 
a  liberated  slave ;  and  the  last  was  the  vestige  of  a 
tribe,  which  dwelt  of  yore  in  a  swampy  tract,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten.  We  had  a  pro- 
fessed beggar,  called  Jagger,  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  more  than  one  of  the  Georges,  and  insisted 
upon  ciying  "  God  save  the  king !"  even  on  the  4th 
of  July,  and  when  openly  threatened  by  the  boys 
with  a  gratuitous  ride  on  a  rail.  We  had  one  set- 
tled pauper,  Mrs.  Yabacomb,  who,  for  the  first  dozen 
years  of  my  life,  was  my  standard  type  for  the  witch 
of  Endor. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Eidgefield  were  farm- 
ers, with  the  few  mechanics  that  were  necessary  to 
carry  on  society  in  a  somewhat  primeval  state. 
Even  the  persons  not  professionally  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, had  each  his  farm,  or  at  least  his  garden  and 
home  lot,  with  his  pigs,  poultry,  and  cattle.  The  pop- 
ulation might  have  been  1200,  comprising  two  hun- 
dred funilies.    All  could  read  and  write,  but  in  point 
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of  fact,  beyond  the  Almanac  and  Watts'  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  their  literary  acquirements  had  little  scope.  \ 
There  were,  I  think,  four  newspapers,  all  weekly, 
published  in  the  State :  one  at  Hartford,  one  at  New 
London,  one  at  New  Haven,  and  one  at  Litchfield. 
There  were,  however,  not  more  thai^  three  subscribers 
to  all  these  in  our  village.  We  had,  however,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  some  two  hundred  volumes,  and  what 
was  of  equal  consequence — the  town  was  on  the  road 
which  was  then  the  great  thoroughfare,  connecting 
Boston  with  New  York,  and  hence  it  had  means  of 
intelligence  from  travelers  constantly  passing  through 
the  place,  which  kept  it  up  with  the  march  of  events. 
If  Ridgefield  was  thus  rather  above  the  average  of 
Connecticut  villages  in  its  range  of  civilization,  I  sup- 
pose the  circumstances  and  modes  of  life  in  my  fa- 
ther's family,  were  somewhat  above  those  of  most 
people  around  us.  We  had  a  farm  of  forty  acres, 
with  four  cows,  two  horses,  and  some  two  dozen 
sheep,  to  which  may  be  added  a  stock  of  poultry,  in- 
cluding a  flock  of  geese.  My  father  carried  on  the 
fimn,  besides  preaching  two  sermons  a  week,  and  at- 
tending to  other  parochial  duties — visiting  the  sick, 
attending  funerals,  solemnizing  marriages,  &c.  He 
personally  laid  out  the  beds  and  planted  the  garden  f 
he  pruned  the  fruit-trees,  and  worked  with  the  men 
in  the  meadow  in  the  press  of  haying-time.  He 
generally  cut  the  corn-stalks  himself,  and  always 
shelled  the  ears;  the  latter  being  done  by  drawing 
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them  across  the  handle  of  the  fiying-paD,  fiustened 
over  a  wash-tub.  I  was  sometiines  permitted,  as  an 
indulgence,  to  spell  mj  Bsither  in  this,  which  was 
a  fevorite  employment  With  these  and  a  few  other 
exceptions,  our  agricultural  operations  were  carried 
on  bj  hired  help* 

It  may  seem  that  I  should  have  passed  over  these 
somewhat  commonplace  passages  in  my  father's  life, 
but  my  judgment  teaches  me  otherwise.  There  is 
good  example  and  good  ai'gument  in  behalf  of  these 
labors  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  even  in  a  profes- 
sional man.  Not  to  cite  Achilles. and  Abraham,  who 
slaughtered  their  own  mutton,  and  Cincinnatus,  who 
held  his  own  plow,  it  was  the  custom  in  New  Eng- 
land, at  the  time  I  speak  of,  for  country  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen — even  Doctors  of  Divinity,  to 
partake  of  these  homespun  labors.  In  the  library 
of  the  Atheneum  at  Hartford,  is  a  collection  of  Al- 
manacs, formerly  belonging  to  John  Cotton  Smith — 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  men  of  his 
time — a  distinguished  member  of  C!oDgress,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  and  several  years  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  looking  it  over,  I  observed  such  notes  as 
the  following,  made  with  his  own  hand:  ''cut  my 
barley,"  "began  rye  harvest,"  "planted  field  of  po- 
tatoes," &C. ;  thus  showing  his  personal  attention  to, 
if  not  his  participation  in,  the  affairs  of  the  farm.* 

•  8m  a  Airthtr  notiM  of  Got.  Bmith,  pago  89,  vol  U 
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Nearly  all  the  judges  of  the  Saperior  Court  occasion- 
ally worked  in  the  field,  in  these  hearty  old  federal 
times. 

Whether  these  &ucta  may  be  connected  with  others, 
which  I  am  about  to  state,  is  a  question  I  leave  for 
doctors  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  at  this  period 
professional  men  had  good  health  and  good  diges- 
tion :  no  clergyman  was  known  to  have  bronchitis. 
I  seldom  heard  of  dyspepsia,  bodily  or  mental,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Charter  of  Charles  11.  There  is 
a  pretty  common  notion  in  the  United  States,  that 
Jefferson  infused  a  general  demagogism  into  this 
country,  which  percolated  through  the  blood  and 
bone  of  society,  and  set  everybody  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  Battering  the  masses.  It  is  certain  that 
about  this  time,  not  only  the  politician,  but  the 
preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  editor,  the  author,  all  took 
to  talking,  speech-makiDg,  lecturing  in  a  new  way,  in 
a  new  sense — that  is,  so  as  to  seduce  the  multitude. 
Thus  was  ushered  in  the  Age  of  Talk,  which  soon 
grew  into  a  rage.  The  mania  kept  pace  with  democ* 
racy,  and  democracy  with  the  mania;  and  at  last, 
at  the  end  of  this  national  flatulence,  the  world  grew 
light-headed,  and  forth  came  a  spawn  of  isms,  which 
no  man  can  number.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
advent  of  new  notions,  some  took  to  cold  water  and 
some  to  mint-juleps ;  some  to  raw  vegetables  and  some 
to  hot  slings.  All  agonized  in  one  way  or  another 
Every  thing  grew  intense :  politics  swam  with  pota- 
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tions ;  religion  got  mixed  up  with  transcendentalism; 
until  at  last,  professors  took  to  table-turning  and 
judges  to  spirit-rappings.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  all 
this  is  a  sequence  of  logical  deductions :  that  spirit- 
ualism is  to  be  fathered  upon  Thomas  Jefferson  :  what 
I  afl5rm  is,  that  demagogism  and  democracy,  dyspep- 
sia and  transcendentalism,  vegetarianism  and  spirit- 
ualism, have  all  come  up,  one  after  another,  since  old 
federalism  went  down  I  K  it  is  any  object  to  cure 
mankind  of  these  vapors,  I  recommend  that  we  all  go 
back  to  the  habits  of  other  days,  in  which  ministers, 
judges  and  governors  wrought  occasionally  in  the  field. 
But  I  return  to  Bidgefield.  The  household,  as 
well  as  political,  economy  of  these  days  lay  in  this, 
that  every  family  lived  as  much  as  possible  within 
itself.  Money  was  scarce,  wages  being  about  fifty 
cents  a  day,  though  these  were  generally  paid  in  meat, 
vegetables,  and  other  ai-ticles  of  use  —  seldom  in 
money.  There  was  not  a  factory  of  any  kind  in  the 
place.*  There  was  a  butcher,  but  he  only  went 
from  house  to  house  to  slaughter  the  cattle  and  swine 
of  his  neighbors.  There  was  a  tanner,  but  he  only 
dressed  other  people's  skins:  there  was  a  clothier, 
but  he  generally  fulled  and  dressed  other  people's 
doth.     All  this  is  typical  of  the  mechanical  opera- 

*  I  recollect,  as  an  after-thought,  one  exception.  There  was  a  hatter 
who  supplied  the  town ;  bat  he  generally  made  hats  to  order,  and  usu- 
ally in  exchange  for  the  skins  of  foxes,  rabbits,  muskrats,  and  other 
chance  peltry.  I  frequently  purchased  my  powder  and  ahot  from  the 
proefda  of  akiot  wbioh  I  told  him. 
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tions  of  the  place.  £ven  dyeing  blue  a  portion  of 
the  wool,  so  as  to  make  linsey-woolsey  for  short 
gowns,  aprons,  and  blue-mixed  stockings — vital  ne- 
cessities in  those  days — ^was  a  domestic  operation. 
Durinlf  the  autumn,  a  dye-tub  in  the  chimney  comer 
— thus  placed  so  as  to  be  cherished  by  the  genial  heat 
— ^was  as  familiar  in  all  thrifty  houses,  as  the  Bible 
or  the  back-log.  It  was  covered  with  a  board,  and 
formed  a  cosy  seat  in  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace, 
especially  of  a  chill  evening.  When  the  night  had 
waned,  and  the  family  had  retired,  it  frequently  be- 
came the  anxious  seat  of  the  lover,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  his  courtship,  the  object  of  his 
addresses  sitting  demurely  in  the  opposite  comer. 
Some  of  the  first  families  in  Connecticut,  I  suspect, 
could  their  full  annals  be  written,  would  find  their 
foundations  to  have  been  laid  in  these  chimney-corner 
courtships. 

Being  thus  exposed,  this  institution  of  the  dye-tub 
was  the  frequent  subject  of  distressing  and  exciting 
accidents.  Among  the  early,  indelible  incidents  in 
my  memory,  happening  to  all  vigorous  characters, 
turning  this  over  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  Noth- 
ing so  roused  the  indignation  of  thrifty  housewives, 
for  besides  the  ignominious  avalanche  of  blue  upon 
the  floor,  there  was  an  infernal  appeal  made  to  an- 
other sense  than  that  of  sight.  Every  youth  of  parts 
was  laden  with  experience  in  this  way.  I  have  a 
vague  impression  that  Philip  N ,  while  courting 
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H . . . .  M  . . .,  was  suspended  for  siz  weeks,  for  one 
of  these  mischances.  K  it  was  not  he,  it  was  some 
other  spark  of  that^  generation. 

To  this  general  system  of  domestic  economy  our 
jhmily  was  not  an  exception.  Every  antumn,*ilt  was 
a  matter  of  course  that  we  had  a  &t  ox  or  a  fat  cow, 
ready  for  slaughter.  One  full  barrel  was  salted 
down;  the  hams  were  cut  out,  slightly  salted,  and 
hung  up  in  the  chimney  for  a  few  days,  and  thus  be- 
came ''dried"  or  ''hung  beef,"  then  as  essential  as 
the  staff  of  life.  Pork  was  managed  in  a  similar  way, 
though  even  on  a  larger  scale,  for  two  barrels  were 
indispensable.  A  few  pieces,  las  the  spare-ribs,  &c., 
were  distributed  to  the  neighbors,  who  paid  in  kind 
when  they  killed  their  swine. 

Mutton  and  poultry  came  in  their  turn,  all  from 
our  own  stock,  save  that  on  Thanksgiving-day  some 
of  the  magnates  gave  the  parson  a  turkey.  This, 
let  me  observe,  in  those  good  old  times,  was  a  bird 
of  mark ;  no  timid,  crouching  biped,  with  downcast 
head  and  pallid  countenance,  but  stalking  like  a  lord, 
and  having  wattles  red  as  a  "banner  bathed  in 
slaughter."  His  beard,  or  in  modem  parlance,  his 
goat,  without  the  aid  of  gum  and  black-ball,  was  so 
long,  shining,  and  wiry,  that  it  might  have  provoked 
the  envy  of  his  modem  human  rival  in  foppery. 
There  was,  in  fiwt,  something  of  the  genius  of  the 
native  bird  still  in  him,  for  though  the  race  was  near- 
ly extinct^  a  few  .wild  flocks  lingered  in  the  remote 
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woods.  Oocasionally  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  along 
to  the  early  spring,  these  stole  to  the  barnyard,  and 
held  communion  with  their  civilized  compatriots.  Se- 
vere battles  ensued  among  the  leaders  for  the  &vors 
of  the  fidr,  and  as  the  wild  cocks  always  conquered, 
the  vigor  of  the  race  was  kept  up. 

Our  bread  was  of  rye,  tinged  with  Indian  meal. 
Wheat  bread  was  reserved  for  the  sacrament  and 
company ;  a  proof  not  of  its  superiority,  but  of  its 
scarcity  and  consequent  estimation.  All  the  vegeta- 
bles came  from  our  garden  and  farm.  The  fuel  was 
supplied  by  our  own  woods — sweet-scented  hickory,, 
snapping  chestnut,  odoriferous  oak,  and  reeking,  fiz- 
zling ash — the  hot  juice  of  the  latter,  by  the  way, 
being  a  sovereign  antidote  for  the  ear-ache.  These 
were  laid  in  huge  piles,  all  alive  with  sap,  on  the  tall, 
gaunt  andirons.  You  might  have  thought  you  heard 
John  Rogers  and  his  &mily  at  the  stake,  by  their  plain- 
tive simmerings.  The  building  of  a  fire  was  a  real 
architectural  achievement,  favored  by  the  wide  yawn- 
ing fireplace,  and  was  always  begun  by  daybreak. 
There  was  first  a  back-log,  from  fifteen  to  four  and 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  five  feet  long,  imbed- 
ded in  the  ashes ;  then  came  a  top  log ;  then  a  fore 
stick ;  then  a  middle  stick,  and  then  a- heap  of  kin- 
dlings, reaching  from  the  bowels  down  to  the  bottom. 
A-top  of  all  was  a  pyramid  of  smaller  frttgments,  art* 
fully  adjusted,  with  spaces  for  the  blaze. 

Friction  matches  had  not  then  been  sent  from  the 
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regions  of  brimstone,  to  enable  every  boy  or  beggar  to 
carry  a  conflagration  in  his  pocket  If  there  were  no 
coals  left  fix)m  the  last  night's  fire,  and  none  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  neighbors,  resort  was  had  to  flint, 
steel,  and  tinder-box.  Often,  when  the  flint  was  dull, 
and  the  steel  soft^  and  the  tinder  damp,  the  striking  of 
fire  was  a  task  requiring  both  energy  and  patience. 
If  the  edifice  on  the  andirons  was  skilfully  construct- 
ed, the  spark  being  applied,  there  was  soon  a  furious 
stinging  smoke,  which  Silliman  told  the  world  some 
years  after,  consisted  mainly  of  pyroligneous  acid. 
Nevertheless,  in  utter  ignorance  of  this  philosophical 
fact,  the  forked  flame  soon  began  to  lick  the  sweat- 
ing sticks  above,  and  by  the  time  the  family  had 
arisen,  and  assembled  in  the  "  keeping  room,"  there 
was  a  roaring  blaze,  which  defied  even  the  bitter 
blasts  of  winter — and  which,  by  the  way,  found  abun- 
dant admittance  through  the  crannies  of  the  doors 
and  windows.  To  feed  the  family  fire  in  those  days, 
during  the  severe  season,  was  fully  one  man's  work. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  household  history.  Sugar 
was  partially  supplied  by  our  maple-trees.  These 
were  tapped  in  March,  the  sap  being  collected,  and 
boiled  down  in  the  woods.  This  was  wholly  a  do- 
mestic operation,  and  one  in  which  all  the  children 
rejoiced,  each  taking  his  privilege  of  an  occasional 
sip  or  dip,  from  the  period  of  the  limpid  sap,  to  the 
granulated  condiment.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  sup. 
ply  of  sugar  was  from  the  West  Indies. 
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Bam  was  largely  consumed,  but  our  distilleries  had 
scarcely  begun.  A  half-pint  of  it  was  given  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  every  day-laborer,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  summer  season.  In  all  families,  rich  or 
poor,  it  was  offered  to  male  visitors  as  an  essential 
point  of  hospitality,  or  even  good  manners.  Wo- 
men— ^I  beg  pardon — ^ladies,  took  their  schnapps,  then 
named  ''  Hopkins'  Elixir,"  which  was  the  most  delf- 
cious  and  seductive  means  of  getting  tipsy  that  has 
been  invented.  Crying  babies  were  silenced  with  hot 
toddy,  then  esteemed  an  infallible  remedy  for  wind 
on  the  stomach.  Every  man  imbibed  his  morning 
dram,  an4  this  was  esteemed  temperance.  There  is 
a  story  of  a  preacher  about  those  days,  who  thus  lec- 
tured his  parish :  "I  say  nothing,  my  beloved  breth- 
ren, against  taking  a  little  bitters  before  breakfast, 
and  after  breakfast,  especially  if  you  are  used  to  it. 
What  I  contend  against  is  this  dramming,  dramming, 
dramming,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  There  are  some 
men  who  take  a  glass  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  pur- 
pose  to  contend  against  old  established  customs,  my 
brethren,  rendered  respectable  by  time  and  author- 
ity ;  but  this  dramming,  dramming,  is  a  crying  sin  in 
the  land." 

However  absurd  this  may  seem  now,  it  was  not 
then  very  wide  of  the  public  sentiment.  Huxham's 
tincture  was  largely  prescribed  by  the  physicians. 
Tanaey  bitters  were  esteemed  a  sort  of  panacea, 
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moral  as  well  as  physical,  for  even  the  morning 
prayer  went  up  heavily  without  it.  The  place  of 
Stoughton — ^for  this  mixture  was  not  then  invented 
— was  supplied  by  a  tuft  of  tansey  which  Providence 
seemed  to  place  somewhere  in  every  man's  garden 
or  home  lot. 

As  to  brandy,  I  scarcely  beard  of  it,  so  &r  as  I 
6an  recollect,  till  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  as  ap- 
prentice in  a  country  store,  was  called  upon  to  sell 
it.  Cider  was  the  universal  table  beverage.  CSider 
brandy  and  whisky  were  soon  after  evoked  fix>m 
the  infernal  caldron  of  evil  spirits.  I. remember,  in 
my  boyhood,  to  have  seen  a  strange,  zigzag  tin  tube, 
denominated  a  *'  still,"  belonging  to  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors, converting,  drop  by  drop,  certain  innocent 
liquids  into  the  infernal  fire-water.  But,  in  the 
days  I  i^>eak  o^  French  brandy  was  rather  confined 
to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  to  the  drug  shop. 

Wine  in  our  country  towns  was  then  almost  ex- 
dusively  used  for  the  sacrament  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  story  of  these  days,  which  is  suggestive. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  G of  J. . . .  had  a  brother  who 

had  lived  some  years  in  France,  and  was  fiimiliar  with 
the  wines  of  that  country.  On  a  certain  occasion,  he 
dined  with  his  clerical  brother,  who  after  dinner  gave 
him  a  glass  of  this  beverage.  The  visitor  having 
tasted  it,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  wry 
fiices. 

^*  Where  did  you  get  ihia  liquor,  brother?"  said  he 
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''  Why  it  is  some  that  was  left  over  from  the  sacra- 
ment, and  mj  deacons  sent  it  to  me." 

"I  don't  wonder,  brother,"  was  the  reply,  "that 
youp  church  is  so  small,  now  that  I  know  what  wine 
you  give  them." 

There  was,  of  course,  no  baker  in  Bidgefield ;  each 
fiunily  not  only  made  its  own  bread,  cakes,  and  pies, 
but  their  own  soap,  candles,  butter,  cheese,  and  the 
like.  The  fiibrication  of  doth,  linen,  and  woolen 
was  no  less  a  domestic  operation.  Cotton— that  is, 
raw  cotton — ^was  then  wholly  unknown  among  us  at 
the  North,  except  as  a  mere  curiosity,  produced  some 
where  in  the  tropics ;  but  whether  it  grew  on  a  plant, 
or  an  animal,  was  not  clearly  settled  in  the  public 
mind. 

We  raised  our  own  flax,  rotted  it,  hackled  it, 
dressed  it,  and  spun  it.  The  little  wheel,  turned  by 
the  foot,  had  its  place,  and  was  as  familiar  as  if  it 
had  been  a  member  of  the  family.  How  often  have 
I  seen  my  mother,  and  my  grandmother  too,  sit  down 
to  it — ^though  this,  as  I  remember,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  spinning  some  finer  kind  of  thread — ^the  burden  of 
the  spinning  being  done  by  a  neighbor  of  ours,  Sally 
St.  John.  By  the  way,  she  was  a  good-hearted,  cheer- 
ftil  old  maid,  who  petted  me  beyond  my  deserts.  I 
grieve  to  say,  that  I  repaid  her  partiality  by  many 
mischievous  pranks,  for  which  I  should  have  been 
roundly  punished,  had  not  the  good  creature,  like 
charity,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.    I  did  indeed 
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get  filliped  for  catching  her  foot  one  day  in  a  steel- 
trap,  but  I  declare  that  I  was  innocent  of  malice  pre- 
pense, inasmuch  as  I  had  set  the  trap  for  a  rat  in- 
stead of  the  said  Sally.  Nevertheless,  the  verdict 
was  against  me,  not  wholly  because  of  my  misdemea- 
nor in  this  particular  instance,  but  partly  upon  the 
general  theory  that  if  I  did  not  deserve  punishment 
for  that,  I  had  deserved  it,  and  should  deserve  it  for 
something  else,  and  so  it  was  safe  to  administer  it. 

The  wool  was  also  spun  in  the  family,  partly  by 
my  sisters,  and  partly  by  Molly  Gregory,  daughter 
of  our  neighbor,  the  town  carpenter.  I  remember 
her  well  as  she  sang  and  spun  aloft  in  the  attic  In 
those  days,  church  singing  was  one  of  the  fine  arts — 
the  only  one,  indeed,  which  flourished  in  Ridgefield, 
except  the  music  of  the  drum  and  fife.  The  choir 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  ranged  on  thi^  sides  ot 
the  meeting-house  gallery.  The  tenor,  led  by  Dea- 
con Hawley,  was  in  fix)nt  of  the  pulpit,  the  base  to 
the  left,  and  the  treble  and  counter  to  the  right* — 
the  whole  being  set  in  motion  by  a  pitch-pipe,  made 
by  the  deacon  himself  who  was  a  cabinet-maker. 
Molly  took  upon  herself  the  entire  counter,  for  she 
had  excellent  lungs.  The  fuging  tunes,  which 
had  then  run  a  little  mad,  were  her  delight,  and  of 
all  these,  Montgomery  was  the  general  favorite. 
In  her  solitary  operations  aloft,  I  have  often  heard 

*  This  MpftraUoQ  of  a  choir  is  seldom  pw  jtioednow  in  oar  ehorohes, 
bat  was  in  ganenl  ass  at  thia  period. 
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her  send  forth  from  the  attic  windows,  the  droning 
hum  of  her  wheel,  with  fitful  snatches  of  a  hymn,  in 
which  the  base  began,  the  tenor  followed,  then  the 
treble,  and  finally,  the  counter — winding  up  with  ir- 
resistible pathos.  Molly  singing  to  herself,  and  all  un- 
conscious of  eavesdroppers,  carried  on  all  the  parts, 
thus: 

JBcue,       *^  Long  for  a  cooling — 
Tenor.     "  Long  for  a  cooling — 
TrdfU,    "  Long  for  a  cooling — 
Counter.  ^*  Long  for  a  cooling  stream  at  hand. 
And  they  most  drink  or  die  T* 

The  knitting  of  stockings  was  performed  by  the 
female  part  of  the  family  in  the  evening,  and  espe 
cially  at  tea  parties.  According  to  the  theory  of  so- 
ciety in  that  golden  age,  this  was  a  moral  as  well  as 
an  economical  employment,  inasmuch  as  Satan  was 
held  to  find 

*^  8ome  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Satan,  however,  dodged  the  question,  for  if  the 
hands  were  occupied,  the  tongue  was  loose ;  and  it 
was  said  that  in  some  families,  he  kept  them  well  oc- 
cupied with  idle  gossip.  At  all  events,  pianos,  chess- 
boards, graces,  battledoors,  and  shuttlecocks,  with 
other  safety-valves  of  the  kind,  were  only  known  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  as  belonging  to  some  such 
Vanity  Fair  as  New  York  or  Boston. 

Vol.  L-4 
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The  weaving  of  cloth — ^linen,  as  well  as  woulen — 
was  performed  by  an  itinerant  workman,  who  came 
to  the  house,  put  up  his  loom,  and  threw  his  shuttle, 
till  the  season's  work  was  done.  The  linen  was 
bleached,  and  made  up  by  the  family ;  the  woolen 
cloth  was  sent  to  the  fuller  to  be  dyed  and  dressed. 
Twice  a  year,  that  is,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the 
tailor  came  to  the  house  and  fabricated  the  semi- 
annual stock  of  clothes  for  the  male  members — this 
being  called  "  whipping  the  cat." 

Mantuamakers  and  milliners  came  in  their  turn,  to 
fit  out  the  female  members  of  the  family.  There 
was  a  similar  process  as  to  boots  and  shoes.  We 
sent  the  hides  of  the  cattle— cows  and  calves  we  had 
killed — to  the  tanner,  and  these  came  back  in  assorted 
leather.  Occasionally  a  little  morocco,  then  wholly 
a  foreign  manufacture,  was  bought  at  the  store,  and 
made  up  for  the  ladies'  best  shoes.  Amby  Benedict, 
the  circulating  shoemaker,  upon  due  notice,  came 
with  his  bench,  lapstone,  and  awls,  and  converted 
some  little  room  into  a  shop,  till  the  household  was 
duly  shod.  He  was  a  merry  fellow,  and  threw  in 
lots  of  singing  gratis.  He  played  all  the  popular 
airs  upon  his  lapstone — as  hurdygurdies  and  hand- 
organs  do  now. 

Carpets  were  then  only  known  in  a  few  fimiilies, 
and  were  confined  to  the  keeping-room  and  parlor. 
They  were  all  home-made:  the  warp  consisting  of 
woolen  yam,  and  the  woof  of  lists  and  old  woolen 
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dotli,  cut  into  strips,  and  sewed  together  at  the 
ends.  Coverlids  generally  consisted  of  quilts,  made 
of  pieces  of  waste  calico,  elaborately  sewed  together 
in  octagons,  and  quilted  in  rectangles,  giving  the 
whole  a  gay  and  rich  appearance.  This  process 
of  quilting  generally  brought  together  the  women  of 
the  neighborhood,  married  and  single,  and  a  great 
time  they  had  of  it — what  with  tea,  talk,  and  stitch- 
ing. In  the  evening,  the  beaux  were  admitted,  so 
that  a  quilting  was  a  real  festival,  not  unfrequently 
getting  young  people  into  entanglements  which  mat- 
rimony alone  could  unravel. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  sort  of  communism  or  so- 
cialism which  prevailed  in  our  rural  districts  long 
before  Owen  or  Fourier  was  bom.  K  some  old  Arca- 
dian of  the  golden  age  had  written  his  life,  as  I  now 
write  mine,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  ap- 
peared that  this  system  existed  then  and  there,  and 
that  these  pretended  inventors  were  mere  imitators.  At 
all  events,  at  Ridgefield  we  used  to  have  "  stone  bees," 
when  all  the  men  of  a  village  or  hamlet  came  togeth- 
er with  their  draft  cattle,  and  united  to  clear  some 
patch  of  earth  which  had  been  stigmatized  by  nature 
with  an  undue  visitation  of  stones  and  rocks.  All 
this  labor  was  gratuitously  rendered,  save  only  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  furnished  the  grog.  Such 
a  meeting  was  always  of  course  a  very  social  and 
sociable  affair.  When  the  work  was  done,  gymnas* 
tic  exercises — such  as  hopping,  wrestling,  and  foot- 
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racing — took  place  among  the  athletic  young  men 
My  father  generally  attended  these  celebrations  as  a 
looker-on.  It  was  indeed  the  custom  for  the  clergy 
of  the  olden  time,  to  mingle  with  the  people,  even 
in  their  labors  and  their  pastimes.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  it  seemed  that  things  went  better  when  the 
parson  gave  them  his  countenance.  I  followed  my 
fiither's  example,  and  attended  these  cheerful  and 
beneficial  gatherings.  Most  of  the  boys  of  the  town 
did  the  same.  I  may  add  Ihat,  if  I  may  trust  the  tra- 
ditions of  Bidgefield,  the  cellar  of  our  new  house  was 
dug  by  a  iee  in  a  single  day,  and  that  was  Christ- 
mas. 

House-raising  and  barn-raising,  the  framework  be- 
ing always  of  wood,  were  done  in  the  same  way  by  a 
neighborly  gathering  of  the  people.  I  remember  an 
anecdote  of  a  church-raising,  which  I  may  as  well 
relate  here.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  I  think 
at  Lyme,  or  Pautipaug,  a  meeting-house  was  destroyed 
by  lightning.  After  a  year  or  two,  the  society  mus- 
tered its  energies,  and  raised  the  frame  of  Another  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  stood  about  six  months, 
and  was  then  blown  over. 

In  due  time,  another  frame  was  prepared,  and  the 
neighborhood  gathered  together  to  raise  it.  It  was  now 
proposed  by  Deacon  Hart  that  they  should  commence 
the  performances  by  a  prayer  and  hymn,  it  having 
been  suggested  that  perhaps  the  want  of  these  pious 
preliminarieB  on  former  occasions,  had  something  to 
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do  with  the  calamitous  results  which  attended  them. 
When  all  was  ready,  therefore,  a  prayer  was  made, 
and  the  chorister  of  the  place  deaconed*  the  first 
two  lines  of  the  hymn  thus : 

*^  K  God  to  baild  the  boose  deny, 
The  builders  work  in  vain." 

This  being  sung,  the  chorister  completed  the  verse 
thus,  adapting  the  lines  to  the  occasion : 

*^  Unless  the  Lord  doth  shingle  it. 
It  will  blow  down  agin  I" 

1  must  not  fail  to  give  you  a  portrait  of  one  of  our 
village  homes — of  the  middle  class — at  this  era,    I 

take  as  an  example  that  of  our  neighbor,  J B . . . . 

who  had  been  a  tailor,  but  having  thriven  in  his 
aflEairs,  and  now  advanced  to  the  age  of  some  fifty 
years,  had  become  a  farmer — such  a  career,  by  the 
way,  being  common  at  the  time;  for  the  prudent 
mechanic,  adding  to  his  house  and  his  lands,  as  his 
necessities  and  his  thrift  dictated,  usually  ended  as 
the  proprietor  of  an  ample  house,  fifty  to  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  an  ample  barn,  stocked  with  half 


*  Deaconing?  a  hymn  or  pMlnif  was  adopted  on  ocoaaions  when  there 
was  but  a  single  book,  or  perhaps  bat  one  or  two  books,  at  band — a 
circnmstance  more  common  fifty  years  ago,  when  singing-books  were 
scarce,  than  at  pret^ent,  when  books  of  all  kinds  render  food  for  the 
mind  as  cheap  and  abundant  at*  that  for  the  body.  In  sach  case«,  the 
leader  of  the  choir,  or  the  deacon,  or  some  other  person,  read  a  verse, 
or  perhaps  two  lines  of  a  hymn,  which  being  aung,  other  atanxas  waro 
fead,  and  then  aong  in  the  same  way. 
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a  dozen  cows,  one  or  two  horses,  a  flock  of  slieep,  and 
a  general  assortment  of  poultry. 

The  home  of  this,  our  neighbor  B ,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  road  leading  to  Salem,  there  being  a  wide 
space  in  front  occupied  by  the  wood-pile,  which  in 
these  days  was  not  only  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
but  of  formidable  bulk.  The  size  of  the  wood-pile 
was  indeed  in  some  sort  an  index  to  the  rank  and 
condition  of  the  proprietor.  The  house  itself  was  a 
low  edifice,  forty  feet  long,  and  of  two  stories  in 
front;  the  rear  being  what  was  called  a  breakbackj 
that  is,  sloping  down  to  a  height  of  ten  feet ;  this  low 
part  furnishing  a  shelter  for  garden  tools,  and  various 
household  instruments.  The  whole  was  constructed 
of  wood ;  the  outside  being  of  the  dun  complexion 
assumed  by  unpainted  wood,  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  save  only  that  the  roof 
was  tinged  of  a  reddish-brown  by  a  fine  moss  that 
found  sustenance  in  the  chestnut  shingles. 

To  the  left  was  the  garden,  which  in  the  produc- 
tive season  was  a  wilderness  of  onions,  squashes,  cu- 
cumbers, beets,  parsnips,  and  currants,  with  the  never- 
fidling  tansey  for  bitters,  horseradish  for  seasoning, 
and  fennel  for  keeping  old  women  awake  in  church 
time.  A  sprig  of  fennel  was  in  fact  the  theological 
smelling-bottle  of  the  tender  sex,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  the  men,  who,  from  long  sitting  in  the 
sanctuary — after  a  week  of  labor  in  the  field — ^found 
themselves  too  strongly  tempted  to  visit  the  forbidden 
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land  of  Nod — ^would  sometimes  borrow  a  sprig  of 
fennel,  and  exorcise  the  fiend  that  threatened  their 
spiritual  welfare. 

The  interior  of  the  house  presented  a  parlor  with 
plain,  whitewashed  walls,  a  home-made  carpet  upon 
the  floor,  calico  curtains  at  the  window,  and  a  mirror 
three  feet  by  two  against  the  side,  with  a  mahogany 
frame:  to  these  must  be  added  eight  chairs  and  a 
cherry  table,  of  the  manufacture  of  Deacon  Hawley. 
The  keeping  or  sitting  room  had  also  a  carpet,  a 
dozen  rush-bottom  chairs,  a  table,  &c.  The  kitchen 
was  large — ^fully  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  fireplace 
six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  On  one  side,  it 
looked  out  upon  the  garden,  the  squashes  and  cu- 
cumbers  climbing  up  and  forming  festoons  over  the 
door ;  on  the  other  a  view  was  presented  of  the  or- 
chard, embracing  first  a  circle  of  peaches,  pears,  and 
plums,  and  beyond,  a  wide-spread  clover  field,  embow- 
ered with  apple-trees.  Just  by,  was  the  well,  with  its 
tall  sweep,  the  old  oaken  bucket  dangling  from  the 
pole.  The  kitchen  was  in  fact  the  most  comfortable 
room  in  the  house ;  cool  in  summer,  and  perfumed 
with  the  breath  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard :  in 
winter,  with  its  roaring  blaze  of  hickory,  it  was  a 
cosy  resort,  defying  the  bitterest  blasts  of  the  season. 
Here  the  whole  family  assembled  at  meals,  save  only 
when  the  presence  of  company  made  it  proper  to 
serve  tea  in  the  parlor. 

The  chambers  were  all  without  carpets,  and  the 
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Aimiture  was  generallj  of  a  simple  character.  The 
beds,  however,  were  of  ample  size,  and  well  filled 
with  geese  feathers,  these  being  deemed  essential  for 
comfortable  people.  I  must  say,  by  the  way,  that 
every  decent  family  had  its  flock  of  geese,  of  course, 
which  was  picked  thrice  a  year,  despite  the  noisy  re- 
monstrances of  both  goose  and  gander.  The  sheets 
of  the  bed,  though  of  home-made  linen,  were  as  white 
as  the  driven  snow.  Indeed,  the  beds  of  this  era 
showed  that  sleep  was  a  luxury,  well  understood  and 
duly  cherished  by  all  classes.  The  cellar,  extending 
under  the  whole  house,  was  a  vast  receptacle,  and  by 
no  means  the  least  important  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  the  autumn,  it  was  supplied  with  three 
barrels  of  beef  and  as  many  of  pork,  twenty  barrels  of 
cider,  with  numerous  bins  of  potatoes,  turnips,  beets, 
carrots,  and  cabbages.  The  garret,  which  was  of 
huge  dimensions,  at  the  same  time  displayed  a  laby- 
rinth of  dried  pumpkins,  peaches,  and  apples — hung 
in  festoons  upon  the  rafters,  amid  bunches  of  summer 
savory,  boneset,  fennel,  and  other  herbs — the  floor 
being  occupied  by  heaps  of  wool,  flax,  tow,  and  the 
like. 

The  bam  corresponded  to  the  house.  It  was  a  low 
brown  structure,  having  abundance  of  sheds  built  on 
to  it,  without  the  least  regard  to  symmetry.  I  need 
not  say  it  was  well  stocked  with  hay,  oats,  rye,  and 
buckwheat.  Six  cows,  one  or  two  horses,  three  dozen 
sheep,  and  an  ample  supply  of  poultry,  including  two 
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or  three  broods  of  turkeys,   constituted  its  living 
tenants. 

The  &rm  I  need  not  describe  in  detail,  but  the 
orchard  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  consisted  of 
three  acres,  covered,  as  I  have  said,  with  apple-trees, 
yielding  abundantly — as  well  for  the  cider-mill  as  for 
the  table,  including  the  indispensable  winter  apple- 
sauce— according  to  their  kinds.  In  the  spring,  an 
apple  orchard  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  the  world.  No  tree  or  shrub  presents  a  bloom 
at  once  so  gorgeous,  and  so  fragrant.  Just  at  this 
time  it  is  the  paradise  of  the  bees  and  the  birds — the 
former  filling  the  air  with  their  gentle  murmurs,  and 
the  latter  celebrating  their  nuptials  with  all  the  frolic 
and  fun  of  a  universal  jubilee.  How  often  have 
I  ventured  into  Uncle  Josey's  ample  orchard  at  this 
joyous  season,  and  stood  entranced  among  the  robins, 
blackbirds,  woodpeckers,  bluebirds,  jays,  and  orioles, 
— all  seeming  to  me  like  playmates,  racing,  cha- 
sing, singing,  rollicking,  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
joy,  or  perchance  slyly  pursuing  their  courtships,  or 
even  more  slyly  building  their  nests,  and  rearing 
their  young. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  I  need  not  describe,  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  Uncle  Josey  himself  was  a  little 
deaf,  and  of  moderate  capacity,  yet  he  lived  to  good 
account,  for  he  reared  a  large  family,  and  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers  at  a  good  old  age,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  handsome  estate,  a  fisdr  name,  and  a  safe 
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example.  His  wife,  who  spent  her  early  life  at  ser- 
vice in  a  kitchen,  was  a  handsome,  lively,  eflScient 
woman,  mother  of  a  large  and  prosperous  family,  and 
a  universal  favorite  in  the  neighborhood.  She  is 
still  living  in  a  green  old  age,  with  several  genera- 
tions of  descendants,  who  call  down  blessings  on  her 
name. 

This  is  the  homely  picture  of  a  Ridgefield  farmer's 
home,  half  a  century  ago.  There  were  other  estab- 
lishments more  extensive  and  more  sumptuous  in  the 
town,  as  there  were  others  also  of  an  inferior  grade. 
Yet  this  was  a  feiir  sample  of  the  houses,  barns,  and 
farms  of  the  middle  class — the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. Since  then  the  times  have  changed,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show  :  the  general  standard  of  living  has  in 
ail  things  improved ;  but  still  the  same  elements  of 
thrift,  economy,  piety,  prudence,  and  progress  are 
visible  on  every  side.  Uncle  Josey's  house  is  still 
standing;  its  exterior  shows  no  coat  of  paint,  but 
the  interior  displays  Kidderminster  carpets — made  at 
Enfield  or  Lowell — mahogany  bureaus,  gilt  looking- 
glasses,  and  a  small  well-filled  mahogany  bookcase. 
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LETTER   VII. 

Donrntie  Bainii  qf  tks  Ftoph—JfeaU—Serva/Ut  and  MuUr§^J)rw§$ 
Amu$emtnU  —  FetHvalt  —  Maarriagm  —  FunsrdU — Dtmeing —  WiiUtt 
SporU^Upand  Ihwrir-Ify  Ikoo  Orandmothers. 

My  Dbab  0****** 

You  will  gather  from  my  preceding  letter,  some 
ideas  of  the  household  industry  and  occupations  of 
country  people  in  Connecticut,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Their  manners,  in  other  re- 
spects, had  a  corresponding  stamp  of  homeliness  and 
simplicity. 

In  most  femilies,  the  first  exercise  of  the  morning 
was  reading  the  Bible,  followed  by  a  prayer,  at  which 
all  were  assembled,  including  the  servants  and  help- 
ers of  the  kitchen  and  the  farm.  Then  came  the 
breakfast,  which  was  a  substantial  meal,  always  in- 
cluding hot  viands,  with  vegetables,  apple-sauce,  pick- 
les, mustard,  horseradish,  and  various  other  condi- 
ments. Cider  was  the  common  drink  for  laboring 
people;  even  children  drank  it  at  will.  Tea  was 
common,  but  not  so  general  as  now.  Coffee  was  al- 
most unknown.  Dinner  was  a  still  more  hearty  and 
varied  repast — characterized  by  abundance  of  garden 
vegetables ;  tea  was  a  light  supper. 

The  day  began  early  :  breakfast  was  had  at  six  in 
summer  and  seven  in  winter;  dinner  at  noon — the 
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work  people  in  the  fields  being  called  to  their  meals 
by  a  conch-shell,  usually  winded  by  some  kitchen 
Triton.  The  echoing  of  this  noon-tide  horn,  from 
farm  to  farm,  and  over  hill  and  dale,  was  a  species  of 
music  which  even  rivaled  the  popular  melody  of  drum 
and  fife.  Tea — the  evening  meal,  usually  took  place 
about  sundown.  In  families  where  all  were  laborers, 
all  sat  at  table,  servants  as  well  as  masters — ^the  food 
being  served  before  sitting  down.  In  families  where 
the  masters  and  mistresses  did  not  share  the  labors  of 
the  household  or  the  farm,  the  meals  of  the  domes- 
tics were  had  separate.  There  was,  however,  in  those 
days  a  perfectly  good  understanding  and  good  feeling 
between  the  masters  and  servants.  The  latter  were 
not  Irish ;  they  had  not  as  yet  imbibed  the  pie 
beian  envy  of  those  above  them,  which  has  since  so 
generally  embittered  and  embarrassed  American  do- 
mestic life.  The  terms  democrat  and  aristocrat  had 
not  got  into  use :  these  distinctions,  and  the  feelings 
now  implied  by  them,  had  indeed  no  existence  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Our  servants,  during  all 
ray  early  life,  were  of  the  neighborhood,  generally 
the  daughters  of  respectable  farmers  and  mechanics, 
and  respecting  others,  were  themselves  respected  and 
cherished.  They  were  devoted  to  the  interests  ol 
the  family,  and  were  always  relied  upon  and  treated 
as  friends.  In  health,  they  had  the  same  food ;  in 
sickness,  the  same  care  as  the  masters  and  mistresses 
or  their  ohildren.    This  servitude  implied  no  degra- 
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dation,  because  it  did  not  degrade  the  heart  or  man- 
ners of  those  subjected  to  it.  It  was  never  thought 
of  as  a  reproach  to  a  man  or  woman — ^in  the  stations 
they  afterwards  filled — that  he  or  she  had  been  out 
to  service.  If  servitude  has  since  become  associated 
with  debasement,  it  is  only  because  servants  them- 
selves, under  the  bad  guidance  of  demagogues,  have 
lowered  their  calling  by  low  feelings  and  low  man- 
ners. ^ 

At  the  period  of  my  earliest  recollections,  men  of 
all  classes  were  dressed  in  long,  broad-tailed  coats, 
with  huge  pockets,  long  waistcoats,  and  breeches. 
Hats  had  low  crowns,  with  broad  brims — some  so 
wide  as  to  be  supported  at  the  sides  with  cords.  The 
stockings  of  the  parson,  and  a  few  others,  were  of 
silk  in  summer  and  worsted  in  winter ;  those  of  the 
people  were  generally  of  wool,  and  blue  and  gray 
mixed.  Women  dressed  in  wide  bonnets — some- 
times of  straw  and  sometimes  of  silk:  the  gowns 
were  of  silk,  muslin,  gingham,  &c. — generally  close 
and  short-waisted,  the  breast  and  shoulders  being 
covered  by  a  full  muslin  kerchief.  Girls  ornamented 
themselves  with  a  large  white  Vandyke.  On  the 
whole,  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women  has  greatly 
changed.  As  to  the  former,  short,  snug,  close-fitting 
garments  have  succeeded  to  the  loose  latitudinarian 
coats  of  former  times  :  stove-pipe  hats  have  followed 
broad  brims,  and  pantaloons  have  taken  the  place  of 
breeches.     With  the  other  sex — little  French  bon- 
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nets,  set  round  with  glowing  flowers,  flourish  in  the 
place  of  the  plain,  yawning  hats  of  yore ;  then  it  was 
as  much  an  effort  to  make  the  waists  short,  as  it  is 
now  to  make  them  long.  As  to  the  hips,  which  now 
make  so  formidable  a  display — ^it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  days  I  allude  to,  ladies  had  none  to  speak  of 

The  amusements  were  then  much  the  same  as  at 
present — ^though  some  striking  differences  may  be 
noted.  Books  and  newspapers — which  are  now  dif- 
fused even  among  the  country  towns,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all,  young  and  old — were  then  scarce,  and 
were  read  respectfully,  and  as  if  they  were  grave  mat- 
ters, demanding  thought  and  attention.  They  were 
not  toys  and  pastimes,  taken  up  every  day,  and  by 
everybody,  in  the  short  intervals  of  labor,  and  then 
hastily  dismissed,  like  waste  paper.  The  aged  sat 
down  when  they  read,  and  drew  forth  their  specta- 
cles, and  put  them  deliberately  and  reverently  upon 
the  nose.  These  instruments  were  not  as  now,  little 
tortoise-shell  hooks,  attached  to  a  ribbon,  and  put  off 
and  on  with  a  jerk ;  but  they  were  of  silver  or  steel,  sub- 
stantially made,  and  calculated  to  hold  on  with  a  firm 
and  steady  grasp,  showing  the  gravity  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  devoted.  Even  the  young  ap- 
proached a  book  with  reverence,  and  a  newspaper 
with  awe.     How  the  world  has  changed  I 

The  two  great  festivals  were  Thanksgiving  and 
*  training-day"  —the  latter  deriving,  from  the  still  lin- 
gering spirit  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  decidedly 
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martial  character.  The  marching  of  the  troops,  and 
the  discharge  of  gunpowder,  which  invariably  closed 
the  exercises,  were  glorious  and  inspiring  mementoes 
of  heroic  achievements,  upon  many  a  bloody  field. 
The  music  of  the  drum  and  fife  resounded  on  every 
side.  A  match  between  two  rival  drummers  always 
drew  an  admiring  crowd,  and  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
chief  excitements  of  the  great  day. 

Tavern  haunting— -especially  in  winter,  when  there 
was  little  to  do — for  manufactures  had  not  then  sprung 
up  to  give  profitable  occupation,  during  this  inclement 
season — was  common,  even  with  respectable  farmers. 
Marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  evening,  at  the  house 
of  the  bride,  with  a  general  gathering  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  usually  wound  off  by  dancing.  Every- 
body went,  as  to  a  public  exhibition,  without  invita- 
tion. Funerals  generally  drew  large  processions, 
which  proceeded  to  the  grave.  Here  the  minister 
always  made  an  address,  suited  to  the  occasion.  K 
there  was  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
deceased,  it  was  turned  to  religious  account  in  the 
next  Sunday's  sermon.  Singing  meetings,  to  practice 
church  music,  were  a  great  resource  for  the  young,  in 
winter.  Dances  at  private  houses  were  common,  and 
drew  no  reproaches  from  the  sober  people  present. 
Balls  at  the  taverns  were  fi:^uented  by  the  young: 
the  children  of  deacons  and  ministers  attended,  though 
the  parents  did  not.  The  winter  brought  sleighing, 
skating,  and  the  usual  round  of  indoor  sports.    In 
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general,  the  intercourse  of  all  classes  was  kindly  and 
considerate — no  one  arrogating  superiority,  and  yet 
no  one  refusing  to  acknowledge  it,  where  it  existed. 
You  would  hardly  have  noticed  that  there  was  a 
higher  and  a  lower  class.  Such  there  Were  certainly, 
for  there  must  always  and  everywhere  be  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  the  wise  and  the  foolish — those  of  supe- 
rior and  those  of  inferior  intellect,  taste,  manners,  ap- 
pearance,  and  character.  But  in  our  society,  these 
existed  without  being  felt  as  a  privilege  to  one  which 
must  give  offence  to  another.  The  feuds  between  Up 
and  Down,  which  have  since  disturbed  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  society,  had  not  then,  begun. 

It  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  this  period,  if  I  give  you 
a  sketch  of  my  two  grandmothers.  Both  were  wid- 
ows, and  were  well  stricken  in  years,  when  they 
came  to  visit  us  at  Ridgefield — about  the  year  1803 
or  4.  My  grandmother  Ely  was  of  the  old  regime 
— a  lady  of  the  old  school,  and  sustaining  the  char- 
acter in  her  upright  carriage,  her  long,  tapering 
waist,  and  her  high-heeled  shoes.  The  costumes  of 
Louis  XV.'s  time  had  prevailed  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  even  at  this  period  they  still  lingered 
there,  in  isolated  cases,  though  the  Revolution  had 
generally  exercised  a  transforming  influence  upon  the 
toilet  of  both  men  and  women.  It  is  curious  enough 
that  at  this  moment — 1856 — the  female  attire  of  a 
century  ago  is  revived;   and  in  every  black-eyed, 
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stately  old  lady,  dressed  in  black  silk,  and  showing 
her  steel-gray  hair  beneath  her  cap,  I  can  now  see 
semblances  of  this,  my  maternal  grandmother. 

My  other  grandmother  was  in  all  things  the  oppo- 
site :  short,  fat,  blue-eyed,  practical,  utilitarian.  She 
was  a  good  example  of  the  country  dame — hearty, 
homespun,  familiar,  full  of  strong  sense  and  practical 
energy.  I  scarcely  know  which  of  the  two  I  liked  the 
best  The  first  sang  me  plaintive  songs ;  told  me  sto- 
ries of  the  Eevolution — her  husband,  Col.  Ely,  hav- 
ing had  a  large  and  painful  share  in  its  vicissitudes ; 
she  described  Gen.  Washington,  whom  she  had  seen ; 
and  the  French  officers,  Lafayette,  Bochambeau,  and 
others,  who  had  been  inmates  of  her  house.  She  told 
me  tales  of  even  more  ancient  date,  and  recited  poetry, 
generally  consisting  of  ballads,  which  were  suited  to 
my  taste.  And  all  this  lore  was  commended  to  me 
by  a  voice  of  inimitable  tenderness,  and  a  manner  at 
once  lofty  and  condescending.  My  other  grandmoth- 
er was  not  less  kind,  but  she  promoted  my  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  another  way.  Instead  of  stories, 
she  gave  me  bread  and  butter:  in  place  of  poetry, 
she  fed  me  with  apple-sauce  and  pie.  Never  was 
there  a  more  hearty  old  lady :  she  had  a  firm  con- 
viction that  children  must  be  fed,  and  what  she  be- 
lieved, she  practiced. 
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LETTER   VIII. 

MUrut  tf»  M^ekaniaU  Deviou—AgrieuUurt—My  ParmUt  Duign  me  far 
a  OarpeftUr—Ths  Dawn  of  the  Age  of  Invention — FuUon^  Ac— Per- 
pe^ual  Motion— WhiUUng—OenOemen—St.  Paul,  King  Alfred,  Dan- 
iel Webeter,  dbe. — Desire  of  Improvement,  a  New  England  CharacUir- 
iiUo-^ffunting—The  Bow  and  Arrow— The  FowUng-piece— Pigeons- 
Aneedote  qf  Parson  If. . . ,— Audubon  athd  Wilson — The  Passenger 
Pigeon— J^rHng  Gambles— The  Bladtsnake  and  Sereeeh-owl—FUhing 
^-Advantages  of  Cbuntty  Ufe  and  Country  Traiwn/g, 

MtdbabO»»»**» 

I  can  rec5ollect  with  great  vividness  the  interest 
I  took  in  the  domestic  events  I  have  described,  and 
which  circled  with  the  seasons  in  our  household  at 
this  period.  I  had  no  great  interest  in  the  operations 
of  the  farm.  Plowing,  hoeing,  digging,  seemed  to 
me  mere  drudgery,  imparting  no  instruction,  and  af- 
fording no  scope  for  ingenuity  or  invention.  I  had 
not  yet  learned  to  contemplate  agriculture  in  its  eco- 
nomical aspect,  nor  had  my  mind  yet  risen  to  that 
Btill  higher  view  of  husbandry,  which  leads  to  a  sci- 
entific study  of  the  soil  and  the  seasons,  and  teaches 
man  to  become  a  kind  of  second  Providence  to  those 
portions  of  the  earth  which  are  subjected  to  his  care. 
The  mechanical  operations  I  have  described,  as  well 
as  others — especially  those  of  the  weaver  and  carpen- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  stimulated  my  curiosity,  and  ex- 
cited my  emulation.  Thus  I  soon  became  familiar  with 
the  tools  of  the  latter,  and  made  such  windmills, 
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kites,  and  perpetual  motions,  as  to  extort  the  admi- 
ration of  my  playmates,  and  elcite  the  respect  of  my 
parents,  so  that  they  seriously  meditated  putting  me 
apprentice  to  a  carpenter.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
I  think  this  was  regarded  as  my  manifest  destiny.  I 
certainly  took  great  delight  in  mechanical  devices, 
and  became  a  celebrity  on  pine  shingles  with  a  pen- 
knife. It  was  a  day  of  great  endeavors  among  all 
inventive  geniuses.  Fulton  was  struggling  to  develop 
steam  navigation,  and  other  discoverers  were  thunder- 
ing at  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and  seeking  to  unfold 
the  wonders  of  art  as  well  as  of  nature.  It  was,  in  fiict, 
the  very  threshold  of  the  era  of  steamboats,  railroads, 
electric  telegraphs,  and  a  thousand  other  useful  dis- 
coveries, which  have  since  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.  In  this  age  of  excitement,  perpetual  motion 
was  the  great  hobby  of  aspiring  mechanics,  as  it 
has  been  indeed  ever  since.  I  pondered  and  whit- 
tled intensely  on  this  subject  before  I  was  ten  years 
old.  Despairing  of  reaching  my  object  by  mechan- 
ical means,  I  attempted  to  arrive  at  it  by  magnetism, 
my  father  having  bought  me  a  pair  of  horse-shoe 
magnets  in  one  of  his  journeys  to  New  Haven.  I 
should  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  a  principle 
in  the  nature  of  this  curious  element,  that  no  sub- 
stance will  instantly  intercept  the  stream  of  attraction. 
I  tried  to  change  the  poles,  and  turn  the  north  against 
the  south ;  but  there  too  nature  had  headed  me,  and 
of  course  I  failed. 
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A  word,  by  the  way,  on  the  matter  of  whittling. 
This  is  generally  represented  as  a  sort  of  idle,  fidgety, 
frivolous  use  of  the  penknife,  and  is  set  down  by  amia- 
ble foreigners  and  sketchers  of  American  manners  as 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  people.  No  portrait  of 
an  American  is  deemed  complete,  whether  in  the  sa- 
loon or  the  senate-chamber,  at  home  or  on  the  high- 
way, unless  with  penknife  and  shingle  in  hand.  I 
feel  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  resent  even  this, 
among  the  thousand  caricatures  that  pass  for  traits 
of  American  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  testify 
that,  during  my  youthful  days,  I  found  the.  pen- 
knife a  source  of  great  amusement  and  even  of  in- 
struction. Many  a  long  winter  evening,  many  a  dull, 
drizzly  day,  in  spring  and  summer  and  autumn — some- 
times at  the  kitchen  fireside,  sometimes  in  the  attic, 
amid  festoons  of  dried  apples,  peaches,  and  pumpkins ; 
sometimes  in  a  cosy  nook  of  the  barn ;  sometimes  in 
the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  stone- wall,  thatched  over 
with  wild  grape-vines — have  I  spent  in  great  ecstasy, 
making  candle-rods,  or  some  other  simple  article  of 
household  goods,  for  my  mother,  or  in  perfecting 
toys  for  myself  and  my  young  friends,  or  perhaps 
in  attempts  at  more  ambitious  achievements.  This 
was  not  mere  waste  of  time,  mere  idleness  and 
dissipation.  I  was  amused :  that  was  something. 
Some  of  the  pleasantest  remembrances  of  my  child- 
hood carry  me  back  to  the  scenes  I  have  just  indi- 
cated, when  in  happy  solitude,  absorbed  in  my  me- 
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dianical  devices,  I  still  listened  to  the  rain  pattering 
upon  the  roof,  or  the  wind  roaring  down  the  chimney 
— thus  enjoying  a  double  bliss — a  pleasing  occupa- 
tion, with  a  conscious  delight  in  my  sense  of  security    \ 
from  the  rage  of  the  elements  without.  -^ 

Nay  more — these  occupations  were  instructive: 
my  mind  was  stimulated  to  inquire  into  the  mechan- 
ical powers,  and  my  hand  was  educated  to  mechanical 
dexterity.  Smile,  if  you  please — ^but  reflect  I  Why 
is  it,  that  we  in  the  United  States  surpass  all  other 
nations,  in  the  excellence  of  our  tools  of  all  kinds? 
Why  are  our  axes,  knives,  hoes,  spades,  plows,  the 
best  in  the  world?  Because — in  part,  at  least — 
we  learn,  in  early  life,  this  alphabet  of  mechanics  the- 
oretical and  practical — whtUUng.  Nearly  every  head 
and  hand  is  trained  to  it.  We  know  and  feel  the 
diflference  between  dull  and  sharp  tools.  At  ten 
years  old,  we  are  all  epicures  in  cutting  instruments. 
This  is  the  beginning,  and  we  go  on,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  toward  perfection.  The  inventive  head,  and 
the  skillful,  executing  hand,  thus  become  general, 
national,  characteristic  among  us. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  some  people,  in  this 
country  as  well  as  others,  despise  labor,  and  espe- 
cially manual  labor,  as  ungenteel.  There  are  people 
in  these  United  States  who  scoff  at  New  England  on 
account  of  this  general  use  of  thrifty,  productive 
industry,  among  our  people  as  a  point  of  education. 
The  gentleman,  say  these  refined  persons,  must  not 
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work.  It  is  not  easy  to  cite  a  higher  example  of  a 
gentleman — in  thought,  feeling,  and  manner — than 
St  Paul,  and  he  was  a  tent-maker :  King  Alfred  was 
a  gentleman,  and  he  could  turn  his  hand  to  servile 
labor.  But  let  me  refer  to  New  England  examples. 
Daniel  Webster  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  began  with 
the  scythe  and  the  plow;  Abbot  Lawrence  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  served  through  every  grade,  an 
apprenticeship  to  his  profession ;  Timothy  Dwight 
was  a  gentleman,  and  was  trained  to  the  positive  la- 
bors of  the  farm ;  Franklin,  the  printer ;  Sherman, 
the  shoemaker;  Ellsworth,  the  teamster — all  were  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  that  high  order  which  regards  truth, 
honor,  manliness,  as  its  essential  basis.  Nothing,  in 
my  view,  is  more  despicable,  nothing  more  calculated 
to  diffuse  and  cherish  a  debasing  effeminacy  of  body 
and  soul,  than  the  doctrine  that  labor  is  degrading. 
Where  such  ideas  prevail,  rottenness  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  society. 

But  to  go  back  to  my  theme.  If  you  ask  me 
why  it  is  that  this  important  institution  of  whit- 
tling is  indigenous  among  us,  I  reply,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  our  country  is  full  of  a  great  variety  of 
woods,  suited  to  carpentry,  many  of  them  easily 
wrought,  and  thus  inviting  boyhood  to  try  its  hands 
upon  them.  In  the  next  place,  labor  is  dear,  and 
therefore  even  children  are  led  to  supply  themselves 
with  toys,  or  perchance  to  furnish  some  of  the  sim- 
pler articles  of  use  to  the  household.    This  deamess 
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of  labor,  moreover,  furnishes  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  production  of  labor-saying  machines,  and 
hence  it  is — ^through  all  these  causes,  co-operating 
one  with  another — that  steam  navigation,  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  the  steam  reaper,  &c.,  &c.,  are  Ameri- 
can inventions  :  hence  it  is  that,  whether  it  be  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London  or  Paris,  we  gain  a  greater 
proportion  of  prizes  for  useful  inventions,  than  any 
other  people.     That  is  what  comes  of  whittling  I 

There  is  no  doubt  another  element  to  be  considered 
in  a  close  and  philosophical  view  of  what  I  state — 
this  aptitude  of  our  people,  especially  those  of  New 
England,  for  mechanical  invention.  The  desire  of 
improvement  is  inherent  in  the  New  England  char- 
acter. This  springs  from  two  principles:  first,  a 
moral  sense,  founded  upon  religious  ideas,  making 
it  the  duty  of  ev§ry  man  to  seek  constantly  to  be  and 
do  better,  day  by  day,  as  he  advances  in  life.  This 
is  the  great  main-spring,  set  in  the  heart  by  Puritan- 
ism. Its  action  reaches  alike  to  time  and  to  eternity, 
Mr.  Webster  well  illustrated  the  New  England  char- 
acter in  this  respect,  when  he  describes  his  father  aa 
"shrinking  from  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his 
country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  bet- 
ter than  his  own."  This  desire  of  improvement  is 
indeed  extended  to  the  children,  and  animates  the 
bosom  of  every  parent. 

The  other  principle  I  allude  to  is  liberty,  civil 
and  social — actual  and  practical.     New  England  is 
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probably  the  only  country  in  the  world,  where  every 
man,  generally  speaking,  has  or  can  have  the  means 
— ^that  is,  the  money,  the  intelligence,  the  knowledge, 
the  power — ^to  choose  his  career;  to  say  where  he 
will  live,  what  profession  he  will  follow,  what  po- 
sition he  will  occupy. 

It  is  this  moral  sense,  in  every  man's  bosom,  im- 
pelling him  to  seek  improvement  in  all  things,  co- 
operating with  this  liberty,  giving  him  the  right 
and  the  ability  to  seek  happiness  in  his  own  way 
— which  forms  this  universal  spirit  of  improvement 
— ^the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  New  England 
people.  It  is  this  which  has  conquered  our  savage 
climate,  subdued  the  forests,  and  planted  the  whole 
country  with  smiling  towns  and  villages  :  it  is  this 
which  has  established  a  system  of  universal  educa- 
tion, cherished  religion,  promoted  literature,  founded 
benign  institutions,  perfected  our  political  system, 
and  abolished  negro  slavery,  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
mother  country. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  operations  of  this  principle 
in  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  classes.  The 
man  at  the  plow  is  not  a  mere  drudge :  he  is  not  like 
the  debased  subject  of  European  despotism,  a  servile 
tool,  an  unthinking,  unhoping,  unaspiring  animal,  to 
use  his  muscles,  without  thought  as  to  the  result  of 
his  labor.  Let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote  which  will 
illustrate  this  matter.  Some  years  ago,  a  young  New 
Englander  found  himself  in  the  back  parts  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  ashore  as  to  the  means  of  living.  In  this 
strait  he  applied  to  a  wealthy  Quaker  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  help. 

"  I  will  furnish  thee  with  work,  and  pay  thee  for 
it,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  it  is  not  my  cus- 
tom to  give  alms  to  one  able  to  labor,  like  thee." 

"  Well,  that's  all  I  want,"  said  the  Yankee :  "  of 
course  I  am  willing  to  work." 

"  What  can  thee  do,  friend  ?" 

^*  Any  thing.  I  will  do  any  thing,  to  get  a  little 
money,  to  help  me  out  of  my  difficulties." 

"  Well — ^there  is  a  log  yonder ;  and  there  is  an 
axe.  Thee  may  pound  on  the  log  with  the  head  of 
the  axe,  and  if  thee  is  diligent  and  faithful,  I  will  pay 
thee  a  dollar  a  day." 

"  Agreed  :  Td  as  soon  do  that  as  any  thing  else." 

And  so  the. youth  went  to  work,  and  pounded 
lustily  with  the  head  of  the  axe  upon  the  log.  After 
a  time  he  paused  to  take  breath ;  then  be  began  again. 
But  after  half  an  hour  he  stopped,  threw  down  the 
axe  impatiently,  and  walked  away,  saying,  "  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I'll  cut  wood  without  seeing  the  chips  fly  I" 

Thus  the  Yankee  laborer  has  a  mind  that  must  be 
contented :  he  looks  to  the  result  of  his  labor ;  and  if 
his  tools  or  implements  are  imperfect,  his  first  im- 
pulse is  to  improve  them,  and  finally  to  perfect  them. 
In  this  endeavor,  he  is  of  course  aided  by  the  me- 
chanical aptitude,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  not  only  our  utensils,  for  everv 

Vol.  I.-^ 
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BpecieB  of  common  work,  but  our  machines  generally 
for  the  saving  of  labor,  are  thus  excellent.  With 
what  painful  sympathy  have  I  seen  the  peasants  in 
ingenious  France  and  classic  Italy  sweating  and  toil- 
ing with  uncouth,  unhandy  implements,  which  have 
imdergone  no  improvement  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  which  abundantly  bespeak  the  despotism  which 
for  that  period  has  kept  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
bodies  in  bondage  I  You  wil]  not  wonder  that  such 
observations  have  carried  me  back  to  my  native  New 
England,  and  taught  me  to  appreciate  the  character 
and  institutions  of  its  people. 

I  must  add,  in  descending  &om  this  lofty  digres- 
sion to  my  simpler  story,  that  in  these  early  days,  I 
was  a  Nimrod,  a  mighty  hunter — first  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  afterward  with  the  old  hereditary 
firelock,  which  snapped  six  times  and  went  off  once. 
The  smaller  kinds  of  game  were  abundant.  The 
thickets  teemed  with  quails  ;*  partridges  drummed  in 
every  wood ;  the  gray-squirrel — the  most  picturesque 
animal  of  our  forests — enlivened  every  hickory  copse 
with  his  mocking  laugh,  his  lively  gambols,  and  his 
long  bannered  tail.  The  pigeons  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn migrated  in  countless  flocks,  and  many  lin- 
gered in  our  woods  for  the  season. 

Everybody  was  then  a  hunter,  not  of  course  a 

*  Tho  Amerioan  quail  is  a  species  of  partridge,  in  sixe  between  the 
European  quail  snd  partridge.  The  pariridf^  of  New  England  is  the 
pAmmuU  of  the  South,  and  the  ri{^«tf /rvKM  of  the  natoraliats. 
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sportsman,  for  the  chase  was  followed  more  for 
profit  than  for  pastime.  Game  was,  in  point  of  hctj 
a  snbstantial  portion  of  the  supply  of  food  at  cer- 
tain  seasons  of  the  year.  All  were  then  good  shots, 
and  my  &ther  could  not  be  an  exception :  he  was 
even  beyond  his  generation  in  netting  pigeons.  This 
was  not  deemed  a  reproach  at  that  time  in  a  clergy- 
man, nor  was  he  the  only  parson  that  indulged  in 
these  occupations.  One  day,  as  I  was  with  him  on  West 
Mountain,  baiting  pigeons,  we  had  seduced  a  flock  of 
three  or  four  dozen  down  into  the  bed  where  they 
were  feeding — my  father  and  myself  lying  concealed 
in  our  bush-hut,  close  by.  Suddenly,  whang  went  a 
gun  into  the  middle  of  the  flock  I  Out  we  ran  in 
great  indignation,  for  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  birds 
were  bleeding  and  fluttering  before  us.  Scarcely  had 
we  reached  the  spot,  when  we  met  Parson  M . . . .  of 
Lower  Salem,  who  had  thus  unwittingly  poached 
upon  us.  The  two  clergymen  had  first  a  flurry  and 
then  a  good  laugh,  after  which  they  divided  the  plun- 
der and  parted. 

The  stories  told  by  Wilson  and  Audubon  as  to  the 
amazing  quantity  of  pigeons  in  the  West,  were  real- 
ized by  us  in  Connecticut  half  a  century  ago.  I  have 
seen  a  stream  of  these  noble  birds,  pouring  at  brief 
intervals  through  the  skies,  firom  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun,  and  this  in  the  county  of  Fairfield.  I  may 
here  add,  that  of  all  the  pigeon  tribe,  this  of  our  coun- 
try— the  passenger  pigeon — ^is  the  swiftest  and  most 
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beautiful  of  a  swift  and  beautiful  generation.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  other 
for  the  table.  All  the  other  species  of  the  eastern  as 
well  as  the  western  continent,  which  I  have  tasted, 
are  soft  and  flavorless  in  comparison. 

I  can  recollect  no  sports  of  my  youth  which  equal- 
ed in  excitement  our  pigeon  hunts,  generally  ta- 
king place  in  September  and  October.  We  usually 
started  on  horseback  before  daylight,  and  made  a 
rapid  progress  to  some  stubble-field  on  West  Mount- 
ain. The  ride  in  the  keen,  fresh  air,  especially  as  the 
dawn  began  to  break,  was  delightful.  The  gradual 
encroachment  of  day  upon  the  night,  filled  my  mind 
with  sublime  images:  the  waking  up  of  a  world  from 
sleep,  the  joyousness  of  birds  and  beasts  in  the  re- 
turn of  morning,  and  my  own  sympathy  in  this 
cheerful  and  grateful  homage  of  the  heart  to  God, 
the  Giver  of  good — all  contributed  to  render  these 
adventures  most  impressive  upon  my  young  heart. 
My  memory  is  still  full  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
those  glorious  mornings :  the  silvery  whistle  of  the 
wings  of  migrating  flocks  of  plover — invisible  in  the 
gray  mists  of  dawn ;  the  faint  murmur  of  the  distant 
mountain  torrents ;  the  sonorous  gong  of  the  long- 
trailing  flocks  of  wild  geese,  seeming  to  come  from 
the  unseen  depths  of  the  skies — ^these  were  among  the 
suggestive  sounds  that  stole  through  the  dim  twilight. 
As  morning  advanced,  the  scene  was  inconceivably 
beautiful — the  mountain  sides,  clothed  in  autumnal 
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green  and  purple  and  gold,  rendeYrilmore  glowing  by 
the  sunrise — with  the  valleys  covered  with  mists  and 
spreading  out  like  lakes  of  silver;  whiTer^oi^- .every 
side  the  ear  was  saluted  by  the  mocking  scresuna^'of 
the  red-headed  woodpecker,  the  cawing  of  congresses- 
of  crows,  clamorous  as  if  talking  to  Buncombe ;  and 
finally  the  rushing  sound  of  the  pigeons,  pouring  like 
a  tide  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

By  this  time  of  course  our  nets  were  ready,  and 
our  flyers  and  stool-birds  on  the  alert.  What  mo- 
ments of  ecstasy  were  these,  and  especially  when  the 
head  of  the  flock — some  red-breasted  old  father  or 
grandfather — caught  the  sight  of  our  pigeons,  and 
turning  at  the  call,  drew  the  whole  train  down  into 
our  net-bed.  I  have  often  seen  a  hundred,  or  two 
hundred  of  these  splendid  birds,  come  upon  us,  with 
a  noise  absolutely  deafening,  and  sweeping  the  air 
with  a  sudden  gust,  like  the  breath  of  a  thunder- 
cloud. Sometimes  our  bush-hut,  where  we  lay  con- 
cealed, was  covered  all  over  with  pigeons,  and  we 
dared  not  move  a  finger,  as  their  red,  piercing  eyes 
were  upon  us.  When  at  last,  with  a  sudden  pull  of 
the  rope,  the  net  was  sprung,  and  we  went  out  to 
secure  our  booty — often  fifty,  and  sometimes  even  a 
hundred  birds — ^I  felt  a  fullness  of  triumph,  which 
words  are  wholly  inadequate  to  express  I 

Up  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  I  was  never  trusted 
with  a  gun.  Whenever  I  went  forth  as  a  sportsman  on 
my  own  account,  it  was  only  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
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If  I  failed  in  achibV&^nt,  I  made  ap  for  it  in  vivid 
feelings  aud'^nagmings.  The  intensity  of  my  per- 
eeptioa»x>ti*  these  occasions,  are  among  my  most  dis- 
till recollections.  Every  bird  that  flew,  every  sound 
•tHat  trembled  in  the  air,  every  copse  and  thicket, 
every  hill  and  dale — every  thing  that  my  senses  real- 
ized, my  memory  daguerreotyped.  Afterward,  when 
I  arrived  at  the  honors  of  shotrpouch  and  powder- 
horn,  I  roamed  the  country  far  and  wide,  over  mount- 
ain and  dell,  with  a  similar  vivacity  of  experience. 
My  performances  as  a  hunter  were  very  moderate. 
In  truth,  I  had  a  rickety  old  gun,  that  had  belonged 
to  my  grandfather,  and  though  it  perhaps  had  done 
good  service  in  the  Revolution,  or  further  back  in 
the  times  of  bears  and  wolves,  it  was  now  very  de- 
crepit, and  all  around  the  lock  seemed  to  have  the 
shaking  palsy.  Occasionally  I  met  with  adventures 
— ^half  serious  and  half  ludicrous.  Once,  in  running 
my  hand  into  a  hole  in  a  hollow  tree,  some  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  being  in  search  of  a  woodpecker, 
I  hauled  out  a  blacksnake.  At  another  time,  in  a 
similar  way,  I  had  my  fingers  pretty  sharply  nipped 
by  a  screech-owl.  My  memory  supplies  me  with 
numerous  instances  of  this  kind. 

As  to  fishing,  I  never  had  a  passion  for  it ;  I  was 
too  impatient.  I  had  no  enthusiasm  for  nibbles,  and 
there  were  too  many  of  these  in  proportion  to  the 
bites.  I  perhaps  resembled  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Bennett,  who  joined  the  Shakers  of  New  Canaan 
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about  these  days,  but  soon  left  them,  declaring  that 
the  Spirit  was  too  long  in  coming — "  he  could  not 
wait."  Nevertheless,  I  dreamed  away  some  pleasant 
hours  in  angling  in  the  brooks  and  ponds  of  my  na 
tive  town.  I  well  remember  that  on  my  eighth  birth- 
day, I  went  four  miles  to  Burt's  mills,  carrying  on 
the  old  mare  two  bushels  of  rye.  While  my  grist  was 
grinding,  I  angled  in  the  pond,  and  carried  home 
enough  for  a  generous  meal. 

Now  all  these  things  may  seem  trifles,  yet  m  a  re- 
view of  my  life,  I  deem  them  of  some  significance. 
This  homely  fiuniliarity  with  the  more  mechanical  arts 
was  a  material  part  of  my  education ;  this  commu- 
nion with  nature  gave  me  instructive  and  important 
lessons  fix)m  nature's  open  book  of  knowledge.  My 
technical  education,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was 
extremely  narrow  and  irregular.  This  defect  was  at 
least  partially  supplied  by  the  commonplace  incidents 
I  have  mentioned.  The  teaching,  or  rather  the  train- 
ing of  the  senses,  in  the  country — ear  and  eye,  foot 
and  hand,  by  running,  leaping,  climbing  over  hill  and 
mountain,  by  occasional  labor  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  &rm,  and  by  the  use  of  tools — and  all  this  in 
youth,  is  sowing  seed  which  is  repaid  largely  and 
readily  to  the  hand  of  after  cultivation,  however  un- 
skillful it  may  be.  This  is  not  so  much  because  of 
the  amount  of  knowledge  available  in  after-life,  which 
is  thus  obtained — ^though  this  is  not  to  be  despised — 
as  it  is  that  healthful,  vigorous,  manly  habits  and 
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asaociations  —  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  —  are 
thus  established  and  developed. 

It  is  a  riddle  to  many  people  that  the  emigrants 
from  the  country  into  the  city,  in  all  ages,  outstrip 
the  natives,  and  become  their  masters.  The  reason 
is  obvious:  country  education  and  country  life  are 
practical,  and  invigorating  to  body  and  mind,  and 
hence  those  who  are  thus  qualified  triumph  in  the 
race  of  life.  It  has  always  been,  it  will  always  be 
so ;  the  rustic  Goths  and  Vandals  will  march  in  and 
conquer  Rome,  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past.  I  say  this,  by  no  means  insisting  that  my 
own  life  furnishes  any  very  striking  proof  of  the  truth 
of  my  remarks ;  still,  I  may  say  that  but  for  the 
country  training  and  experience  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  which  served  as  a  foothold  for  subsequent  prog- 
ress, I  should  have  lingered  in  my  career  far  behind 
the  humble  advances  I  have  actually  made. 

Let  me  illustrate  and  verify  ray  meaning  by  spe- 
cific examples.  In  my  youth  I  became  familiar  with 
every  bird  common  to  the  country  ;  I  knew  his  call, 
his  song,  his  hue,  his  food,  his  habits ;  in  short,  his 
natural  history.  I  could  detect  him  by  his  flight,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  knew  all  the  quadru- 
peds— wild  as  well  as  tame.  I  was  acquainted  with 
almost  every  tree,  shrub,  bush,  and  flower,  indige- 
nous to  the  country ;  not  botanically,  but  according 
to  popular  ideas.  I  recognized  them  instantly,  where- 
ever  I  saw  them ;  I  knew  their  forms,  hues,  leaves, 
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blossoms,  and  fruit.  I  could  tell  their  characteristics, 
their  uses,  the  legends  and  traditions  that  belonged 
to  them.  All  this  I  learned  by  familiarity  with  these 
objects ;  meeting  with  them  in  all  my  walks  and  ram- 
bles, and  taking  note  of  them  with  the  emphasis  and 
vigor  of  early  experience  and  observation.  In  after 
days,  I  have  never  had  time  to  make  natural  history 
a  systematic  study ;  yet  my  knowledge  as  to  these 
things  has  constantly  accumulated,  and  that  without 
special  eifort.  When  I  have  traveled  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  birds,  the  animals,  the  vegetation,  have  in- 
terested me  as  well  by  their  resemblances  as  their 
differences,  when  compared  with  our  own.  In  look- 
ing over  the  pages  of  scientific  works  on  natural  his- 
tory, I  have  always  read  with  the  eagerness  and  in- 
telligence of  preparation ;  indeed,  of  vivid  and  pleasing 
associations.  Every  idea  I  had  touching  these  mat- 
ters was  living  and  sympathetic,  and  beckoned  other 
ideas  to  it,  and  these  again  originated  still  others. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  the  race  of  a  busy  life,  by  means  of 
a  homely,  hearty  start  at  the  beginning,  I  have,  as 
to  these  subjects,  easily  and  naturally  supplied,  in 
some  humble  degree,  the  defects  of  my  irregular  edu- 
cation, and  that  too,  not  by  a  process  of  repulsive 
toil,  but  with  a  relish  superior  to  all  the  seductions 
of  romance.  I  am  therefore  a  believer  in  the  benefits 
accruing  from  simple  country  life  and  simple  coun- 
try habits,  as  here  illustrated,  and  am  therefore,  on 
all  occasions,  anxious  to  recommend  them  to  my 

5* 
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friends  and  countrymen.  To  city  people,  I  would 
say,  educate  your  children,  at  least  partially,  in  the 
country,  so  as  to  imbue  them  with  the  love  of  na- 
ture, and  that  knowledge  and  training  which  spring 
from  simple  rustic  sports,  exercises,  and  employ- 
ment&  To  country  people,  I  would  remark,  be  not 
envious  of  the  city,  for  in  the  general  balance  of 
good  and  evil,  you  have  your  full  portion  of  the  first, 
with  a  diminished  share  of  the  last. 


LETTER   IX. 

J>eaih  of  WiuhingUm—Jefffrton  and  Democracy— Kidgefield  on  the  Great 
Thorough/are  hehceen  New  York  and  Boetan — Jerome  Bonaparte  and 
hie  Young  Wtfe—OUver  WolooU^  Governor  TreadweU,  and  Deacon  Olm- 
etead — Inauguration  qf  Jefermm. — Jerry  Mead  and  Eneign  KeeUr— 
Democracy  and  Federaliem — Charier  qf  Charlee  IL-^EUgur  Goodrich^ 
Deacon  Biehop^  and  Preeident  Jefereon — Ahraham  Biehop  atul  "  About 
Eniough  Demoeracy^x 

The  incidents  I  have  just  related  revolved  about 
the  period  of  1800 — some  a  little  earlier  and  some  a 
little  later.  Among  the  events  of  general  interest 
that  occurred  near  this  time,  I  remember  the  death 
of  Washington,  which  took  place  in  1799,  and  was 
commemorated  all  through  the  country  by  the  tolling 
of  bells,  funeral  ceremonies,  orations,  sermons,  hymns, 
and  dirges,  attended  by  a  mournful  sense  of  loss, 
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seeming  to  cast  a  pall  over  the  entire  heavens  In 
Ridgefield,  the  meeting-house  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  we  had  a  discourse  pronounced  bj  a  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, of  Newtown.  The  subject,  indeed,  engrossed 
all  minds.  Lieutenant  Smith  came  every  day  to  our 
house  to  talk  over  the  event,  and  to  bring  iis  the  pro- 
ceedings  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
other  papers,  he  brought  us  a  copy  of  the  C!onnec- 
ticut  Ck)urant,  then,  as  now,  orthodox  in  all  good 
things,  and  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times, 
duly  sprinkled  with  murders,  burglaries,  and  awful 
disclosures  in  general.  This  gave  us  the  particu- 
lars of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  took  place  in 
Hartford,  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Man's  de- 
cease. The  paper  was  bordered  with  black,  which 
left  its  indelible  ink  in  my  memory.  The  celebrated 
hymn,*  written  for  the  occasion  by  Theodore  Dwight, 
sank  into  my  mother's  heart — for  she  had  a  constitu- 

*  Hnor  Bung  at  Hutford,  Conn.,  dnring  religioiui  terVicee  performed 
on  the  oocasion  of  the  death  of  George  Washington,  Deo.  27  th,  1799. 

What  solemn  sounds  the  ear  invade  I 
What  wraps  the  land  in  sorrow^s  shade  t 
From  heaven  the  awful  mandate  fliea — 
The  Father  of  his  (Country  dies. 

Let  every  heart  be  flU'd  with  woe, 
Let  every  eye  with  tears  overflow ; 
Each  form,  oppress*d  with  deepest  gloom, 
Be  dad  in  vestments  of  the  tomb. 

Behold  that  venerable  band — 
The  rulers  of  oar  monming  land, 
With  grief  proclaim  fh>m  shore  to  shore, 
Our  guide,  our  Washington's  no  mon. 
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tional  love  of  things  mournful  and  poetic — and  she 
often  repeated  it,  so  that  it  became  a  part  of  the  cher- 
ished lore  of  my  childhood.  This  hymn  has  ever 
since  been  to  me  suggestive  of  a  solemn  pathos,  min- 
gled with  the  Ridgefield  commemoration  of  Wash- 
ington's death — the  black  drapery  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  the  toll  of  those  ftineral  l)ells,  far,  far  over 
the  distant  hills,  now  lost  and  now  remembered,  as  if 
half  a  dream  and  half  a  reality — ^yet  for  these  reasons, 
perhaps,  the  more  suggestive  and  the  more  mournful. 
I  give  you  these  scenes  and  feelings  in  some  detail, 
to  impress  you  with  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  this 
mourning  of  the  American  nation,  in  cities  and  towns, 
in  villages  and  hamlets,  for  the  death  of  Washington. 
It  seems  to  me  wholesome  to  go  back  and  sympathize 
with  those  who  had  stood  in  his  presence,  and  catch 
from  them  the  feeling  which  should  be  sacredly  cher- 
ished in  all  future  time.* 


Where  Bhall  our  ooantry  turn  ite  eye! 
What  help  remains  beneath  the  ikj  ? 
Our  Friend,  Protector,  Strength,  and  Trust, 
Lies  low,  and  mouldering  in  the  duat. 

Almighty  Qod  1  to  Thee  we  fly ; 
Before  Thy  throne  above  the  sky, 
In  deep  prostration  humbly  bow. 
And  pour  the  penitential  vow. 

Hear,  O  Most  High  I  our  earnest  prayer-^ 
Our  country  take  beneath  Thy  care ; 
When  dangers  press  and  foes  draw  near, 
Let  future  Washingtons  appear. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson   and  his  satellites  had  begun  their  attacks  upon 
Washington  several  years  before  this  period ;  bat  beyond  the  circle  of 
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I  have  already  said  that  Ridgefield  was  on  the 
great  thoronglifare  between  Boston  and  New  York, 
for   the    day   of  steamers    and  railroads    had    not 

iuterested  partieaoB,  and  those  to  whom  virtne  is  a  reproach  and  glory 
an  offence,  they  had  not  yet  oormpted  or  abused  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  years  later,  under  the  presidency  of  Jefferson  and  his  im- 
mediate successor,  democracy  being  in  the  ascendant,  Washington 
necmed  to  be  fading  from  the  national  remembrance.  Jefferson  was 
then  the  master ;  and  even  somewhat  later,  a  distinguished  Senator  said 
in  Iiis  place  in  Congress,  that  his  name  and  his  principles  exercised  a 
greater  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  of  his  native  State — Vir- 
ginia— than  even  the  *^  Father  of  his  Country."  Strange  to  say,  this 
declaration  was  made  rather  in  the  spirit  of  triumph  than  of  humiliation. 
At  the  present  day  the  name  of  Jefferson  has  lost  much  of  its  charm  in 
the  United  States :  democracy  itself  seems  to  be  taking  down  its  first 
idol,  and  placing  Andrew  Jackson  upon  the  pedestal.  Formerly  **  Jff- 
ffr^m  Democracy*^  was  the  party  watchword :  now  it  is  **  Jackson  Ik^- 
moeraejf,*''  The  disclosures  of  the  last  thirty  years — made  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son^s  own  correspondence,  and  that  of  others — show  him  to  have  been 
very  different  from  what  he  appeared  to  be.  Had  his  true  charact«r 
been  fully  understood,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  was  in  fact  a  marvelous  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  and  it  in  not  strange  that  it  has  taken  time  to  comprehend 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  faculties,  but  he  ha^.l  one  defect 
—a  want  of  practical  controlling  faith  in  God  and  man— in  human  truth 
and  human  virtue.  He  did  good  thing:*,  great  things :  he  aided  to  con- 
struct noble  institutionB,  but  he  undermined  them  by  taking  away  their 
foundations.  He  was,  in  most  respects,  the  opposite  of  Washington, 
and  hence  his  hatred  of  him  was  no  doubt  sincere.  We  may  even  sup- 
pose that  the  virulent  abuse  which  he  caused  to  be  heaped  upon  him  by 
hireling  editors,  was  at  least  partially  founded  upon  conviction.  Wash- 
ington believed  in  God,  and  made  right  the  starting-point  of  all  his  ac- 
tions. Next  to  God,  was  his  country.  His  principles  went  before; 
there  was  no  expediency  for  him,  that  was  not  dictated  by  rectitude 
of  thought,  word,  and  deed.  He  was  a  democrat,  but  in  the  English, 
Puritan,  sense— that  of  depositing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  of  seeking  to  guide  them  only  by  the  truth— by  instructing 
them,  elevating  them,  and  exclusively  for  their  own  good.  Jefferson, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  democrat  according  to  French  ideas,  and  those 
of  the  loosest  days  of  the  Revolution.  Expediency  was  with  him  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  the  end  of  conduct.  God  seems  not  to  have 
been  in  all  his  thought.  He  penetrated  the  masses  with  his  astute  in- 
telligence  :  he  had  seen  in  Paris  how  they  could  be  delude<l,  stimulated, 
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dawned.  Even  the  mania  for  turnpikes^  which  ere 
long  overspread  New  England,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  stage-coaches  took  four  days  to  make  the  trip 
of  two  hundred  miles  between  the  two  great  cities. 
In  winter,  the  journey  was  often  protracted  to  a 
week,  and  during  the  furious  snow-storms  of  those 
times,  to  eight  or  ten  days.     With  such  public  con- 


kd,  and  eepeciaUy  by  artful  appeals  to  the  baser  paasions.  ffis  party 
poUoy  teems  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  low  estimate  of  human  na- 
ture in  general,  and  a  contempt  of  the  migority  in  parUoular.  Henoe, 
In  attempting  to  elevate  himself  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union, 
nis  method  was  to  vilify  Washington,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  court 
to  the  foibles,  prejudices,  and  low  propensities  of  the  million.  Dema- 
gogism  was  his  system,  and  never  was  it  more  seductively  practiced. 
Over  all  there  was  a  profound  vail  of  dissimulation ;  a  pladd  philosophy 
seemed  to  sit  upon  his  fkoe,  even  while  he  was  seoretiy  uiging  the  aa- 
sassin^s  blade  to  the  hilt,  against  the  name  and  fkme  of  him  who  was 
**  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 
Simplicity  and  humility  appeared  to  rule  in  his  bosom,  whUe  yet  he  was 
steadily  paving  his  way  to  power.  He  succeeded,  and  through  the  pres- 
tige of  his  position,  the  original  democracy  of  the  United  States  was  oast 
in  his  image.  He  was  the  father,  the  founder,  the  establisher  of  dema- 
gogism  in  this  country,  and  this  unmanly  and  debasing  system  of  pol- 
icy has  since  continued  to  contaminate  and  debauch  the  politics  of  the 
land. 

There  is  perhaps  some  growing  disgust  at  this  state  of  things,  but 
whether  we  shall  ever  return  to  the  open,  manly,  patriotic  principles 
and  pnotice  of  Washington,  is  a  question  which  no  man  can  presume 
to  answer.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  me,  every  one  who  has  infiuence 
should  sedulously  exert  it  to  purify,  elevate,  and  ennoble  the  public 
spirit.  As  one  means,  let  us  ever  keep  in  view — let  us  study  and  cher- 
ish—the  character  of  Washington.  Let  our  politicians  even,  do  this, 
and  while  they  esteem  and  follow  what  was  really  good  in  Jefferson,  let 
them  beware  how  they  commend  his  character  as  an  exam^de  to  those 
over  whom  they  exercise  a  controlling  influence. 

Power  is  ennobling,  when  honorably  acquired,  and  patriotically  em- 
ployed ;  but  when  obtained  by  intrigue,  and  used  for  selfish  ends,  it  is 
degrading  alike  to  him  who  exercises  it  and  those  who  are  subjected 
to  its  infiuence.  It  is  quite  time  that  all  good  men  should  combine  to 
pat  down  demagoguea  and  d«magQgism. 
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vejances,  great  people — ^for  even  then  the  world 
was  divided  into  the  great  and  little,  as  it  is  now — 
traveled  in  their  own  carriages. 

About  this  time — it  must  have  been  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1804 — ^I  remember  Jerome  Bonaparte  coming 
up  to  Keeler's  tavern  with  a  coach  and  four,  attend- 
ed by  his  young  wife,  Miss  Patterson,  of  Baltimore. 
It  was  a  gay  establishment,  and  the  honeymoon  sat 
happily  on  the  tall,  sallow  stripling,  and  his  young 
bride.  You  must  remember  that  Napoleon  was 
then  filling  the  world  with  his  fame:  at  this  mo- 
ment his  feet  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  empire. 
The  arrival  of  his  brother  in  the  United  States  of 
course  made  a  sensation.  His  marriage,  his  move- 
ments, all  were  gossiped  over,  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
— not  Castine  to  California — these  being  the  extreme 
points  of  the  Union.  His  entrance  into  Ridgefield  pro- 
duced a  flutter  of  excitement,  even  there.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  Keeler's  tavern,  to  catch  a  sight  of 
the  strangers,  and  I  among  the  rest  I  had  a  good, 
long  look  at  Jerome,  who  was  the  chief  object  of  in- 
terest, and  the  image  never  faded  from  my  recolfeo- 
tion. 

Half  a  century  later,  I  was  one  evening  at  the  Tuil- 
eries,  amid  the  flush  and  the  fair  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
new  court  Among  them  I  saw  an  old  man,  taller  than 
the  mass  around — ^his  nose  and  chin  almost  meeting 
in  contact,  while  his  toothless  gums  were  "  munching 
the  airy  meal  of  dotage  and  decrepitude  "   I  was  irre- 
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sistibly  chained  to  this  object,  as  if  a  spectre  had 
risen  up  through  the  floor,  and  stood  among  the 
garish  throng.  My  memory  traveled  back — back 
among  the  winding  labyrinths  of  years.  Suddenly 
I  found  the  clue:  the  stranger  was  Jerome  Bona- 
partel 

Ah,  what  a-history  lay  between  the  past  and  pres- 
ent— a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years.  What  a  diflFer- 
ence  between  him  then  and  now  1  Then  he  was  a 
gay  and  gallant  bridegroom ;  now,  though  he  had 
the  title  of  king,  he  was  throneless  and  scepterless — 
an  Invalid  Governor  of  Invalids — the  puppet  and 
pageant  of  an  adventurer,  whose  power  lay  in  the 
mere  magic  of  a  name.* 


*  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  yoangeat  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  born  in 
1784,  and  is  now  (1856)  72  years  old.  He  was  educated  for  the  naval 
fiervice,  and  in  1801  had  the  command  of  the  corvette,  L*Epervier.  In 
this,  the  same  year,  he  sailed  with  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  com- 
manded by  his  brother-in-law,  Oen.  Lederc.  In  March  following  he 
was  sent  to  France  with  dispatches,  bat  speedily  returned.  Hostilities 
soon  after  were  renewed  between  France  and  England,  and  he  sailed  on 
a  cruise  for  some  months,  finally  putting  into  the  port  of  New  York. 
He  was  treated  with  marked  attention  in  the  principal  cities — New  York, 
Bo^te,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  In  the  latter  he  became  attached 
to  Elizabeth  Patterson— daughter  of  an  eminent  merchant  there — and 
distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  December,  1808, 
ihey  were  married  with  due  ceremony  by  John  Carroll,  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  of  high  db- 
tincUon.  He  remained  about  a  year  in  America,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1805  he  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Europe.  Napoleon  disapproved  of  the 
match,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  Texel,  it  was  found  that 
orders  had  been  left  with  the  authorities  not  to  permit  Jerome's  wife  to 
land.  She  accordingly  sailed  for  England,  and  taking  up  her  residence 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  July  7, 1805.  This  is  the 
present  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore. 

Napoleon,  who  had  now  become  emperor,  aod  deaSnd  to  use  his  broth- 
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About  this  time,  as  I  well  remember,  Oliver  Wol- 
cott  passed  through  our  village.  He  arrived  at  the 
tavern  late  on  Saturday  evening,  but  he  called  at  our 
house  in  the  morning,  his  family  being  connected 

ere  for  his  own  purposes,  set  himself  to  work  to  abrogate  the  marriage, 
and  applied  to  Pope  Pins  VII.  for  this  parfKwe.  That  prelate,  however, 
refused,  inasmuch  as  the  grounds  set  forth  for  such  a  measure  were  alto- 
gether fallacioua.  Napoleon,  however,  who  was  wholly  nnscrupuloun, 
forced  his  brother  into  another  match,  August  12, 1807,  with  the  prin- 
cess Frederica  Catherina,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemburg.  A  few 
days  after  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Westphalia,  which  had  been  created 
into  a  kingdom  for  him.  He  remained  in  this  position  till  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bonapartes  in  1814.  After  thi?*  he  lived  sometimes  in  Austria, 
sometimes  in  Italy,  and  finally  in  Paris.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1848,  and  was  afterwards  made  Qov- 
emor  of  the  Invalides.  When  Louis  Napoleon  became  emperor  in  1852, 
the  Palais  Royal  was  fitted  up  for  him,  and  he  now  resides  there— his 
son,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  his  daughter  (formerly  married  to  the  Rus- 
sian Prince  Demidoff,  but  divorced  some  ten  years  ago).  Princess  Ma- 
thilde,  also  having  their  apartments  there. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  has  very  moderate  abilities,  and  though  he  is  now 
considered  as  nominally  in  the  line  of  succession  after  the  present  em- 
peror, his  position  is  only  tliat  of  a  pageant,  and  even  this  is  derived 
solely  from  his  being  the  brother  of  Napoleon.  He  is  taller  by  some 
inches  than  was  the  emperor :  he,  however,  has  the  bronze  complexion, 
and  something  of  the  black,  stealthy  eye,  broad  brow,  the  strong,  prom- 
inent chin,  the  oval  face,  and  the  cold,  stony  expression,  which  char- 
acterized his  renowned  brother. 

Mrs.  Patterson  has  not  followed  the  career  of  her  weak  and  unprinci- 
pled husband,  but  has  continued  to  respect  her  marriage  vow.  In  1824, 
being  in  Dublin,  I  was  informed  by  Lady  Morgan,  who  had  recently 
seen  her  in  Paris,  that  the  princess  Borgiiese  (NapoIeon^s  sister  Pauline) 
had  offered  to  Mre.  Patterson  to  adopt  her  sou,  and  make  him  heir  of 
her  immense  possessions,  if  he  would  corae  to  Italy,  and  be  placed  under 
her  care :  her  answer  was,  that  she  preferred  to  have  him  a  respectable 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  any  position  wealth  or  power  could  give 
him  in  Europe.  She  doubtless  judged  well  and  wisely,  for  the  Princess 
Borghe.HO  has  left  behind  her  a  most  detestable  reputation.  Jerome  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  has  recently  been  to  Paris,  where  he 
has  been  well  received  by  his  father  and  the  emperor;  and  his  son,  ed- 
ucated at  West  Point,  is  a  captain  in  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea, 
and  has  just  been  decorated  with  the 'Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(1856). 


^ 
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with  ours.  He  was  a  great  man  then ;  for  not  only 
are  the  Wolcotts  traditionally  and  historically  a  dis- 
tinguished race  in  Connecticut,  but  he  had  recently 
been  a  member  of  Washington's  cabinet.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  more  particularly 
hereafter.  I  mention  him  now  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  noting  his  deference  to  public  opinion,  char- 
acteristic of  the  eminent  men  of  that  day.  In  the 
morning  he  went  to  church,  but  immediately  after 
the  sermon,  he  had  his  horses  brought  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way.  He,  however,  had  requested  my 
ftther  to  state  to  his  people,  at  the  opening  of  the 
afternoon  service,  that  he  was  traveling  on  public 
business,  and  though  he  regretted  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  continue  his  journey  on  the  Sabbath.  This  my 
father  did,  but  Deacon  Olmstead,  the  Jeremiah  of 
the  parish,  shook  his. white  locks,  and  lifted  up  his 
voice  against  such  a  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day. 
Some  years  after — as  I  remember — Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Treadwell  arrived  at  Keeler's  tavern  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  prepared  to  prosecute  his  journey 
the  next  morning,  his  daughter,  who  was  with  him, 
being  ill.  This  same  Deacon  Olmstead  called  upon 
him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  thus  set  the  example  of 
a  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  you  must  expect  to  get 
one  vote  less  at  the  next  election  I"  The  Governor 
was  so  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  deacon 
— ^who  was  the  very  image  of  a  patriarch  or  a  prophet 
— ^that  he  deferred  his  departure  till  Monday. 
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Another  event  of  this  era  I  remember,  and  that 
is,  the  celebration  of  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson, 
March  4th,  a.  d.  1801.  At  this  period,  the  Demo- 
cratic, or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Bepublican  party, 
was  not  large  in  Connecticut,  yet  it  was  zealous  in 
proportion  to  its  insignificance.  The  men  of  wealth, 
the  professional  men — ^those  of  good  position  and  large 
influence  generally — ^throughout  the  State, were  almost 
exclusively  federalists.  The  old  platform  of  religion 
and  politics  still  stood  strong,  although  agitated  and 
fretted  a  little  by  the  rising  tide  of  what  afterward 
swelled  into  a  flood,  under  the  captivating  name  of 
Toleration.  The  young  Hercules  in  Ridgefield  was 
in  his  cradle  when  Jefferson  was  made  President ;  but 
nevertheless,  he  used  his  lungs  lustily  upon  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  day  of  the  inauguration,  the  old  field- 
piece,  a  four-pounder,  which  had  been  stuck  muzzle 
down  as  a  horse-post  at  Keeler's  tavern,  since  the 
fight  of  1777,  was  dug  up,  swabbed,  and  fired  off 
sixteen  times,  that  being  the  number  of  States  then 
in  the  Union.  At  first  the  cannon  had  a  somewhat 
stifled  and  wheezing  tone,  but  this  soon  grew  louder, 
and  at  last  the  hills  re-echoed  to  the  rejoicing  of  de- 
mocracy from  High  Ridge  to  West  Mountain.  This 
might  be  taken  as  prophetic,  for  the  voice  of  democ- 
racy, then  small  and  asthmatic,  like  this  old  field- 
piece,  soon  cleared  its  throat,  and  thundered  like 
Sinai,  giving  law  to  the  land. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  calm  and  liberal  temper, 


V  / 
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but  he  was  still  of  the  old  school,  believing  in  things 
as  they  were,  and  therefore  he  regarded  these  dem- 
onstrations with  a  certain  degree  of  horror.  But  no 
doubt  he  felt  increased  anxiety  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  partici- 
pated in  these  unseemly  orgies.  Among  these — who 
would  have  thought  it  ? — was  Jerry  Mead,  the  shoe- 
maker, once  itinerant,  but  now  settled  down,  and 
keeping  his  shop.  He  was  one  of  our  near  neigh- 
bora,  and  the  sound  of  his  lapstone,  early  and  late, 
was  as  regular  as  the  tides.  His  son  Sammy  was  his 
apprentice,  and  having  a  turn  for  mirth  and  music, 
diverted  the  neighborhood  by  playing  popular  airs 
as  he  pounded  his  leather;  but  Jerry  himself  was 
a  grave,  nay,  an  austere  person,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  othera,  was  esteemed  a  respectability.  He 
was  a  man  of  plain,  strong  sense ;  he  went  regularly 
to  meeting ;  sent  his  children  to  school,  and  cut  their 
hair,  close  and  square,  according  to  the  creed.  It 
might  have  been  natural  enough  for  his  son  Sammy, 
who  was  given  to  the  earthly  vanities  of  music, 
dancing,  and  the  like,  to  have  turned  out  a  demo- 
crat; but  for  sour,  sober,  sensible  Jerry — ^it  was  quite 
another  thing.  What  must  have  hef^o  my  father's 
concern  to  find  on  the  occasion  of  t)ic  aforesaid  cele- 
bration that  Jerry  Mead  had  joined  the  rabble,  and 
— in  a  moment  of  exaltation,  it  is  said — delivered  an 
oration  at  one  of  their  clubs  I  This  might  have 
been  borne — ^for  Jerry  was  not  then  a  professor — but 
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oonceive  his  emotion  when  he  heard  that  Ensign  Kee- 
ler — ^the  butcher  and  bell-ringer — who  was  a  half-way 
convert-member  of  the  church,  had  touched  oflF  the 
cannon  !  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  both  these  per- 
sons saw  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  died  old  feder- 
alists, as  well  as  church  members  in  full  communion 
— not^thstanding  these  dark  episodes;  but  for  the 
time,  their  conduct  seemed  to  shake  the  very  pillars 
of  the  state. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  those  days.  We  who  are  now 
familiar  with  democracy,  can  hardly  comprehend  the  / 
odium  attached  to  it  in  the  age  to  which  I  refer,  espe- 
cially in  the  minds  of  the  sober  people  of  our  neigh- 
borhood. They  not  only  regarded  it  as  hostile  to 
good  government,  but  as  associated  with  infidelity  in 
refigion,  radicalism  in  government,  and  licentious- 
ness in  society.  It  was  considered  a  sort  of  monster, 
bom  of  Tom  Paine,*  the  French  Eevolution,  foreign 


*  The  French  Kevolation  reached  its  height  in  1793,  under  what  was 
called  the  Convention.  The  king  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  January 
of  that  year,  and  the  qaeen  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
soon  after.  Atheism  had  taken  the  place  of  religion,  and  government 
was  a  wholesale  system  of  murder.  All  that  was  good  in  society  seemed 
to  have  perished.  The  Beign  of  Terror  was  established  under  Robes- 
pierre and  his  Jacobin  Associates  in  1794.  About  this  time  the  French 
Minister  Genet  came  to  the  United  States,  and  under  his  auspices, 
DemocnUie  CM§,  modeled  after  those  in  France,  which  had  enabled  the 
Jacobins  to  get  possessioit  of  the  government  of  France,  were  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States.  Their  object  was  to  place  our  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins  here.  This  was  the  beginning  of  demoo- 
ncy  in  this  country. 

The  people  of  America,  grateful  to  France  for  her  assistance  iu  ob- 
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renegisuloes,  and  the  great  Father  of  Evil.  Mr.  JefiTer- 
flon,  the  founder  of  the  party,  had  been  in  France, 
and  was  supposed  by  his  political  opponents  to  have 
adopted  the  atheism  and  the  libertinism  of  the  rev- 
olutionists.    His  personal  character  and  dangerous 

tuning  onr  Independenoe,  Datorally  Bympathized  with  that  nation  in  its 
•tttmpta  to  eetabliah  a  free  govenunent.  They  therefore  looked  upon 
the  Revolution  there  with  favor,  amounting  at  the  outaet  to  enthusiasm. 
When  Genet  arrived,  not  fblly  appreciating  the  horrors  it  was  perpetra- 
ting, many  of  our  people  still  dung  to  it  with  hope,  if  not  with  confi- 
dence. Designing  men  saw  the  use  they  could  make  of  this  feeling, 
iud  in  order  to  employ  it  for  the  purposes  of  seizing  upon  the  govern- 
ment, promoted  the  democratic  duhs,  and  sought  to  rouse  the  feelings 
of  tiie  masses  into  a  rage  resemhling  that  which  was  del  aging  Paris 
with  blood.  Some  of  these  leaders  were  Americans,  but  the  mot^t  ao- 
tive  were  foreigners,  many  of  them  adventurers,  and  men  of  desperate 
character.  One  of  the  moat  prominent  was  Thomas  Paine,  whose  name 
is  now  synonymous  with  infamy.  He  was  a  fair  representative  of  de- 
mocracy at  this  period. 

Fortunately  for  our  country  and  for  mankind,  Washington  was  now 
President,  and  by  his  wisdom,  his  calmness,  and  his  force  of  character 
and  influence,  conducted  the  country  through  a  tempest  of  disorder 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  it.  Thus,  a  second  time  was  he  the 
Saviour  of  his  country.  He  naturally  became  the  object  of  hatred  to 
the  democrats,  and  upon  him  all  the  vials  of  their  wrath  were  poured. 
Jefferson,  as  is  now  known,  encouraged,  employed,  and  paid  some  of 
these  defamers.  It  is  true  that  at  this  time  he  did  not  adopt  the  tenn 
democrat — nor  do  we  believe  he  shared  its  spirit  to  the  full  extent :  he 
preferred  the  term  republican,  as  did  his  followeiB,  at  the  outset.  Ai 
terward  they  adopted  the  term  democrat,  in  which  they  now  rcgoice. 
Of  the  democratic  party,  Jefferson  was,  however,  the  effident  promotei 
at  the  beginning,  and  may  be  considered  its  fiither  and  its  founder. 
iTrom  these  fSMSts,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  dread  of  him,  on  the  part  of  the 
staid,  conservative,  Puritan  people  of  New  England,  was  not  without 
good  foundation.  See  Hildreih^t  HiHory  of  the  United  StaUt^  second 
series,  vol.  i.  pp.  424  and  455 ;  also  Oritwold't  R«pvhUcan  Oouri^  p.  890. 

As  Jefferson  was  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  so  Washin^rton 
was  the  head  of  the  federalists.  Since  that  Varied  the  terms  democrai 
mad/€4Urali9t  have  undergone  many  changes  of  signification,  and  have 
been  used  for  various  purposes.  JDemooraey  is  still  the  watchword  of 
party,  but  the  term  fedenilitm  is  merely  historical,  that  of  whig  having 
Keen  adopted  by  the  conservativea. 
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political  proclivities^  as  I  have  said,  were  not  then  well 
understood.  The  greatest  fear  of  him,  at  this  time, 
was  as  to  his  moral,  religions,  and  social  influence. 
It  was  supposed  that  his  worshipers  could  not  be  bet- 
ter than  their  idol,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
democracy  of  New  England  in  its  beginning  raked 
up  and  absorbed  the  chaflf  of  society.  It  is  due  to  the 
truth  of  history  to  state  that  men  of  blemished  reputa- 
tions, tipplers,  persons  of  irregular  tempers,  odd  peo- 
ple, those  who  were  constitutionally  upsetters,*  de- 

*  I  have  just  stated  the  historical  origin  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  United  States.  These,  though  taking  their  rise  from  passing  events, 
had  a  deeper  root.  In  all  countries,  where  there  is  liberty  of  speech 
and  print,  there  will  be  two  parties— the  (hruervaUiw  and  the  Hadicah. 
These  differences  arise  mainly  fh>m  the  constitutions  of  men  and  their 
varying  conditions  in  society.  Some  are  born  DestrucUvea  and  some 
ConrirtietiveB,  The  former  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  radical  party. 
They  are  without  property,  and  therefore  make  war  on  property,  and 
those  who  possess  it.  One  of  this  class,  a  born  radical,  usually  passes 
his  whole  life  in  this  condition,  for  in  his  nature  he  is  opposed  to  accu- 
mulation. He  is  characterized  by  the  parable  of  the  rolling-stone  which 
gathers  no  moss.  The  mass  of  the  radical  party  in  all  countries  is  made 
up  of  such  persons.  The  bom  constructive,  on  the  contrary,  is  for  law 
and  order  by  instinct  as  well  as  reflection.  He  is  industrious,  frugal, 
acqubitive :  he  accumulates  property,  he  constructs  a  fortune,  and  be- 
comes in  all  things  conservative. 

From  these  two  sources,  the  great  parties  in  the  United  States  derive 
their  chief  recruits.  Most  men  of  intelligence  and  reflection,  however,  are 
conservatives  in  their  convictions,  because  it  is  by  the  maintenance  of 
order  alone  that  life  and  liberty  can  be  preserved.  But  unhappily  intel- 
ligent men  are  often  destitute  of  principle ;  they  sometimes  dettire  to 
wield  political  power,  and  as  this  is  fVequently  in  the  hands  of  the  radl- 
cals,  they  play  the  demagogue,  and  flatter  the  masses,  to  obtain  tlieir 
votes.  Ex-president  John  Adams  said,  with  great  truth,  that  when  a 
man,  bom  in  the  cirde  of  aristocracy,  undertakes  to  play  the  demagogue, 
he  generaUy  does  it  with  more  art  and  success  than  any  other  person. 
When  the  demagogue  has  acquired  power— when  he  has  attained  the 
object  of  his  ambition— he  generally  takes  oflT  the  mask,  and  as  he  can 
now  afford  it  he  is  henceforth  a  conservative.    This  is  the  history  of 
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structiveS)  comeoutera,  flocked  spontaneously,  as  if  hy 
a  kind  of  instinct,  to  the  banner  of  democracy,  about 
the  period  of  JeflFerson's  first  election,  and  constituted, 
for  a  considerable  period  afterward,  the  staple  of  the 
party.  In  due  time  and  when  they  had  increased 
in  numbers,  they  gradually  acquired  respectable  lead- 
ers. General  King,  who  became  the  head  of  the  party 
in  Bidgefield,  was  a  high-minded,  intelligent  man; 
and  so  it  happened  in  other  places.  But  still,  the 
mass  in  the  outset  were  such  as  I  have  described. 

It  may  be  conjectured,  then,  with  what  concern  a 
sincere  and  earnest  pastor — like  my  father — saw  some 

most  dema^rogaeB  in  \hiB  coantry.  Hence  it  is  that  dema^ogiem  had  not 
had  the  fatal  oonsequenccs  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  haa 
indeed  defiled  onr  politicSf  it  has  degraded  our  manners,  and  sliould  be 
Bpomed  by  every  manly  bosom  ;  bot  yet  it  has  stopped  short  of  the  de- 
stmction  of  oar  government  and  oar  institutions. 

Demagogism  has  prevailed  to  sach  an  extent  among  us,  that  a  very 
large  share  of  the  political  offices  are  now  held  by  demagogues.  It 
was  otherwise  at  the  outset  of  oar  government.  The  people  then 
oast  about  and  selected  their  best  men  :  now  party  managers  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  often  select  the  worst  men  for  offi- 
cers, as  none  but  persons  who  can  be  bought  and  sold  would  answer 
their  purpose.  Thus,  office  has  sank  in  respectability.  We  have  no 
longer  Washingtons,  Ellsworths,  Shermans — men  of  honor  to  the  hearths 
core — at  the  head  of  afEairs,  and  stamping  our  manners  and  our  institu- 
tions with  virtue  and  dignity.  Office  is  so  low  that  our  first-class  men 
shan  it  We  have  too  many  inferior  men  in  high  places— who,  in  de- 
grading their  stations,  degrade  the  country.  This  is  wrong:  it  is  a  sin 
against  reason,  common  sense,  patriotism,  and  prudence.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is,  despite  these  adverse  circumstances,  spread  over  this  vast 
ooantry  a  sober,  solid,  and  virtooas  minority — some  in  one  party  and 
aome  in  another— who  will  not  permit  these  evils  to  dettroy  our  iostito- 
tions.  Whoever  may  rale,  there  is  and  will  be  a  preponderance  of  con- 
servatism, and  this,  we  trust,  will  save  oa.  Democracy  may  rave— 
radiciilism  may  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  these  may  get  the  votes  and 
appropriate  the  spoils,  but  still  law  and  order  will  prevail,  through  the 
iaiiremaoy  of  reason,  rectitude,  and  religion. 
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of  the  members  of  his  own  flock,  including  others 
whom  he  hoped  to  gather  into  the  fold,  kneeling  down 
to  this  Moloch  of  democracy.  Time  passed  on,  and 
less  than  twenty  years  after,  federalism  was  overturn- 
ed, and  democracy  triumphed  in  Connecticut.  The 
old  time-honored  parchment  of  Charles  11.,  supposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  eleventh  commandment,  and  firm  as  ^ 
Plymouth  Rock,  passed  away,  like  a  scroll,  and  a  new 
constitution  was  established.  What  bodings,  what 
anxieties,  were  experienced  during  this  long  agony 
of  Conservatism !  And  yet  society  survived.  The  old 
landmarks,  though  shaken,  still  remained,  and  some  of 
them  even  derived  confidence,  if  not  firmness,  from 
the  agitation.  Nay,  strange  to  say,  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  democracy  cast  its  slough,  put  on  clean 
linen,  and  affected  respectability.  Many  of  the  sons 
of  the  democrats  of  1800,  and  conceived  in  its  image, 
were  the  leaders  of  federalism  in  1825.  Indeed,  the 
word  democracy,  which  was  first  used  as  synonymous 
with  Jacobinism,  has  essentially  changed  its  significa- 
tion, and  now  means  little  more  than  the  progressive 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  conservative  party. 

Such  is  the  cycle  of  pplitics,  such  are  the  oscilla- 
tions of  progress  and  conservatism,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  regulate  the  great  march  of  society,  and  spur 
it  on  to  constant  advances  in  civilization.  These  two 
forces,  if  not  indispensable  to  liberty,  are  always  at- 
tendant upon  it;  one  is  centripetal,  the  other  cen- 
trifugal, and  are  always  in  conflict  and  contending 

Vol.  I.— « 
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against  each  other.  The  domination  of  either  would 
doubtless  lead  to  abuses;  but  the  spirit  of  both, 
duly  tempered,  combines  to  work  out  the  good  of  all. 
One  thing  is  settled  in  this  country — ^though  democ- 
racy may  seem  to  rule ;  though  it  may  carry  the  elec- 
tions and  engross  the  offices,  it  is  still  obliged  to  bow 
to  conservatism,  which  insists  upon  the  supremacy  of 
law  and  order.  Democracy  may  be  a  good  ladder  on 
which  to  climb  into  power,  but  it  is  then  generally 
thrown  down,  with  contempt,  by  those  who  have  ac- 
complished their  object,  and  have  no  further  use  for  it 
I  must  here  note,  m  due  chronological  order,  an 
event  which  caused  no  little  public  emotion.  One  of 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  victim 
of  proscription  in  JeflFerson's  time,  was  my  uncle, 
Elizur  Goodrich,  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Ha- 
ven— at  that  time  an  office  of  some  importance,  as 
New  Haven  had  then  a  large  West  India  trade.  The 
story  is  thus  told  by  the  historian : 

^*  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  oases  was  the  removal  of 
Elizar  Goodrich,  lately  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Con- 
necticut, who  had  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  office  of  Col- 
lector of  New  Haven.  In  his  place  was  appointed  Samuel  Bish- 
op, a  respectable  old  man  of  seventy-seven,  bnt  so  nearly  blind, 
that  he  could  hardly  write  his  name,  and  with  no  particular 
qualifications  for  the  office,  or  claim  to  it,  except  being  the  fa- 
ther of  one  Abraham  Bishop,  a  young  democrat,  a  lawyer  with- 
out practice,  for  whom  the  appointment  was  originally  intended. 
The  claims  of  the  younger  Bishop  consisted  in  two  political 
orations,  which  he  had  recently  delivered ;  one  of  them  by  a 
9ort  of  8nr])ri8e  before  a  literary  society  of  Yale  College,  an  occa- 
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Sim  upon  which  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  State  were  colleoted. 
This  was  a  vehement  and  flippant,  but  excessively  shallow  dec- 
lamation, yet  suited  to  alarm  the  popular  mind,  the  burden  of 
it  being  that  by  conmiercial,  military,  clerical,  and  legal  delu- 
sions, a  monarchy*  and  aristocracy  were  just  on  the  point  of  being 
saddled  on  the  country.  To  this  oration,  already  in  print  be- 
fore it  had  been  delivered,  and  which  was  at  once  distributed  as 
an  electioneering  document — the  choice  of  presidential  electors 
being  then  about  to  take  place — Noah  Webster  had  immediately 
published  a  cutting  reply,  entitled  '  A  Rod  for  the  FooPs  Back.' 
The  younger  Bbhop^s  second  oration,  delivered  at  a  festival  to 
celebrate  the  republican  triumph,  was  a  parallel,  drawn  at  great 
length,  between  Jefferson  and  Jesus  Christ — *The  illustrious 
chief  who,  once  insulted,  now  presides  over  the  Union,  and  Him 
who,  once  insulted,  now  presides  over  the  universe.' " — Bil- 
dreth's  HUtory  of  the  United  States^  vol  ii.  p.  429. 

For  several  reasons,  this  event  caused  great  excite- 
ment. The  election  of  Jeflferson  had  been  made  by 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  after  a  severe  conflict, 
which  lasted  several  weeks.  The  choice  was  finally 
eflfected  by  Mr.  JeflFerson's  giving  pledges  to  James 
A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  and  some  other  federal  mem- 
bers, who  consequently  withdrew  their  opposition.  He 
agreed,  if  elected,  to  follow  certain  principles  of  con 
duct,  and  stipulated,  that  while,  of  course,  he  would  fill 

*  The  great  alarm-cry  of  the  leaders  of  democracy  at  this  period  was, 
that  the  federalists  sympathized  with  England  and  hated  France ;  that 
hence  it  was  dear  they  wore  monarchists  at  heart,  and  designed  to  over- 
throw oar  republic,  and  establish  a  monarchy  in  its  place.  Washington 
was  openly  and  repeatedly  charged  as  a  traitor,  entertaining  these  views 
and  parposes.  It  is  now  known,  as  already  intimated,  that  Jeffersoc 
encouraged  an4  even  paid  some  of  the  editors  who  made  these  ohaiges. 
Bm  SiUntk,  voL  ii.  p.  4M,  <^  Seoond  Series. 
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important  confidential  offices — as  those  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  state  and  treasury,  foreign  ministers,  &c.,  with 
persons  of  his  own  political  creed — no  removals  from 
inferior  stations,  such  as  ^^coUeciors  of  ports,^^  &c.,  in- 
cluding offices  of  mere  detail,  generally,  should  take 
place  on  the  ground  of  opinion.  The  removal  above 
alluded  to,  being  in  direct  violation  of  this  pledge, 
caused  great  indignation. 

Hitherto  removals  of  even  inferior  officers  had  never 
been  made  because  their  opinions  did  not  suit  the 
President,  and  hence  this  instance  created  general 
surprise  as  well  as  alarm,  especially  when  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  motives  for  the  measure  were 
taken  into  consideration.  The  principal  citizens  of 
New  Haven,  particularly  the  merchants,  felt  this  as 
a  severe  blow,  and  accordingly  addressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  respectful  but  earnest  remonstrance  against 
the  change  that  had  taken  place.  Mr.  JeflFerson  re- 
plied in  a  letter,  which  has  become  celebrated,  as  it 
not  only  displayed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  his  rhe 
torical  skill  and  political  tact,  but  it  may  be  said 
to  have  settled,  as  a  matter  of  principle  in  our  gov- 
ernment, that  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  removals  from  office  on  mere  party 
grounds.  It  is  true  that  this  was  not  largely  prac- 
ticed by  Mr.  JeflFerson,  for  public  opinion  seemed  not 
then  to  be  prepared  for  it ;  but  the  example  he  set, 
and  the  skill  he  manifested  in  defending  this  fatal 
doctrine,  afterward  resulted  in  an  open  declaration 
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by  his  party,  that  ^^  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils?^ — 
and  hence  the  whole  arena  of  politics  has  been  de- 
graded by  infusing  into  it  the  selfishness  and  vio- 
lence which  characterize  a  battle,  where  ''  beauty  and 
booty"  is  the  watchword. 

I  may  not  find  a  better  place  than  this  for  an  anec- 
dote, which  shows  the  tendency  of  political  storms, 
like  those  of  nature — ^by  sea  and  by  land — ^to  re- 
volve in  a  circle.  This  Abraham  Bishop,  just  men- 
tioned, the  son  of  Collector  Bishop,  grew  up  a  demo- 
crat, and  became  an  able  and  skillful  stump  orator. 
He  is  said  to  have  originated  the  electioneering  apo- 
thegm— "  one  doubt  loses  ten  votes  1"  For  several 
years  he  was  the  Boanerges  of  the  party  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  always  went  on  a  circuit  to  stir  up  the  democ- 
racy just  previous  to  the  elections.  At  length  he  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven,  with 
some  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Well :  again, 
when  an  election  was  approaching,  he  was  desired 
by  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  go  forth  and  wake 
up  the  democracy  by  a  round  of  speeches.  "  No, 
no,"  said  the  Collector  with  $5000  a  year :  "  I  think 
we  have  quite  democracy  enough,  now  1"  A  few 
years  later,  Mr.  Bishop  was  in  the  ranks  of  the 
whigs  or  federalists,  and  died  much  respected  as  a 
man  of  conservative  politics,  morals,  and  manners ! 

In  short,  my  dear  C ,  though  I  respect  a  quiet,^ 

conscientious  democrat,  as  much  as  I  do  any  other  man 
— still,  when  I  see  a  noisy  politician  crying  out,  "  The 
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democracy  1  ho,  the  democracy  I" — ^I  consider  it  pretty 
oertain~-judgmg  firom  long  experience  and  observa- 
tion— ^that,  according  to  the  proverb,  "Somebody  has 
an  axe  to  grind,"  and  desires  to  wheedle  his  dupes 
into  turning  the  grindstone,  gratia 
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Ham  PtopU  iraveUd  Fift/ff  Ttart  ago^Timotky  Pickering— Mannert 
aUmg  the  Roadr^^ermm  and  Shoe-ttringt—Mr.  Pried  and  Mr.  Dem- 
Pttral—Barbere  at  WaeUngtot^—Jamei  Madimm  and  the  Queue—  Win- 
ter and  Sleighing— Qm^artabie  Meeting-houee^—The  Stove  Party  and 
tht  AnU-Stove  Partf—Tke  flrd  Ohaiee  buiU  in  Bidgefiddr-The  Be- 
ginning qfthe  Oarriage  Mam^a^^twre  there. 

Mt  DlAB  0****** 

I  have  incidentally  remarked  that  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  great  people  traveled,  in 
our  quarter,  not  in  cars,  or  steamers,  or  even  in  stage 
coaches,  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  in  their  own 
carriages.  The  principal  travel  was  on  horseback. 
Many  of  the  members  of  Congress  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  this  way.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  see- 
ing one  day,  when  I  was  trudging  along  to  school,  a 
tall,  pale,  gaunt  man,  approaching  on  horseback  with 
his  plump  saddlebags  behind  him.  I  looked  at  him 
keenly,  and  made  my  obeisance  as  in  duty  bound. 
He  lifted  his  hat,  and  bowed  in  return.  By  a  quick 
instinct,  I  set  him  down  as  a  man  of  mark.    In  the 
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evening,  Lieutenant  Smith  came  to  our  house  and 
told  us  that  Timothy  Piokeiing  had  passed  through 
the  town  I  He  had  seen  him  and  talked  with  him, 
and  was  vastly  distended  with  the  portentous  news 
thereby  acquired — ^including  the  rise  and  fidl  of  em- 
pires for  ages  to  come — and  all  of  which  he  duly 
unfolded  to  our  &mily  circle. 

Before  I  proceed^  let  me  note,  in  passing,  a  point 
of  manners  then  universal,  but  which  has  now  nearly 
faded  away.  When  travelers  met  with  people  on 
the  highway,  both  saluted  one  another  with  a  certain 
dignified  and  formal  courtesy.  All  children  were 
regularly  taught  at  school  to  ''  make  their  manners" 
to  strangers ;  the  boys  to  bow  and  the  girls  to  courte- 
sy. It  was  something  different  from  the  frank,  £ei- 
miliar  "  How  are  you,  stranger  ?"  of  the  Far  West ; 
something  different  firom  the  "  bon  jour^  serviteur^^^  of 
the  Alps.  These  no  doubt  arise  from  the  natural 
sociability  of  man,  and  are  stimulated  into  a  fash- 
ion and  a  tradition  by  the  sparseness  of  the  pop 
ulation,  for  sociability  is  greatly  promoted  by  isola- 
tion. Our  salute  was  more  measured  and  formal, 
respect  to  age  and  authority  being  evidently  an  ele- 
ment of  this  homage,  which  was  sedulously  taught 
to  the  young.  Its  origin  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  it 
came  from  England  with  the  Puritans,  and  was  a 
vestige  of  that  kindly  ceremony  which  always  marks 
the  intercourse  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  a 
country  where  the  patrician  and  plebeian  are  estab- 
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lished  by  law  and  public  sentiment  Perhaps  it  be- 
spoke also  something  of  that  reign  of  authority,  which 
then  regulated  society  in  the  aflFairs  of  Church  and 
State. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  for 
children  to  salute  travelers  was,  in  my  early  days,  as 
well  a  duty  as  a  decency.  A  child  who  did  not 
"  make  his  manners"  to  a  stranger  on  the  high-road, 
was  deemed  a  low  fellow  ;  a  stranger  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  this  civility  was  esteemed  a  satis  cu- 
loUe — perhaps  a  favorer  of  Jacobinism.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  those 
days  were  particular  in  these  attentions  to  children  : 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  the  emphasis  of  a  stranger's 
courtesy  was  generally  the  measure  of  his  station. 
I  can  testify  that  in  my  own  case,  the  effect  of  this 
was  to  impress  me  strongly  with  the  amiability  of 
rank  which  thus  condescended  to  notice  a  child ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  encouraged  children,  in  some  sort, 
to  imitate  high  and  honorable  examples. 

The  decadence  of  this  good  old  highway  politeness 
in  Connecticut,  began  soon  after  the  period  of  which 
I  now  write.  Remember  that  this  was  long  before 
the  era  of  railroads  and  lightning  telegraphs.  Of 
course  it  would  be  idle  for  boys  and  girls  now-a-days 
to  undertake  to  bow  and  courtesy  to  locomotives :  in 
.such  a  process  they  would  run  the  risk  of  wringing 
their  necks  and  tripping  up  their  heels.  But  forty 
3'earR  ago  people  plodded  along  at  the  rate  of  twc 
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to  four  miles  the  hour.  Everybody  had  time  then  to 
be  polite.  It  is  all  changed :  aspiring  young  Amer- 
ica was  then  slow,  as  it  is  &st  now.  Since  every 
thing  goes  by  steam  and  electricity,  tall  walking  and 
tall  talking  are  the  vogue.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend 
how  this  comes  about ;  but  it  was  even  before  the 
advent  of  this  age  of  agony,  that  the  good  old  coun- 
try custom  on  the  part  of  the  rising  generation,  to 
salute  strangers  along  the  road,  had  waned.  It  first 
subsided  into  a  vulgar  nod,  half  ashamed  and  half 
impudent,  and  then,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  dying 
clock,  totally  ceased. 

Thus  passed  away  the  age  of  politeness.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  it  seems  to  have  gone  down 
with  old  Hartford  Convention  Federalism.  The 
change  in  manners  had  no  doubt  been  silently  going 
on  for  some  time ;  but  it  was  not  distinctly  visible 
to  common  eyes  till  the  establishment  of  the  new 
constitution.  Powder  and  queues,  cocked-hats  and 
broad-brims,  white-top  boots,  breeches,  and  shoe- 
buckles — signs  and  symbols  of  a  generation,  a  few 
examples  of  which  still  lingered  among  us — finally 
departed  with  the  Charter  of  Charles  II.,  while  with 
the  new  constitution  of  1818,  short  hair,  pantaloons, 
and  round  hats  with  narrow  brims,  became  the  estab- 
lished costume  of  men  of  all  classes. 

Jefferson  was,  or  affected  to  be,  very  simple  in  his 
taste,  dress,  and  manners.  He  wore  pantaloons,  in- 
stead of  breeches,  and  adopted  leather  shoe  strings  in 
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place  of  buckles.  These  and  other  similar  things 
were  praised  by  his  admirers  as  signs  of  his  democ- 
racy :  a  certain  coarseness  of  manners,  supposed  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  leaders,  passed  to  the  led. 
Budeness  and  irreverence  were  at  length  deemed 
democratic,  if  not  democracy.*  An  anecdote,  which 
is  strictly  historical,  will  illustrate  this. 

About  this  time,  there  was  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Connecticut  a  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Cleveland, 
who  was  noted  for  his  wit  One  summer  day,  as  he 
was  riding  along,  he  came  to  a  brook.  Here  he 
paused  to  let  his  horse  drink.  Just  then,  a  stranger 
rode  into  the  stream  from  the  opposite  direction, 
and  his  horse  began  to  drink  also.  The  animals  ap- 
proached, as  is  their  wont  under  such  circumstances, 
and  thus  brought  the  two  men  face  to  face. 

"  How  are  you,  priest  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"  How  are  you,  democrat?"  said  the  parson. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  democrat  ?"  said  one. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  priest?"  said  the  other. 

"  I  know  you  to  be  a  priest  by  your  dress,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"  I  know  you  to  be  a  democrat  by  your  address," 
said  the  parson. 

*  Jeffemon  carried  his  plebeianiam  so  far  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  social 
^herings  of  the  people  at  the  President's  house,  called  2mmm.  Madi- 
son, who  was  a  better— that  is,  a  winer  and  tmer— democrat,  saw  that 
these  meetings  tended  at  once  to  elevation  of  manners  and  oqualizatioa 
of  social  position,  and  restored  them.  Mrs.  Madison's  levees  were  not 
less  brilliant  than  those  of  lady  Washington,  though  they  were  less  dig- 
oiiied  and  rellned. 
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There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  somewhat  later  date, 
which  illustrates  the  same  point.  In  Washington's 
time,  the  manners  of  the  country,  among  the  leading 
classes,  assumed  a  good  deal  of  stateliness,  and  this 
was  perpetuated  by  the  example  of  this  great  man-— 
great  alike  from  his  office,  his  character,  and  his 
history.  This  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  charge 
against  him — so  basely  urged — ^that  he  was  at  heart  a 
monarchist.  It  was  but  natural  that  Jefferson  should 
appear  to  be,  in  all  things,  his  opposite.  Under  his 
administration,  as  I  have  just  said,  a  great  change  was 
effected  in  external  manners.  As  was  reasonable,  the 
democrats  followed  the  example  of  their  leader,  now 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  while  among  the  old 
federalists  there  still  lingered  vestiges  of  the  waning 
costume  of  other  days. 

A  very  keen  observer,  then  and  long  afterward  a 
senator  of  the  United  States,  once  told  me  that  at 
this  period,  all  the  barbers  of  Washington  were  fed- 
eralists, and  he  imputed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders 
of  that  party  in  Congress  wore  powder  and  long% 
queues,  and  of  course  had  them  dressed  every  day 
by  the  barber.  The  democrats,  on  the  contrary,  wore 
short  hair,  or,  at  least,  small  queues,  tied  up  carelessly 
with  a  ribbon,  and  therefore  gave  little  encouragement 
to  the  tonsorial  art.  One  day,  as  the  narrator  told 
me.  while  he  was  being  shaved  by  the  leading  barber 
of  the  city — who  was  of  course  a  federalist — the  lat- 
ter suddenly  and  vehemently  burst  out  against  the 
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nomination  of  Madison  for  the  presidency  by  the 
democratic  party,  which  had  that  morning  been  an 
nounced. 

"Dear  mel"  said  the  barber,  "surely  this  coun 
try  is  doomed  to  disgrace  and  shame.     What  Presi- 
dents we  might  have,  sir  I     Just  look  at  Daggett  of 
Connecticut  and  Stockton  of  New  Jersey !     What 

'  queues  they  have  got,  sir — as  big  as  your  wrist,  and 
powdered  every  day,  sir,  like  real  gentlemen  as  they 
are.  Such  men,  sir,  would  confer  dignity  upon  the 
chief  magistracy ;  but  this  little  Jim  Madison,  with  a 
queue  no  bigger  than  a  pipe-stem  !  Sir,  it  is  enough 
to  make  a  man  forswear  his  country  !" 

But  I  must  return  to  locomotion — not  railing  but 
wheeling.  In  Ridgefield,  in  the  year  1800,  there 
was  but  a  single  chaise,  and  that  belonged  to  Col- 
onel Bradley,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
place.  It  was  without  a  top,  and  had  a  pair  oi 
wide-spreading,  asinine  ears.  That  multitudinous 
generation  of  traveling  vehicles,  so  universal  and  so 

•convenient  now — such  as  top-wagons,  four-wheeled 
chaises,  tilburies,  dearborns,  &c.,  was  totally  un- 
known. Even  if  these  things  had  been  invented, 
the  roads  would  scarcely  have  permitted  the  use  of 
them.  Physicians  who  had  occasion  to  go  from  town 
to  town,  went  on  horseback ;  all  clergymen,  except 
perhaps  Bishop  Seabury,  who  rode  in  a  coach,  trav- 
eled in  the  same  way.  My  father's  people,  who  lived 
at  a  distance,  came  to  church  on   horseback — their 
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wives  and  daughters  being  seated  on  pillions  behind 
them.  In  a  few  cases — as  in  spring-time,  when  the 
mud  had  no  soundings — the  &rm  wagon  was  used 
for  transporting  the  family. 

In  winter  it  was  otherwise,  for  we  had  three  or  four 
months  of  sleighing.  Then  the  whole  country  was 
a  railroad,  and  gay  times  we  had.  Oh  !  those  beau 
tiful  winters,  which  would  drive  me  shivering  to  the 
fireside  now :  what  vivid  delight  have  I  had  in 
your  slidings  and  skatings,  your  sleddings  and  sleigh 
ings !  One  thing  strikes  me  now  with  wonder,  and 
that  is,  the  general  indiflference,  in  those  days,  to  the 
intensity  of  winter.  No  doubt,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  climate  was  then  more  severe ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  people  seemed  to  suffer  less  from  it  than  at  the 
present  day.  Nobody  thought  of  staying  at  home 
from  church  because  of  the  extremity  of  the  weather. 
We  had  no  thermometers,  it  is  true,  to  frighten  us 
with  the  revelation  that  it  was  twenty-five  degrees 
below  zero.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  simple 
and  hardy,  and  there  were  few  defences  against  the 
assaults  of  the  seasons.  The  houses  were  not  tight ; 
we  had  no  stoves,  no  Lehigh  or  Lackawanna  coal ; 
yet  we  lived,  and  comfortably  too ;  nay,  we  even 
changed  burly  winter  into  a  season  of  enjoyment. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story,  by  the  way,  upon  the 
meeting-houses  of  those  days.  They  were  of  wood, 
and  slenderly  built,  of  course  admitting  somewhat 
freely  the  bhiats  of  the  seasons.     In  the  severe  win- 
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ter  days,  we  only  mitigated  the  temperature  by  foot- 
stoves  ;  but  these  were  deemed  eflfeminate  luxuries, 
suited  to  women  and  children.  What  would  have 
been  thought  of  Deacon  Olmstead  and  Granther  Bald- 
wiUy  had  they  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  a  foot-stove ! 

The  age  of  comfortable  meeting-houses  and 
chuiches,  in  county  towns,  was  subsequent  to  this, 
aome  twenty  or  thirty  years.  All  improvement  is 
gradual,  and  frequently  advances  only  by  conflict 
with  prejudice,  and  victory  over  opposition.  In  a 
certain  county  town  within  my  knowledge,  the  intro- 
duction of  stoves  into  the  meeting-house,  about  the 
year  1880,  threatened  to  overturn  society.  The  inci- 
dent may  be  worth  detailing,  for  trifles  ofl«n  throw 
light  upon  important  subjecta 

In  this  case,  the  metropolis,  which  we  will  call 
H . . .,  had  adopted  stoves  in  the  'churches,  and  nat- 
urally enough  some  people  of  the  neighboring  town 

of  E set  about  introducing  this  custom  into  the 

meeting-house  in  their  own  village.  Now,  the  two 
master-spirits  of  society — ^the  Demon  of  Progress  and 
the  Angel  of  Conservatism — somehow  or  other  had 
got  into  the  place,  and  as  soon  as  this  reform  was  sug- 
gested, they  began  to  wrestle  with  the  people,  until 
at  last  the  church  and  society  were  divided  irto  two 
violent  factions — ^the  Stove  Party  and  the  Anti-stove 
Party.  At  the  head  of  the  first  was  Mrs.  Deacon 
K . . . .  and  at  the  head  of  the  latter  was  Mrs.  Deacon 
P The  battle  raged  portentously,  very  much 
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like  the  renowned  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Society  was 
indeed  lashed  into  a  foam.  The  minister,  between 
the  contending  factions,  scarcely  dared  to  say  his  soul 
was  his  own.  He  could  scarcely  find  a  text  from 
'*  Genesis  to  Jude,"  that  might  not  commit  him  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  strife — of  course— ran  into 
politics,  and  the  representative  to  the  assembly  got 
in  by  a  happy  knack  at  dodging  the  question  in  such 
wise  as  to  be  claimed  by  both  parties. 

Finally,  the  progressionists  prevailed — the  stove 
party  triumphed,  and  the  stoves  were  accordingly 
installed.  Great  was  the  humiliation  of  the  anti- 
stoveites ;  nevertheless,  they  concluded  to  be  submis- 
sive to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  On  the 
Sabbath  succeeding  the  installation  of  the  stoves,  Mrs. 

Deacon  P ,  instead  of  staying  away,  did  as  she 

ought,  and  went  to  church.  As  she  moved  up  the 
broad  aisle,  it  was  remarked  that  she  looked  pale  but 
calm,  as  a  martyr  should,  conscious  of  injury,  yet 
struggling  to  forgive.  Nevertheless,  when  the  min- 
ister named  his  text — Eomans  xii.  20 — and  spoke 
about  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head — she  slid 
from  her  seat,  and  subsided  gently  upon  the  floor. 
The  train  of  ideas  suggested  was,  in  fact,  too  much 
for  her  heated  brain  and  shattered  nerves.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  rush  to  the  pew,  and  the  fainting 
lady  was  taken  out.  When  she  came  to  the  air,  she 
slightly  revived. 

"Pray  what  is  the  matter?"   said  Mrs.  Deacon 
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K . . . .,  who  bent  over  her,  holding  a  smelling-bottle 
to  her  nose. 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  heat  of  those  awful  stoves,"  said 
Mrs.  Deacon  P . . . . 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,"   said   Mrs.  Deacon   K : 

"that  can't  be:  it's  a  warm  day,  you  know,  and 
there's  no  fire  in  them." 

"  No  fire  in  the  stoves  ?"  said  Mrs.  Deacon  P . . . . 

"  Not  a  particle,"  said  Mrs.  Deacon  K . . . . 

"  Well,  I  feel  better  now,"  said  the  poor  lady  ;  and 
so  bidding  her  fiiends  good-by,  she  went  home,  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  occasion. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  year  1800  there  was  but  a 
single  chaise  in  Bidgefield,  and  this  was  brought, 
I  believe,  from  New  Haven.  There  was  not,  I  im- 
agine, a  coach,  or  any  kind  of  pleasure  vehicle — that 
crazy  old  chaise  excepted — ^in  the  county  of  Fairfield, 
out  of  the  two  half-shire  towns.  Such  things,  in- 
deed, were  known  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia— for  already  the  government  had  laid  a  tax 
upon  pleasure  conveyances ;  but  they  were  compar- 
atively few  in  number,  and  were  mostly  imported. 
In  1798,  there  was  but  one  public  hack  in  New  Ha- 
ven, and  but  one  coach ;  the  latter  belonging  to  Pier- 
point  Edwards,  being  a  large  four-wheeled  vehicle,  for 
two  persons,  called  a  chariot.  In  the  smaller  towns, 
there  were  no  pleasure  vehicles  in  use  throughout  New 
England.     What  an  Old  Fogy  the  world  was  then  I 

About  that  time,  there  came  to  our  villo^^  a  n\an 
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by  the  name  of  Jesse  J.  Skellinger,  an  Englishuiai), 
and  chaisemaker  by  trade.  My  father  engaged  hini 
to  build  him  a  chaise.  A  bench  was  set  up  in  our 
bam,  and  certain  trees  of  oak  and  ash  were  cut  in 
our  neighboring  woods.  These  were  sawed  and  sea- 
soned, and  shaped  into  wheels  and  shafts.  Thomas 
Hawley,  half  blacksmith  and  half  wheelwright,  was 
duly  initiated,  and  he  cunningly  wrought  the  iron 
necessary  for  the  work.  In  five  months  the  chaise 
was  finished,  with  a  standing  top — greatly  to  the  ad- 
miration of  our  family.  What  a  gaze  was  there,  my 
countrymen,  as  this  vehicle  went  through  Ridgefield- 
street  upon  its  first  expedition ! 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  chaise  manufactory 
in  Ridgefield,  which  has  since  been  a  source  of  large 
revenue  to  the  town.  Skellinger  was  engaged  by 
Elijah  Hawley,  who  had  formerly  done  something  as 
a  wagon-builder,  and  thus  in  due  time  an  establish- 
ment was  founded,  which  for  many  years  was  noted 
for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  pleasure  vehicles. 

The  origin  of  local  and  special  kinds  of  industry 
is  often  hidden  in  mystery.  It  would  be  difiicult  to 
tell  who  began  the  manufactory  of  needles  at  Red- 
ditch,  ribbons  at  St.  Etienne,  or  watches  at  Geneva ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  our  chaise,  built  in  our  barn, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  Ridgefield  carriage 
manufactory,  which  greatly  flourished  for  a  time,  and 
gave  rise  to  other  branches  of  mechanical  industry, 
which  still  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
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Bidgefield,  as  well  as  most  other  places,  had  its 
XJp-town  and  Down-town  —  terms  which  have  not 
unfrequently  been  the  occasion  of  serious  divisions 
in  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State.  In  London  this 
distinction  takes  the  name  of  West  End  and  the  City. 
The  French  philosophers  say  that  every  great  cap- 
ital has  similar  divisions — West  End  being  always 
the  residence  of  the  aristocracy  and  East  End  of  the 
(xmaiUe.  They  affirm  that  it  is  not  only  so  in  fact  as 
to  London,  Paris,»  Vienna,  and  other  capitals  of  the 
present  day,  but  that  it  was  so  in  Rome,  Athens, 
Babylon,  and  Nineveh  of  old.  This  they  explain  by 
a  general  law,  pervading  all  countries  and  all  ages, 
which  establishes  a  current  of  air  fix)m  west  to  east, 
thus  ventilating  and  purifying  the  one,  and  charging 
the  other  with  the  fuliginous  vapors  of  a  crowded 
population.  Hence,  they  say  that  not  only  cities 
must  have  their  West  End  and  East  End,  but  that 
houses  should  be  built  on  the  same  principle — the 
parlor  to  the  west  and  the  kitchen  to  the  east.    This 
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is  surely  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  the  patrician 
and  plebeian  divisions  of  society. 

Whether  our  great  American  cities  furnish  any 
support  to  this  ingenious  theory,  I  leave  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  philosophers.  I  shall  only  venture  to 
remark  that  Bidgefield,  being  a  village,  had  a  right 
to  follow  its  own  whim,  and  therefore  West  Lane, 
instead  of  being  the  aristocratic  end  of  the  place, 
was  really  rather  the  low  end.  It  constituted  in  fact 
what  was  called  Down-iovm^  in  distinction  from  the 
more  eastern  and  northern  section,  called  Up-iown. 
In  this  latter  portion,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
main  street,  was  the  XJp-town  school,  the  leading 
seminary  of  the  village,  for  at  this  period  it  had 
not  arrived  at  the  honors  of  an  academy.  At  the 
age  of  ten  years  I  was  sent  here,  the  institution  be- 
ing then,  and  many  years  after,  under  the  charge  of 
Master  Stebbins.  He  was  a  man  with  a  conciliating 
stoop  in  the  shoulders,  a  long  body,  short  legs,  and 
a  swaying  walk.  He  was,  at  this  period,  some  fifty 
years  old,  his  hair  being  thin  and  silvery,  and  always 
fSsilling  in  well-combed  rolls,  over  his  coat-collar.  His 
eye  was  blue,  and  his  dress  invariably  of  the  same 
color.  Breeches  and  knee-buckles,  blue-mixed  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  bright  buckles,  seemed  as  much 
a  part  of  the  man  as  his  head  and  shoulders.  On 
the  whole,  his  appearance  was  that  of  the  middle- 
class  gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  and  he  was  in 
jGEkct  what  he  seemed. 


>y 
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This  seminary  of  learning  for  the  rising  aristocracy 
of  Kidgefield  was  a  wooden  edifice,  thirty  by  twenty 
feet,  covered  with  brown  clapboards,  and  except  an 
entry,  consisted  of  a  single  room.  Around,  and 
against  the  walls  ran  a  continuous  line  of  seats,  front- 
ed by  a  continuous  writing-desk.  Beneath,  were 
dqx>sitories  for  books  and  writing  materials.  The 
oenter  was  occupied  by  slab  seats,  similar  to  those 
of  West  Lane.  The  larger  scholars  were  ranged  on 
the  outer  sides,  at  the  desks;  the  smaller  fry  of 
a-b-c-darians  were  seated  in  the  center.  The  master 
was  enshrined  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  contrary, 
be  it  remembered,  to  the  law  of  the  French  savans, 
which  places  dominion  invariably  in  the  west.  Reg- 
ular as  the  sun.  Master  Stebbins  was  in  his  seat  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  performances  of  the  school 
began. 

According  to  the  Catechism — which,  by  the  way, 
we  learned  and  recited  on  Saturday — the  chief  end  of 
man  was  to  glorify  God  and  keep  his  commandments : 
according  to  the  routine  of  this  school,  one  would 
have  thought  it  to  be  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, to  which  we  may  add  spelling.  From  morning 
to  night,  in  all  weathers,  through  every  season  of  the 
year,  these  exercises  were  carried  on  with  the  energy, 
patience,  and  perseverance  of  a  manufactory. 

Master  Stebbins  respected  his  calling:  his  heart 
was  in  his  work  ;  and  so,  what  he  pretended  to  teach, 
he  taught  well.    When  I  entered  the  school,  I  found 
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that  a  huge  stride  had  been  achieved  in  the  march  ol 
mmd  since  I  had  left  West  Lane.  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  had  taken  the  place  of  Dilworth,  which  was  a 
great  improvement.  The  drill  in  spelling  was  very 
thorough,  and  applied  every  day  to  the  whole  school. 
I  imagine  that  the  exercises  might  have  been  amusing 
to  a  stranger,  especially  as  one  scholar  would  some- 
times go  off  in  a  voice  as  grum  as  that  of  a  bull-fix)g^ 
while  another  would  follow  in  tones  as  fine  and  pi- 
ping as  a  peet-weet.  The  blunders,  too,  -were  often 
ineffably  ludicrous;  even  we  children  would  some- 
times have  tittered,  had  not  such  an  enormity  been 
certain  to  have  brought  out  the  birch.  As  to  rewards 
and  punishments,  the  system  was  this:  whoever  miss- 
ed went  down ;  so  that  perfection  mounted  to  the  top. 
Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  up  and  down  of  life. 

Eeading  was  performed  in  classes,  which  generally 
plodded  on  without  a  hint  from  the  master.  Never- 
theless, when  Zeek  Sanford* — who  was  said  to  have 
a  streak  of  lightning  in  him — in  his  haste  to  be  smart. 


♦  Ezekiel  Sanford  was  a  sou  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Sanford,  of  Reading. 
The  latter  married  a  daughter  of  Col.  David  Olmstead,  of  Ridgefield,  a 
man  of  great  respectability :  aAer  residing  a  few  years  here,  he  removed 
to  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  after- 
ward to  Germantown,  where  he  died  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Ezekiel,  our  schoolmate,  was  a  lad  of  great  spirit  and  excellent  ca- 
pacity. He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  there  noted  as  a 
promising  writer.  He  subsequently  became  editor  of  the  EeUetic  Maga- 
9iM  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1819,  published  a  History  of  ihe  United  SUit€» 
before  the  Revdution^  with  tome  aceovni  of  the  Ahoriginee,  Having  stud- 
ied law,  he  removed  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  he  died  about 
the  y^ar  18S5. 
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read  the  37tli  verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Act*^ — 
"  Now  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  pickled  in 
their  heart" — ^the  birch  stick  on  Master  Stebbins's  ta- 
ble seemed  to  quiver  and  peel  at  the  little  end,  as  if 
to  give  warning  of  the  wrath  to  come.  When  Orry 
E^ler — Ony  was  a  girl,  you  know,  and  not  a  boy 
—drawled  out  in  spelling:  k — o— n,  Aon,  s — ^h — u — n 
— t — s,  shunts^  konshunts — ^the  bristles  in  the  master's 
eyebrows  fidgeted  like  Aunt  Delight's  knitting-nee- 
dles. Occasionally,  when  the  reading  was  insupport- 
ably  bad,  he  took  a  book  and  read  himself,  as  an 
example. 

We  were  taught  arithmetic  in  DaboU,  then  a  new 
book,  and  which,  being  adapted  to  our  measures  of 
length,  weight,  and  currency,  was  a  prodigious  leap 
over  the  head  of  poor  old  Dilworth,  whose  rules  and 
examples  were  modeled  upon  English  customs.  In 
consequence  of  the  general  use  of  Dilworth  in  our 
schools,  for  perhaps  a  century — ^pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  were  classical,  and  dollars  and  cents  vulgar,  for 
several  succeeding  generations.  "  I  would  not  give  a 
penny  for  it,"  was  genteel;  "I  would  not  give  a 
cent  for  it,"  was  plebeian.  We  have  not  yet  got  over 
this :  we  sometimes  say  red  cent  in  &miliar  parlance, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  put  in  print  without  offense. 

Master  Stebbins  was  a  great  man  with  a  slate  and 
pencil,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  we  were  a  generation 
after  his  own  heart.  We  certainly  achieved  wonders 
according  to  our  own  conceptions,  some  of  us  going 
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even  beyond  the  Bole  of  Three,  and  making  forays 
into  the   mysteriooB    region    of  Vulgar  Fractions. 
Several  daring  geniuses  actually  entered  and  took' 
possession. 

But  after  all,  penmanship  was  Master  Stebbins's 
great  accomplishment  He  had  no  magniloquent 
system;  no  pompous  lessons  upon  single  lines  and 
bifid  lines,  and  the  like.  The  revelations  of  in- 
spired copy-book  makers  had  not  then  been  vouch 
safed  to  man.  He  could  not  cut  an  American  eagle 
with  a  single  flourish  of  a  goose-quill.  He  was  gui- 
ded by  good  taste  and  native  instinct,  and  wrote  a 
smooth  round  hand,  like  copper-plate.  His  lessons 
firom  A  to  &,  all  written  by  himself  consisted  of  pithy 
proverbs  and  useful  moral  lessons.  On  every  page 
of  our  writing-books  he  wrote  the  first  line  himself. 
The  effect  was  what  might  have  been  expected — with 
such  models,  patiently  enforced,  nearly  all  became 
good  writers. 

Beyond  these  simple  elements,  the  Up-town  school 
made  few  pretensions.  When  I  was  there,  two  Web- 
ster's Granmiars  and  one  or  two  Dwight's  Geographies 
were  in  use.  The  latter  was  without  maps  or  illustra- 
tions, and  was  in  fact  little  more  than  an  expanded  ta- 
ble of  contents,  taken  from  Morse's  Universal  Geogra- 
phy— ^the  manmioth  monument  of  American  learning 
and  genius  of  that  age  and  generation.  The  grammar 
was  a  clever  book ;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  neither 
Master  Stebbins  nor  his  pupils  ever  fathomed  its 
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depths.  They  floundered  about  in  it,  as  if  in  a 
quagmire,  and  after  some  time  came  out  pretty  nearly 
where  they  went  in,  though  perhaps  a  little  obfua 
Gated  by  the  dim  and  dusky  atmosphere  of  these 
labyrinths. 

The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  art  of  teaching, 
as  now  understood,  beyond  the  simplest  elements, 
was  neither  known  nor  deemed  necessary  in  our 
country  schools  in  their  day  of  small  things.  Repe- 
tition, drilling,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
oept,  with  here  and  there  a  little  of  the  birch — con- 
stituted the  entire  system. 

James  G.  Carter*  had  not  then  begun  the  series  ol 
publications,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
movement  in  school  education,  which  afterward  per- 
vaded New  England.  "  Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way 
in  which  he  should  go,"  was  the  principle ;  the  prac- 
tice regarded  this  way  as  straight  and  narrow  — 
somewhat  like  a  gun-barrel — and  the  scholar  as  a 
bullet,  who  was  to  go  ahead,  whether  he  had  to 
encounter  a  pine  board  or  an  oak  knot.  In  climb- 
ing up  the  steep  ascent  to  knowledge,  he  was  expect- 
ed to  rely  upon  his  own  genius ;  a  kindly,  helping 
hand  along  the  rough  and  dubious  passages,  was  rare- 
ly extended  to  him.  "  Do  thisl"  said  the  master,  with 
his  eye  bent  on  the  ferule,  and  generally  the  pupil 
did  it,  if  the  matter  related  to   the  simpler  school 

•  See  note  V.,  d.  640. 
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exercises.  Bi^t  when  jou  came  to  grammar— that 
was  quite  another  thing. 

Let  me  here  repeat  an  anecdote,  which  I  have  in- 
deed  told  before,  but  which  I  had  from  the  lips  of  its 
hero,  G . . .  H . . .,  a  clergyman  of  some  note  thirty 
years  ago,  and  which  well  illustrates  this  part  of  my 
story.  At  a  village  school,  not  many  miles  from 
Ridgefield,  he  was  put  into  Webster's  Grammar.  Here 
he  read,  "^  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing — as  horse^  hair^ 
justicey  Now,  in  his  innocence,  he  read  it  thus :  "  A 
noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing — as  horse-hair  justice,^^ 

"  What  then,"  said  he,  ruminating  deeply,  "  is  a 
noun  ?  But  first  I  must  find  out  what  a  horse-hair 
justice  is." 

Upon  this  he  meditated  for  some  days,  but  still 
he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution.  Now  his 
father  was  a  man  of  authority  in  those  parts,  and 
moreover  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Withal,  he 
was  of  respectable  ancestry,  and  so  there  had  de- 
scended lo  him  a  somewhat  stately  high-backed  settee, 
covered  with  horse-hair.  One  day,  as  the  youth  came 
from  school,  pondering  upon  the  great  grammatical 
problem,  he  entered  the  ftx)nt  door  of  the  house,  and 
there  he  saw  before  him,  his  fstther,  officiating  in  his 
legal  capacity,  and  seated  upon  the  old  horse-hair 
settee.  "  I  have  found  it  I"  said  the  boy  to  himself, 
as  greatly  delighted  as  was  Archimedes  when  he  ex 
claimed  Eureka — "  my  father  is  a  horse-hair  justioe, 
and  therefore  a  noun  1" 

Vol.  I.— 7 
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Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  world 
got  on  remarkably  well  in  spite  of  this  narrowness 
of  the  country  schools.  The  elements  of  an  Eng- 
lish education  were  pretty  well  taught  throughout 
the  village  seminaries  of  C!onnecticut,  and  I  may 
add,  of  New  England.  The  teachers  were  heartily 
devoted  to  their  profession :  they  respected  their  call- 
ing, and  were  respected  and  encouraged  by  the  com- 
munity. They  had  this  merit,  that  while  they  at- 
tempted but  little,  that,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  per- 
formed. 

As  to  the  country  at  large,  it  was  a  day  of  quiet, 
though  earnest  action  :  Franklin's  spirit  was  the  great 
"  schoolmaster  abroad" — teaching  industry,  persever- 
ance, frugality,  and  thrift,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  am- 
bition. The  education  of  youth  was  suited  to  what 
was  expected  of  them.  With  the  simple  lessons  of 
the  country  schools,  they  moved  the  world  imme- 
diately around  them.  Though  I  can  recollect  only  a 
angle  case — ^that  already  alluded  to  of  Es^kiel  San- 
ford — in  which  one  of  Master  Stebbins's  scholars  at 
tained  any  degree  of  literary  distinction,  still,  quite  a 
number  of  them,  with  no  school  learning  beyond 
what  he  gave  them,  rose  to  a  certain  degree  of  emi- 
nence. His  three  sons  obtained  situations  in  New 
York  as  accountants,  and  became  distinguished  in 
their  career.  At  one  period  there  were  three  gradu- 
ates of  his  school,  who  were  cashiers  of  banks  in 
that  city.     My  mind  adverts  now  with  great  satisfac 
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tk>n  to  several  names  among  the  wealthy,  honoTable, 
and  still  active  merchants  of  the  great  metropolis, 
who  were  my  fellow-students  of  the  Up-town  school, 
and  who  there  began  and  completed  their  education. 
I  will  venture  to  name  another — ^Rufus  H.  King, 
of  Albany,  who  was  my  competitor  in  every  study, 
and  my  friend  in  every  play.  May  I  not  be  permit- 
ted to  add  that  he  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  my 
fiiend  ?  As  a  man,  he  is  precisely  what  he  promised 
to  be  as  Master  Stebbins's  pupil.  I  know  he  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  thus  speaking  of  him  in  behalf  of  our 
revered  old  schoolmaster,  to  whose  character  and 
memory  I  can  inscribe  no  more  worthy  monument 
than  this  reference  to  his  pupils. 


LETTER   XII. 

BorMmanthip— Bike's  Ado«rUurs§—A  Dead  Skot^A  Sade—Aead^miomk 
Honor§—  CharHs  CfutUerbox—Jfy  Father's  School^Uy  Sjeereittet  in  Latin 
— TUyre  tu  patulas^  etc—RamUee^IAterary  AepiratUme—My  Motk&t— 
IhmUy  Wbrehip—SkMding  amd  Kneeling  at  Prayer^AneedotUe—Om 
PUUetine  Temple, 

My  DKi^  O****** 

Permit  me  a  few  more  details  as  to  my  school- 
day  recollections.  I  went  steadily  to  the  Up-town 
school  for  three  winters,  being  occupied  during  the 
summers  upon  the  feum,  and  in  various  minor  duties. 
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I  was  a  great  deal  on  horseback^  often  carrying  men 
aages  to  the  neighboring  towns  of  Beading,  Wilton, 
Weston,  and  Lower  Salem,  for  then  the  post-routes 
were  few,  and  the  mails,  which  were  weekly,  crept  like 
mails  over  hill  and  valley.  I  became  a  bold  rider  at 
an  early  age ;  before  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  frequently 
yentured  to  put  a  horse  to  his  speed,  and  that,  too, 
without  a  saddle.  A  person  who  has  never  tried  it, 
oan  hardly  conceive  of  the  wild  delight  of  riding  a 
swift  horse — ^when  he  lays  down  his  ears,  tosses  his 
tail  in  air,  and  stretches  himself  out  in  a  full  race. 
The  change  which  the  creature  undergoes,  in  passing 
trom  an  ordinary  gait  into  a  run,  is  felt  by  the  rider 
to  be  a  kind  of  sudden  inspiration,  which  triumphs 
like  wings  over  the  dull,  dragging  laws  of  gravitation. 
The  intense  energy  of  the  beast's  movements,  the 
rush  of  the  air,  the  swimming  backward  of  lands, 
houses,  and  trees,  with  the  clattering  thunder  of  the 
hoo& — all  convey  to  the  rider  a  fierce  ecstasy,  which, 
perhaps,  nothing  else  can  give.  About  this  period, 
however,  I  received  a  lesson,  which  lasted  me  a  life- 
time. 

You  must  know  that  Deacon  Benedict,  one  of  our 
neighbors,  had  a  fellow  living  with  him,  named 
Abijah.  He  was  an  adventurous  youth,  and  more 
than  once  led  me  into  tribulation.  I  remember  that 
on  one  occasion  I  went  with  him  to  shoot  a  dog  that 
was  said  to  worry  the  deacon's  sheep.  It  was  night, 
and  dark  as  Egypt,  but  Bige  said  he  could  see  the 
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creature,  dose  to  the  oow-house,  back  of  the  bam. 
He  banged  away,  and  then  jumped  over  the  fence, 
to  pick  up  the  game.  After  a  time  he  came  back,  but 
said  not  a  word.  Next  morning  it  was  found  that 
he  had  shot  the' brindled  cow;  mistaking  a  white 
spot  in  her  forehead  for  the  dog,  he  had  taken  deadly 
aim,  and  put  the  whole  charge  into  her  pate.  For- 
tunately her  skull  was  thick  and  the  shot  small,  so 
the  honest  creature  was  only  a  little  cracked.  Bige, 
however,  was  terribly  scolded  by  the  deacon,  who  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  had  a  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  duties.  I  came  in  for  a  share  of 
blame,  though  I  was  only  a  looker-on.  Bige  said 
the  deacon  called  me  a  '^parsnip  scrimmage,"  but 
more  probably  it  was  a  particeps  criminis. 

But  to  proceed.  One  day  I  was  taking  home  from 
the  pasture,  a  horse  that  belonged  to  some  clergyman 
— I  believe  Dr.  Bipley,  of  Greensfarms.  Just  as  I  came 
upon  the  level  ground  in  front  of  Jerry  Mead's  old 
house,  Bige  came  up  behind  me  on  the  deacon's  mare — 
an  ambling  brute  with  a  bushy  tail  and  shaggy  mane. 
As  he  approached,  he  gave  a  chirrup,  and  my  horse, 
half  in  fright  and  half  in  fun,  bounded  away,  like  Tam 
O'Shanter's  mare.  Every  hair  in  the  creature's  tail 
and  mane  stood  out,  as  if  spinning  with  electricity. 
Away  we  went,  I  holding  on  as  well  as  I  could,  for 
the  animal  was  round  as  a  barrel.  He  was  no  doubt 
used  to  a  frolic  of  this  sort,  although  he  belonged  to 
a  D.  D.,  and  looked  as  if  he  believed  in  total  deprav- 
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ity.  When  he  finally  broke  into  a  run,  he  flew  like 
the  wind,  at  the  same  time  bounding  up  and  down 
with  a  tearing  energy,  quite  frightful  to  think  of. 
After  a  short  race,  he  went  from  under  me,  and  I 
oame  with  a  terrible  shock  to  the  ground. 

The  breath  was  knocked  out  of  me  for  some  sec« 
ends,  and  as  I  recovered  it  with  a  gasping  effort,  my 
sensations  were  indescribably  agonizing.  Greatly 
humbled,  and  sorely  bruised,  I  managed  to  get  home, 
where  the  story  of  my  adventure  had  preceded  me. 
I  was  severely  lectured  by  my  parents,  which,  how- 
ever, I  might  have  forgotten,  had  not  the  concussion 
entered  into  my  bones,  and  made  an  indelible  impres* 
sion  upon  my  memory,  thus  perpetuating  the  whole- 
some counsel. 

When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Sackett  was  employed  to  keep  a  high- 
school,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  an  Academy.  Here 
I  went  irregularly  for  a  few  weeks,  and  at  a  public 
exhibition  I  remember  to  have  spoken  a  piece  upon  a 
stage  fitted  up  in  the  meeting-house,  entitled  *'  Charles 
Chatterbox."  Irad  Hawley,  Rufus  H.  King,  and  Sally 
IngersoU,  played  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  This  was  the 
substance  of  my  achievements  at  Sackett's  semi- 
nary. 

The  narrowness  of  my  father's  income,  and  the 
needs  of  a  large  family,  induced  him  to  take  half  a 
dozen  pupils  to  be  fitted  for  college.  This  he  con- 
tinued for  a  series  of  years.    Some  of  his  scholars 
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cftine  £rom  New  Haven,  some  from  Danbuiy,  and 
some  from  other  places.  I  may  remark,  in  passings 
that  a  number  of  these — some  of  whom  are  still  liv- 
ing—distinguished themselves  in  various  liberal  pur- 
suits. It  might  seem  natural  that  I  should  have 
shared  in  these  advantages ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
my  only  and  elder  brother,  Charles  A.  Goodrich — 
now  widely  known  by  his  numerous  useful  publica- 
tions— ^had  been  destined  for  the  clerical  profession, 
partly  by  his  own  predilection,  partly  by  encourage- 
ment from  a  relative,  and  partly  too  from  an  idea 
that  his  somewhat  delicate  constitution  forbade  a 
more  hardy  career.  To  this  may  doubtless  be  added 
the  natural  desire  of  his  parents  that  at  least  one  of 
their  sons  should  follow  the  honored  calling  to  which 
&ther,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  had  been 
devoted.  Hence,  he  was  put  in  training  for  college. 
The  expenses  to  be  thus  incurred  were  formidable 
enough  to  my  parents,  without  adding  to  them,  by 
attempting  any  thing  of  the  kind  for  me.  And  be- 
sides, I  had  manifested  no  love  of  study,  and  evi- 
dently preferred  action  to  books.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  I  was  regarded  as  a  born  carpen- 
ter, and  it  would  have  seemed  a  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence to  have  set  me  upon  any  other  career.  So, 
with  perfect  content  on  my  part,  from  the  age  of 
twelve  to  fourteen,  I  was  chiefly  employed  in  active 
services  about  the  house  and  farm.  I  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher ;  this  was  suflR  .lent  for  my  ambi- 
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tion,  and  satis&otory  to  my  parents,  in  view  of  the 
life  to  which  I  was  apparently  destined. 

Nevertheless,  though  my  school  exercises  were 
mich  as  I  have  described,  I  doubtless  gathered  some 
little  odds  and  ends  of  learning  about  those  days, 
beyond  the  range  of  my  hom-books.  I  heard  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  from  the  clergymen  who  visited 
us,  and  above  all,  I  listened  to  the  long  discourses 
of  Lieutenant  Smith  upon  matters  and  things  in  gen- 
eral. My  father,  too,  had  a  brother  in  C!ongres8, 
from  whom  he  received  letters,  documents,  and  mes- 
sages, all  of  which  became  subjects  of  discussion.  I 
remember  furthermore,  that  out  of  some  childish  im- 
itation, I  thumbed  over  Corderius  and  Erasmus — the 
first  Latin  books,  then  constantly  in  the  hands  of  my 
fether's  pupils.  I  was  so  accustomed  to  hear  them 
recite  their  lessons  in  Virgil,  that 

Tityre  tu  patulm  reeubam  wh  Ugmine  fagi — 
and 

Arma^  arms — mrumqut^  and  the  man — cano^  I  sing — 

were  as  familiar  to  my  ears  as  hillery,  tiUery^  za/Jiery 
zany  and  probably  conveyed  to  my  mind  about  as 
much  meaning. ,  Even  the  first  lesson  in  Greek — 

Ev,  in — d^^,  the  beginning — ^v,  was— i  ^^070^,  the  Woid — 

was  also  among  the  cabalistic  jingles  in  my  mem- 
ory. All  this  may  seem  nothing  as  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation ;  still,  some  years  after,  while  I  was  an  appren- 
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tioe  in  Hartford,  feeling  painfully  impressed  with  the 
scantiness  of  my  knowledge,  I  borrowed  some  Latin 
school-books,  under  the  idea  of  attempting  to  master 
that  language.  To  my  delight  and  surprise,  I  found 
that  they  seemed  fiuniliar  to  me.  Thus  encouraged, 
I  began,  and  bending  steadily  over  my  task  at  even- 
ing, when  my  day's  duties  were  over,  I  made  my  way 
nearly  through  the  Latin  Grammar  and  the  first  two 
books  of  Virgil's  ^neid.  In  my  poverty  of  knowl- 
edge, even  these  acquisitions  became  useful  to  me. 

From  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  in  the  midst  of 
my  activity,  I  still  lived  largely  upon  dreams.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  extravagance 
of  these,  except  it  might  be  their  vividness  and  seem- 
ing reality,  in  contrast  to  all  the  probabilities  of  my 
condition.  Though  generally  occupied  in  the  vari- 
ous tasks  assigned  me,  I  still  found  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  ramble  over  the  country.  Whole  days  I  spent 
in  the  long,  lonesome  lanes  that  wound  between 
Eidgefield  and  Salem;  in  the  hiJf-cultivated,  half- 
wooded  hills  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  West  Mountain, 
and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wild  and  rugged  re- 
gions beyond.  I  frequently  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  cliffs  and  ridges  that  rose  one  above  another, 
and  having  gained  the  crown  of  the  mountain,  cast 
long  and  wistful  glances  over  the  blue  vale  that 
stretched  out  for  many  miles  to  the  westward.  I  had 
always  my  gun  in  hand,  and  though  not  insensible 
to  any  sport  that  might  £dl  in  my  way,  I  was  more 

7* 
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absorbed  in  the  fancies  that  came  thronging  to  my 
imagination.  I  had  a  love  of  solitary  and  even  des- 
olate scenes :  there  seemed  to  be  in  me  an  appetite 
that  found  satisfaction  in  the  wild  and  precipitous 
passes  of  the  wilderness.  This,  after  an  absence  of 
a  few  weeks,  would  return  like  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  I  felt  a  longing  for  the  places  which  appeased 
it  Thus  I  became  &miliar  with  the  whole  country 
around,  and  especially  with  the  shaded  glens  and 
gorges  of  West  Mountain.  I  must  add  that  these 
had,  besides  their  native,  savage  charms,  a  sort  of 
fesdnation  from  being  the  residence  of  a  strange  wo- 
man, who  had  devoted  herself  to  solitude,  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  the  HermiUss.  This  per- 
sonage— whom  I  shall  hereafter  describe  more  partic- 
ularly— I  had  occasionally  seen  in  our  village,  and  I 
frequently  met  her  as  she  glided  through  the  forests, 
while  I  was  pursuing  my  mountain  rambles.  I  some- 
times felt  a  strange  thrill  as  she  passed,  but  this  only 
seemed  to  render  4he  recesses  where  she  dwelt  still 
more  inviting. 

Of  all  the  seasons,  autumn  was  to  me  the  most 
pleasing.  Even  late  in  November,  when  the  leaves 
had  fallen  and  were  driven  about  in  eddies  by  the 
hollow  winds — the  tall  trees  creaking  and  moaning 
aloft — the  remote  and  solitary  wilds  had  their  fas- 
cination. There  was  in  me  certainly  none  of  the 
misanthropic  feeling  which  made  Byron  fall  in  love 
with  such  scenes.     Nevertheless,  some  passages  in 
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Childe  Harold,  which  appeared  a  few  years  after,  de- 
scribed the  emotions  I  then  experienced,  and  gave  full 
expression  to  the  struggling  but  imprisoned  thoughts 
which  filled  my  bosom.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  of- 
fices of  the  poet  to  furnish  words  for  the  deep,  yet 
unspoken  poetry  of  the  soul.  Certainly  no  language 
of  mine  can  express  the  delight  with  which  I  have 
read  and  jre-read  the  following  stanza,  and  which  has 
ever  seemed  to  me  like  unsealing  a  mystic  fountain 
in  my  bosom — ^that  has  since  flowed  on  in  a  stream 
of  pleasing  associations. 

"  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o*er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been — 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain,  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold- 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  pouring  feills  to  lean : 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unroU^d.** 

I  must  repeat  that  however  much  I  was  attracted 
by  these  wild  and  lonesome  scenes,  and  however  I 
may  have  felt  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  my  solitary 
walks,  I  had  no  feeling  of  unhappiness,  no  oppressive 
sense  of  isolation,  no  anxiety,  no  ennui  It  is  true 
that  at  such  times,  there  came  to  me  scraps  of  solemn 
poetry  from  Milton,  Young,  and  Watts,  of  which  my 
mother's  mind  was  full,  and  which  she  loved  to  re- 
peat   These  broke  in  snatches  upon  my  memory,  and 
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served  as  lightning-rods  to  conduct  to  my  lips  some 
of  the  burning  emotions  of  my  breast.  I  remember 
often  to  have  repeated  them,  half  aloud,  while  I  was 
in  the  woods,  though  doubtless  without  having  any 
very  exact  appreciation  of  their  meaning,  or  the 
slightest  regard  to  any  fitness  of  application.  I  could 
not  then  write  a  reliable  line  of  sense  or  grammar ; 
still,  among  my  £Etncies  I  planned  poems,  ^d  even 
dreamed  of  literary  fiune.  Such  I  was  in  fact  to  my 
own  consciousness,  while  at  the  same  time  I  was  re- 
garded by  all  around  as  a  rather  thoughtless,  though 
happy  boy,  with  a  genius  for  whittling. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  inherited  from  my  mother 
a  love  of  tlie  night  side  of  nature — ^not  a  love  that 
begets  melancholy,  but  an  appetite  that  found  pleas 
ure  in  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  of  life  and 
imagination  Eminently  practical  as  she  was — ^labori- 
ous, skillful,  and  successful  in  the  duties  which  Prov 
idence  had  assigned  her,  as  the  head  of  a  large  family, 
with  narrow  means — she  was  still  of  a  poetic  tem- 
perament. Her  lively  fancy- was  vividly  set  forth  by 
a  pair  of  the  finest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen — dark  and 
serious,  yet  tender  and  sentimental.  These  bespoke 
not  only  the  vigor  of  her  conceptions,  but  the  melan- 
choly tinge  that  shaded  her  imagination.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  well  of  sadness  in  her  heart  became  full,  and 
it  ran  over  in  tears.  These,  however,  were  like  spring 
showers — ^brief  in  duration,  and  afterward  brighten- 
ing to  all  around.    She  was  not  the  only  woman  who 
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has  felt  better  after  a  good  cry.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  po- 
etic, not  a  real  sorrow,  that  thus  excited  her  emotions, 
for  her  prevailing  humor  abounded  in  wit  and  viva- 
city, not  unfrequently  taking  the  hue  of  playfiil  satire. 
Nevertheless,  her  taste  craved  the  pathetic,  the  mourn-  f^ 
fill — not  as  a  bitter  medicine,  but  a  spicy  condiment. 
Her  favorite  poets  were  King  David  and  Dr.  Watts : 
she  preferred  the  dirge-like  melody  of  Windham  to 
all  other  music.  All  the  songs  she  sang  were  minors. 
Alas  I  how  few  are  now  living  to  verify  this  feeble 
portrait — among  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  would 
once  have  testified  to  the  general,  though  inadequate 
resemblance  I 

You  will  gather  fi'om  what  I  have  said  that  my 
father  not  only  prayed  in  his  family  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  but  before  breakfast,  and  immediately  after  the 
household  was  assembled,  he  always  read  a  chapter  in 
the  sacred  volume.  In  our  family  Bible  it  is  record- 
ed that  he  thus  read  that  holy  book  through,  in 
course,  thirteen  times,  in  the  space  of  about  five  and 
twenty  years.  He  was  an  excellent  reader,  having  a 
remarkably  clear,  frank,  hearty  voice,  so  that  I  was 
deeply  interested,  and  thus  early  became  familiar  with 
almost  every  portion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
The  narrative  passages  seized  most  readily  upon  my 
attention,  and  formed  the  greater  part  of  my  early 
knowledge.  The  direct,  simple  style  of  the  pible 
entered  into  my  heart,  and  became  for  a  long  time 
my  standard  of  taste  in  literary  composition.     It  cost 
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me  a  real  straggle,  long  afterward,  to  relish  the  mag- 
niloquence of  such  writers  as  Johnson,  despite  the 
smack  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  its  composition,  and  the 
ponderous  force  of  thought  which  it  conveyed. 

The  practice  of  fiunily  worship,  as  I  before  stated, 
was  at  this  time  very  general  in  New  England.  In 
Bidgefield,  it  was  not  altogether  confined  to  the 
strictly  religious — ^to  clergymen,  deacons,  and  church 
members.  It  was  a  custom  which  decency  hardly 
allowed  to  be  omitted.  No  family  was  thought  to  go 
on  well  without  it  There  is  a  good  story  which 
well  describes  this  trait  of  manners. 

Somewhere  in  Vermont,  in  this  golden  age,  there 
was  a  widow  by  the  name  of  Bennett.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  charge  of  a 
large  farm  and  an  ample  household  devolved  upon 
her.  Her  husband  had  been  a  pious  man,  and  all 
things  had  prospered  with  him.  His  widow,  alike 
from  religious  feeling  and  affectionate  regard  for  his 
memory,  desired  that  every  thing  should  be  conduct- 
ed as  much  as  possible  as  it  had  been  during  his  life- 
time. Especially  did  she  wish  the  day  to  begin  and 
dose  with  family  worship. 

Now  she  had  a  foreman  on  the  fistrm  by  the  name 
of  Ward.  He  was  a  good  man  for  work,  but  faith 
had  not  yet  touched  his  lips,  much  less  his  heart.  In 
vain  did  the  widow,  in  admitting  his  merits  at  the 
plow,  the  scythe,  and  the  fiail,  still  urge  him  to  crown 
her  wishes  by  leading  in  family  prayer.    For  a  long 
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time  the  heart  of  the  man  was  hard,  and  his  ear  deaf 
to  her  entreaties.  At  last,  however,  wearied  with 
her  importunities,  he  seemed  to  change,  and  to  her 
great  joy,  consented  to  make  a  trial. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  June — ^at  early .  sunrise 
— ^the  fiunily  were  all  assembled  in  the  parlor,  men 
and  maidens,  for  their  devotions.  When  all  was 
ready,  Ward,  in  a  low,  troubled  voice,  began.  He 
had  never  prayed — or  at  least  not  in  public — ^but 
he  had  heard  many  prayers,  and  possessed  a  retentive 
memory.  After  getting  over  the  first  hesitancy,  he 
soon  became  fluent,  and  taking  passages  here  and 
there  from  the  various  petitions  he  had  heard — Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  Universalist,  and  Episcopalian — 
he  went  on  with  great  eloquence,  gradually  elevating 
his  tone  and  accelerating  his  delivery.  Ere  long  his 
voice  grew  portentous,  and  some  of  the  men  and 
maids,  thinking  he  was  suddenly  taken  either  mad 
or  inspired,  stole  out  on  their  toes  into  the  kitchen, 
where,  with  gaping  mouths,  they  awaited  the  result. 
The  Widow  Bennett  bore  it  all  for  about  half  an 
hour ;  but  at  last,  as  the  precious  time  was  passing 
away,  she  lost  patience,  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  Pla- 
cing herself  directly  in  front  of  the  speaker,  she  ex- 
claimed, **  Ward,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

As  if  suddenly  relieved  from  a  nightmare,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Oh  dear,  ma'am — I'm  much  obliged  to  you 
— ^for  I  couldn't  contrive  to  wind  off." 

I  hope  you  will  not  feel  that  this  anecdote  par* 
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takes  of  a  license  unworthy  of  these  annals,  for  as 
you  see,  it  has  an  historical  foundation,  as  well  as  a 
practical  moral    I  regret  to  leave  a  doubt  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  details,  and  that  is,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  whether  on  this  occasion  the  family 
stood  up,  leaning  over  the  backs  of  their  chairs,  or  knelt 
before  the  seats.     The  former  was  the  custom  in  my 
younger  days,  Puritanism  perhaps  not  having  over- 
oome  the  fear  of  imitating  the  soul-endangering  prac- 
tices of  prelacy,  whether  belonging  to  Mother  Church 
of  England  or  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Rome.     Perhaps, 
too,  the  £Eitigue  of  standing  was  deemed  an  acceptable 
sacrifice :  I  say  £Eitigue,  for  in  those  days,  men  gifted 
in  prayer  were  like  the  ocean — so  deep  in  spots  that  it 
required  a  very  long  line  to  reach  the  bottom.  Deacon 
Cooke,  of  Danbury,  a  very  sensible  and  pious  man, 
by  the  way,  once  said  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
spirit  of  prayer  could  be  sustained,  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time.     This, 
however,  was  rank  heresy  then,  and  was  not  under- 
stood or  approved  till  fifty  years  B&er.    Granther 
Baldwin  was  a  better  representative  of  the  age  I  am 
speaking  of :  beginning  at  the  Creation,  and  coming 
down  to  the  Fall,  he  would  go  on  through  Babel, 
Babylon,  and.  Balaam,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.    These  things,  added  to  local  matters,  usually 
consumed  half  an   hour  at  the   evening  exercises. 
After  a  bard  day's  work — especially  in  summer  time 
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—it  required  a  strong  understanding  to  endure  it. 
John  Benedict^  then  paying  his  addresses  to  Esther 
Baldwin,  whom  he  afterward  married,  one  night  fell 
asleep  over  his  chair,  at  prayer-time,  and  pitching 
forward  against  Granther  Baldwin,  overturned  both 
him  and  his  devotions.  John  barely  escaped  being 
forbidden  ever  to  enter  the  house  again ;  indeed,  he 
stayed  away  some  weeks,  and  only  returned  upon 
Esther's  going  after  him. 

This  happened  near  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century :  some  five  and  twenty  years  later,  kneeling 
at  family  prayers  had  become  common  in  Connecti- 
cut A  similar  change  had  also  begun  in  meeting, 
house  worship.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  common 
for  people  in  Congregational  churches  even,  to  kneel 
at  prayer-time.  I  am  not  able  to  state,  authorita- 
tively, the  reason  for  this  change,  though  I  presume, 
as  just  intimated,  it  has  arisen  from  the  gradual  wear- 
ing away  of  the  Puritan  prejudice  against  kneeling. 
If  this  be  correct,  it  indicates  an  important  fact, 
which  is,  that  sectarian  differences,  especially  those 
of  mere  form,  have  greatly  subsided  of  late  years. 
It  is  in  respect  to  these,  that  there  have  been  the 
most  bitter  contentions  ;  the  movement  here  noticed 
has,  therefore,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  significance  of  a 
real  refomu 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  first  Congress  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  September,  1774,  the  members,  duly 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  nat- 
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orallj  desired  the  aid  of  religious  exercises,  and  there- 
fore the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  was  proposed.  But 
considering  that  the  persons  present  were  of  various 
creeds,  it  was  feared  that  they  could  not  unite  in  the 
choice  of  a  clergyman  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  such  an 
office.  The  difficulty  was,  however,  happily  removed 
by  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  although 
a  rigid  Congregationalist,  proposed  the  appointment 
of  an  Episcopalian,  and  Dr.  Duch6,  a  popular  preach- 
er of  Philadelphia,  was  inmiediately  chosen.  It  must 
have  been  an  interesting  scene — a  minister,  bound  to 
fonns,  finding  extemporaneous  words  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  Quaker,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Epis- 
copalian, and  the  Rationalist — some  kneeling,  some 
standing,  but  all  praying,  and  looking  to  Heaven  for 
wisdom  and  counsel,  in  this  hour  of  doubt,  anxiety, 
and  responsibility.  Here  is  a  worthy  subject*  for  the 
^  pencil  of  Weir,  Powell,  Huntington,  Healy,  Page, 
V  Terry,  Rossiter,  or  some  other  of  our  historical  paint- 
ers. Adams  and  Sherman,  the  Puritans,  standing 
erect;  Thompson,  the  Quaker,  finding  the  move- 
ment of  the  Spirit  in  the  words  of  a  consecrated 
priest ;  with  Washington,  Henry,  and  other  Episco- 
palians, kneeling,  according  to  their  creed,  and  all 
invoking  wisdom  fi-om  above — would  make  a  touch- 
ing and  instructive  picture.    Its  moral  would  be,  that 


*  I  ondentond  that  this  tnbjeot— **  The  First  Prayer  in  Congnau"-^ 
haa  been  painted  and  engraved,  but  not  in  the  atjle  aoited  to  a  great 
national  aal]jeot. 
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the  gieatest  mindfli  in  momentB  of  diiBciiltT  and  dag- 
ger, acknowledge  their  dqiendenoe  upon  God,  and 
feel  the  neoeasi^  of  elermdng  and  poiifring  their 
hearts  by  prayer ;  and  that  the  differeneca  of  seel, 
the  distinctions  of  form,  all  vanish  when 
presses  upon  the  conacienoes  of  men,  and  fanes  \ 
to  a  sincere  and  open  avowal  of  their  eonrielaoDs. 

In  looking  back  to  this  period,  and  remembering 
the  impassable  golft  that  lay  between  Christian  seela» 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe  what  is  now  witnessed 
every  Sabbath  in  onr  principal  cities — the  Epitseopa- 
lian,  while  maintaining  his  creed  and  his  fonm,  slill 
receiving  to  his  commanion-table  the  Presbrterian, 
the  Methodist,  the  Congregationalist,  the  UDitariaix, 
the  Universalist — all  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
Christ,  while  these  sectarians  exerdae  a  similar  char- 
ity in  retom.  Is  not  this  progress — is  not  this  re^ 
form  ?  How  much  is  meant  by  these  simple  facts — 
the  commanion-table  of  Christ  extemdad;  the  heart 
of  man  expanded,  porified,  ennobled ! 

I  must  not  pass  over  another  incident  in  my  mem- 
ory, and  having  reference  to  the  topic  in  band.  Un- 
der the  biblical  inflaence  of  these  days,  my  father's 
scholars  built  a  temple  of  the  Philistines,  and  when 
it  was  completed  within  and  without,  all  the  children 
round  about  assembled,  as  did  the  Gazaites  of  old. 
The  edifice  was  chiefly  of  boards,  slenderly  oonstroct- 
ed,  and  reached  the  height  of  twelve  feet ;  neverthe- 
less, all  of  us  got  upon  it,  according  to  the  IMi 
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ohapter  of  Judges.  The  oldest  of  the  scholars  played 
Samson.  When  all  was  ready,  he  took  hold  of  the 
pillars  of  the  temple — one  with  his  right  hand  and 
one  with  his  left.  "  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines  I" 
said  he,  and  bowing  himself,  down  we  came  in  a  heap  I 
Strange  to  say,  nobody  but  Samson  was  hurt,  and  he 
only  in  some  skin  bruises.  If  you  could  see  him 
now— dignified  even  to  solemnity,  and  seldom  conde- 
floending  to  any  but  the  gravest  matters — ^you  would 
scarcely  believe  the  story,  eyen  though  I  write  it  and 
verify  it.  Nevertheless,  if  he  must  have  played,  he 
should  have  taken  the  part  of  Samson,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  most  gifted  men  I  have  ever  known. 


LETTER   XIII. 

ify  Fbih&r't  LOnwy^CkUdren't  Booi»-^2%s  New  Engla/nd  Primer  and 
WetimiruUr  Oaiechinrh-Tby  Book^—Nureery  Booke— Moral  Effect  of 
ikeee — BdnnaA  More'e  Moral  Repoevtory — The  Shepherd  of  Saliehury 
Plain —  VieU  to  Barley-wood — Firet  Idea  of  the  Parley  Booke — Impree- 
eione  of  Big  Booke  and  LUUe  Booke^A  Oomparieon  of  the  Old  Booke 
and  the  New  Booke  for  Children  and  Youth— A  Modem  Juvenile  Book- 
etore  in  Broadway, 

MtdkarC  ♦♦♦**♦ 

You  will  readily  comprehend  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  I 
had  made  little  acquaintance  with  literature.  Be- 
yond my  school-books,  I  had  read  almost  nothing. 
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My  £ftther  had  a  considerable  library,  but  it  con- 
sisted mostly  of  theology,  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Li.tin, 
and  in  large  folios.  Into  such  a  forbidding  mass,  I 
never  penetrated,  save  only  that  I  sometimes  dipped 
into  a  big  volume,  which  happened  to  be  in  large 
print.  This  was  in  English,  and  was,  I  suspect, 
some  discussion  of  Calvin's  Five  Points;  still  it 
attracted  my  attention,  and  sometimes,  especially  of 
a  rainy  day,  when  I  could  hear  the  big  drops  thump 
upon  the  shingles  over  my  head — ^for  the  library  was 
in  the  second  loft,  and  led  by  an  open  stairway  to  the 
attic — ^I  read  whole  pages  of  this  book  aloud,  spell- 
ing out  the  large  words  as  well  as  I  could.  I  did  not 
understand  a  sentence  of  it,  but  I  was  fascinated  with 
the  fair  large  type.  This  circumstance  I  have  never 
forgotten,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  make  books  for  children,  for  in  this  case,  I  was 
but  a  representative  of  others  of  my  age. 

It  is  difficult  now,  in  this  era  of  literary  affluence, 
almost  amounting  to  surfeit,  to  conceive  of  the  pov- 
erty of  books  suited  to  children  in  the  days  of  which 
I  write.  Except  the  New  England  Primer — the  main 
contents  of  which  were  the  Westminster  Catechism — 
and  some  rhymes,  embellished  with  hideous  cuts  of 
Adam's  Fall,  in  which  "we  sinned  all;"  the  apostle  and 
a  cock  crowing  at  his  side,  to  show  that  "  Peter  denies 
his  Lord  and  cries;"  Nebuchadnezzar  crawling  about 
like  a  hog,  the  bristles  sticking  out  of  his  back,  and  the 
like — I  remember  none  that  were  in  general  use 
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among  my  companions.  When  I  was  about  ten  years 
old,  my  £Either  brought  from  Hartford,  GaflFer  Ginger, 
Gt>ody  Two  Shoes,  and  some  of  the  rhymes  and  jin- 
gles, now  collected  under  the  name  of  Mother  Goose, 
— with  perhaps  a  few  other  toy  books  of  that  day. 
These  were  a  revelation.  Of  course  I  read  them,  but 
I  must  add  with  no  real  relish. 

Somewhat  later  one  of  my  companions  lent  me  a 
Tolume  containing  the  stories  of  Little  Bed  Biding 
Hood,  Puss  in  Boots,  Blue  Beard,  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  and  some  other  of  the  tales  of  horror,  com- 
monly put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  as  if  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  reconciling  them  to  vice  and  crime. 
Some  children,  no  doubt,  have  a  ready  appetite  for 
these  monstrosities,  but  to  others  they  are  revolting, 
until  by  repetition  and  £Euniliarity,  the  taste  is  suffi- 
ciently degraded  to  relish  them.  At  all  events,  they 
were  shocking  to  me.  Even  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood, 
though  it  seized  strongly  upon  my  imagination,  ex- 
cited in  me  the  most  painful  impressions.  I  believed 
it  to  be  true;  at  least  it  was  told  with  the  air  of 
truth,  and  I  regarded  it  as  a  picture  of  life.  I  im- 
agined that  what  happened  to  the  innocent  child  of 
the  cottage,  might  happen  to  me  and  to  others.  I 
recollect,  while  the  impression  was  fresh  in  my  mind, 
that  on  going  to  bed,  I  felt  a  creeping  horror  come 
over  me,  as  the  story  recurred  to  my  imagination.  As 
I  dwelt  upon  it,  I  soon  seemed  to  see  the  hideous  jaws 
of  a  wolf  coming  out  of  the  bedclothes,  and  approach- 
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ing  as  if  to  devour  me.  My  disposition  was  not  tim- 
id,  but  the  reverse ;  yet  at  last  I  became  so  excited, 
diat  my  mother  was  obliged  to  tell  me  that  the  story 
was  a  mere  fiction. 

"  It  is  not  true,  then  ?"  said  L 

"  No,"  said  my  mother,  "  it  is  not  true.'' 

"  Why  do  they  tell  such  figJsehoods,  then  ?"  I  re- 
plied. 

"They  are  not  falsehoods,  because  they  are  not 
intended  to  deceive.  They  are  mere  tales  invented 
to  amuse  children." 

"  Well,  they  don't  amuse  me  1" 

I  do  not  remember  the  rest  of  the  conversation : 
this  general  impression,  however,  remained  on  my 
mind,  that  children's  books  were  either  full  of  non- 
sense, like  "  hie  diddle  diddle"  in  Mother  Goose,  or 
ftdl  of  something  very  like  lies,  and  those  very  shock- 
ing to  the  mind,  like  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  From 
that  time  my  interest  in  them  was  almost  wholly  lost 
I  had  read  Puss  in  Boots,  but  that  seemed  to  me 
without  meaning,  unless  it  was  to  teach  us  that  a 
Good  Genius  may  cheat,  lie,  and  steal ;  in  other  words, 
that  in  order  to  show  gratitude  to  a  friend,  we  may 
resort  to  every  kind  of  meanness  and  fraud.  I  never 
liked  cats,  and  to  make  one  of  that  race — sly,  thiev- 
ing, and  bloodthirsty  by  instinct — the  personification 
of  virtue,  inclined  me,  so  far  as  the  story  produced 
any  moral  effect,  to  hate  virtue  itself 

The  story  of  Blue  Beard  made  a  stronger  and  still 
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more  painfal  impression  upon  me.  Though  I  knew 
it  to  be  a  Action,  it  was  still  in  some  sort  a  reality  to 
me.  His  castle,  with  its  hideous  chamber  hung  with 
the  ghastly  corpses  of  his  murdered  wives,  was  more 
a  living  truth  in  my  imagination,  than  any  fact  in 
history  or  geography.  In  spite  of  my  eflforts  to  cast 
it  out,  it  remained  with  all  its  horrors — ^a  dreadful 
burden  upon  my  mind. 

Still  worse  was  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer. 
He,  too,  was  a  good  genius,  but  of  course — ^accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  this  species  of  composition — 
a  great  liar.  One  should  feel  sympathy  with  such  a 
gallant  little  fellow,  especially  in  combating  giants 
like  Blunderbore,  whose  floor  was  covered  with  hu- 
man skulls,  and  whose  daintiest  food  consisted  of 
"  men's  hearts,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  vinegar  I" 
Surely — such  is  the  moral  of  the  tale — we  must  learn 
to  forgive,  nay,  to  love  and  approve,  wickedness — 
lying,  deception,  and  murder — when  they  are  em- 
ployed for  good  and  beneficent  purposes !  At  least, 
the  weak  may  use  any  weapons  against  the  strong : 
the  little  may  conspire  against  the  great ;  and  in  such 
a  contest,  all  weapons  are  lawful  and  laudable. 

How  far  this  supper  of  horrors  familiarized  my 
own  mind  with  violence,  and  thus  defaced  that  moral 
sense,  which  is  common  in  children — leading  them  to 
prefer  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  if  it  be 
duly  cherished — I  cannot  venture  to  say.  How  far 
this  potent  but  wicked  logic  of  example,  this  argument 
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of  action — vividlj  wrought  into  the  imagination  and 
the  mind — ^in  fevor  of  meanness,  deception,  and  crime, 
served  to  abate  the  natural  love  of  truth  and  honor 
in  my  bosom,  I  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture.  Doubt- 
less, I  suffered  less,  because  my  taste  was  shocked ; 
still,  the  "  evil  communications"  were  in  my  soul.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  constant  teaching  of  rectitude,  by 
precept  and  example,  in  the  conduct  of  my  parents, 
I  might,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  seriously  injured. 
In  looking  back,  and  judging  of  the  matter  now,  I 
believe  it  would  certainly  have  been  so.  As  it  was, 
these  things  were  fearful  temptations,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  much  of  the  vice  and  crime  in  the  world 
are  to  be  imputed  to  these  atrocious  books  put  into 
the  hands  of  children,  and  bringing  them  down,  with 
more  or  less  efficiency,  to  their  own  debased  moral 
standard. 

That  such  tales  should  be  invented  and  circulated 
in  a  barbarous  age,  I  can  easily  conceive ;  that  they 
should  even  be  acceptable  to  the  coarse  tastes  and 
rude  feelings  of  society,  where  all  around  is  a  system 
of  wrong,  duplicity,  and  violence,  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise.  But  that  they  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  children,  and  by  Christian  parents,  and  that  too  in 
an  age  of  light  and  refinement — excites  in  me  the 
utmost  wonder. 

The?  common  opinion,  no  doubt,  is,  that  they  arc 
at  least  amusing;  that  sit  the  same  time  they  are  too 
improbable  on  the  very  face  to  carry  with  them  any 

Vol.  T.— S 
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moral  effect.  This  is  a  double  mistake.  The  love 
of  the  horrible,  the  monstrous,  the  grotesque,  is  not 
indigenous  to  the  youthful  mind — unless  it  may  be 
in  certain  anomalous  cases.  There  are  children,  as  I 
have  said,  who  seem  to  be  bom  with  a  proclivity  to 
evil.  There  are  others,  who,  from  the  unhappy  in- 
fluence of  malign  example,  seem  to  show  an  early 
development  of  debased  tastes.  But  in  general  the 
child  revolts  at  these  things,  and  it  is  not  till  it  is 
broken  in  by  repetition,  till  it  is  reconciled  by  famil- 
iarity, that  it  begins  to  crave  them.  A  child  loves 
at  once  a  kitten,  a  chicken,  a  doll — the  innocent  sem- 
blances of  itself ;  but  will  usually  fly  into  a  passion 
of  repugnance  at  the  sight  of  any  thing  monstrous  in 
nature  or  art. 

The  idea  that  familiarity  with  crime  is  harmless,  is 
equally  at  variance  with  experience.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  warnings  against  the  deadly  effect  of  bad  ideas 
communicated  by  example.  Common  sense — the  first 
instinct  of  reason — ^tells  us  not  to  take  children  into 
scenes  of  crime  and  bloodshed,  unless  we  wish  to 
debase  them.  There  is  little  difference,  as  to  moral 
effect  upon  children,  between  things  real  and  things 
imaginary.  All  that  is  strongly  conceived  by  the 
young,  is  reality  to  them.  The  tale  of  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  in  the  book,  is  very  much  the  same  as 
would  be  the  incidents  of  the  story  acted  out  at  the 
theater,  or  the  reality  performed  before  the  eye.  In  all 
these  cases,  it  fills  the  mind  with  eviU  and  commends 
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evil,  by  inevitable  influence.  Is  it  not  leading  chil- 
dren into  fearful  temptation,  to  put  such  works  sa 
these  into  their  hands?  It  will  be  understood  that  ] 
am  here  speaking  more  particularly  of  nursery  books 
These,  from  the  impressibility  of  young  children,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  judgment  is  not  yet  developed 
and  exercises  little  control  over  the  mind — ^produce 
a  most  powerful  eflfiect.  Yet  it  is  only  for  such  that 
the  books  referred  to  have  been  framed,  as  if,  in  a 
diabolical  spirit  of  mischief,  at  once  to  deprave  the 
taste,  and  degrade  the  intellect  of  childhood. 

At  a  somewhat  later  date — that  is,  when  I  was 
about  twelve  years  old — I  read  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
which  greatly  delighted  me.  The  work  had  about  a 
dozen  engravings,  in  which  Crusoe  and  his  man  Fri- 
day were  depicted  somewhat  like  two  black  spiders : 
nevertheless,  my  imagination  endued  them  with 
charms  equal  to  those  of  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  in 
after  times.  About  this  period,  I  met  with  Alphonso 
and  Dalinda,  a  translation  of  one  of  Madame  de 
Genlis'  Tales  of  the  Castle.  I  have  never  seen  it 
since,  but  I  judge  by  its  effect  upon  my  imagination, 
that  it  must  be  written  with  great  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  youthful  mind.  The  manner  in  which 
a  series  of  romantic  and  wonderful  incidents  are 
philosophically  explained,  seemed  to  me  exceedingly 
felicitous,  and  certainly  gave  me  my  first  glimpses  of 
some  of  the  more  curious  marvels  of  Natural  History 
and  Natural  Philosophy.  ** 
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From  this  point  I  made  my  way  into  works  de- 
signed for  adults,  and  now  began  to  read  voyages, 
travels,  and  histories.  Thus  a  new  world  was  within 
my  reach,  though  as  yet  I  did  not  realize  it.  ^out 
this  time  I  met  with  Hannah  More's  Moral  Reposi- 
tory, which,  so  fiw  as  I  recollect,  was  the  first  work 
that  I  read  with  real  enthusiasm.  That  I  devoured. 
The  story  of  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  was  to 
me  only  inferior  to  the  Bible  narrative  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren.  Twenty  years  after,  I  enjoyed  the 
pleasure,  I  might  almost  say  ecstasy,  of  passing  over 
the  scene  of  this  inimitable  story,  and  of  telling  my 
experience  to  the  author  at  Barley-wood.  It  was  in 
conversation  with  that  amiable  and  gifted  person,  that 
I  first  formed  the  conception  of  the  Parley  Tales — 
the  general  idea  of  which  was  to  make  nursery 
books  reasonable  and  truthful,  and  thus  to  feed  the 
young  mind  upon  things  wholesome  and  pure,  in- 
stead of  things  monstrous,  false,  and  pestilent:  that 
we  should  use  the  same  prudence  in  giving  aliment 
to  the  mind  and  soul,  as  to  the  body;  and  as  we 
would  not  give  blood  and  poison  as  food  for  the  lat- 
ter, we  should  not  administer  cruelty  and  violence, 
terror  and  impurity,  to  the  other.  In  short,  that  the 
elements  of  nursery  books  should  consist  of  beauty 
instead  of  deformity,  goodness  instead  of  wickedness, 
decency  instead  of  vulgarity. 

So  fer  as  I  can  recollect,  the  work  just  alluded  to 
fii^t  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading,  and  awakened  my 
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mind  to  some  comprehension  of  the  amazing  scope 
and  power  of  books.  I  had  heard  the  Bible  read 
fix)m  beginning  to  end,  and  the  narrative  portions 
had  attracted  my  attention  and  deeply  interested 
me.  I  had  heard  scraps  of  poetry  and  passages  of 
prose,  quoted  and  recited  by  my  mother  and  my 
sisters  older  than  myself  and  who  had  been  well 
educated,  mostly  at  New  Haven.  I  had  heard 
abundance  of  learned  conversation  among  doctors 
of  divinity  and  doctors  of  laws,  who,  with  others, 
visited  my  father's  house;  and  finally  I  had  heard 
the  disquisitions,  historical,  biblical,  and  philosoph- 
ical, of  our  profound  and  erudite  village  oracle.  Lieu- 
tenant Smith ;  yet  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  discov- 
ered, before  this  time,  that  books  contained  inex- 
haustible sources  of  iastruction  and  amusement,  and 
all  within  my  own  reach.  I  had  listened  to  what  I 
heard,  though  often  impatiently,  and  doubtless  I  had 
picked  up  and  pocketed,  here  and  there,  an  idea. 
Such,  however,  had  been  the  course  of  my  life,  or 
such,  was  my  disposition,  or  such  the  books  that  had 
fellen  into  my  hands,  that  I  regarded  big  books  as 
tasks,  proper  for  the  learned,  but  not  fit  for  such  as 
me ;  and  little  books  as  nonsense,  or  worse  than  non- 
sense, worthy  only  of  contempt  or  aversion.  What 
a  real  blessing  would  then  have  been  to  me  the  juve- 
nile works  of  Mrs.  Child,  the  little  histories  of  Agnes 
Strickland,  the  tales  of  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  HofBand, 
and  other  similar  works,  so  familiar  to  children  now. 
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As  to  schoolbooks,  those  I  had  used  had  become 
associated  in  my  memory  with  sitting  three  hours  at 
a  time  upon  hard  oak  benches,  my  legs  all  the  while 
in  such  a  cramped  position  that  I  could  almost  have 
kicked  my  best  friend  by  way  of  relief. 

In  casting  my  mind  backward  over  the  last  thirty 
years — and  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  duly 
noting  the  amazing  advances  made  in  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  the  comfort,  the  intelligence,  the 
luxury  of  society — ^there  is  no  point  in  which  these 
are  more  striking  than  in  the  books  for  children  and 
youtL  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  comprehend  this 
matter,  go  to  such  a  juvenile  bookstore  as  that  of 
0.  S.  Francis,  in  Broadway,  New  York,  and  behold 
the  teeming  shelves — comprising  almost  every  topic 
within  the  range  of  human  knowledge,  treated  in  a 
manner  to  please  the  young  mind,  by  the  use  of  every 
attraction  of  style  and  every  art  of  embellishment — 
and  let  him  remember  that  nineteen  twentieths  of 
these  works  have  come  into  existence  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  He  will  then  see  how  diflferently  this 
age  estimates  the  importance  of  juvenile  instruction. 
from  any  other  that  has  gone  before  it 
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LETTER  XIV. 

The  Clergymm  qf  Fbirjidd  Oounty—The  MinuUrU  Hotm  a  MinisUr'e 
Jh^ern—Dr,  SipU^,  ^  Oreen?i-/arfn$—Dr,  Lewit,  of  ITortenect—D/', 
BurtuU,  of  Norwdkr^Mr.  Swan— Mr,  MyM—Mr.  EUiaU,  o/FairjSeM 
—Mr.  MUchsU,  of  New  Oanaan—A  Poet-DMeonr^Dr.  Blatchford,  the 
ClairtoyafU—Mr.  BariUU^  of  Reading— Mr,  Cdtnp^t^  Bidgtimry^Mr. 
Smithy  of  Stanford— Mr,  Waterman,  qf  Bridgeport^  dbc—Mannere  of 
ike  OUrgyofFairfUid  County— Their  Character— AnecdoU  of  the  Laugh- 
ing D,  J),— The  Coming  Storm, 

Mt  dbab  O****** 

Before  I  complete  my  narrative,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates  to  Ridgefield,  I  should  state  that  in  the  olden 
time  a  country  minister's  home  was  a  minister's  tav- 
ern, and  therefore  I  saw,  at  different  periods,  most  of 
the  orthodox  or  Congregational  clergymen  belonging 
to  that  part  of  the  State,  at  our  house.  My  father 
frequently  exchanged  with  those  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  sometimes  consociations  and  associations 
were  held  at  Ridgefield.  Thus,  men  of  the  clerical 
profession  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  strangers 
who  visited  us.  I  may  add  that  my  lineage  was 
highly  ministerial  from  an  early  period  down  to  my 
own  time.  The  pulpit  of  Durham,  filled  by  my  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  continued  in  the  same  family  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  consecutive  years.  A  short 
time  since,  we  reckoned  among  our  relations,  not  go- 
ing beyond  the  degree  of  second  cousin,  more  than  a 
dozen  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  of  the  same 
creed. 
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Afl  to  the  clergy  of  Fairfield  county,  my  tx)yish 
impressions  of  them  were,  that  they  were  of  the  salt 
of  the  earth — ^rock-salt,  the  very  crystals  of  Chris- 
tianity; nor  has  a  larger  experience  altered  my 
opinion.  If  I  sometimes  indulge  a  smile  at  the  rec- 
ollection of  particular  traits  of  character,  or  more 
general  points  of  manners  significant  of  the  age,  I 
still  regard  them  with  affection  and  reverence.  Some 
of  them  were  grave  and  portly,  especially  those  who 
bore  the  awe-inspiring  title  of  Doctors  of  Divinity. 
I  cannot  now  recollect  among  them  all  a  single  little 
or  emaciated  DTD.  At  the  very  head  of  the  list,  in 
my  imagination,  was  Dr.  R^)ley,  of  Green's-farms,  now 
Southport,  I  believe.  He  was  a  large  and  learned  man 
— ^two  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  of  solid  divinity. 
He  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues  for  diver- 
sion, and  digested  Hebrew  roots  as  if  they  had  been 
buttered  parsnips.  He  was  withal  a  hale,  hearty  old 
gentleman,  with  a  rich,  ruddy  smile  over  his  fisw^e,.  be- 
speaking peace  within  and  without  I  was  once  at 
his  house,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  particularly  of  Compo  Bay,  which 
was  near  at  hand.  I  remember  that  he  told  me  about 
the  landing  of  the  British  there,  under  Tryon,  in 
April,  1777,  on  their  expedition  against  Danbury — a 
story  in  which  I  took  deep  interest,  for  I  had  already 
heard  a  good  deal  concerning  it  from  Lieut  Smith. 

Dr.  Lewis,  of  Horseneck,  weighed  less  according  to 
the  steelyards  :  he  had  perhaps  less  Greek  and  Latin 
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in  him,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  he  was  a  man 
even  more  full  of  godliness.  He  was  in  fact  the 
patron  saint  of  my  young  fancy,  and  his  image  still 
seems  before  me.  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  neither 
fat  nor  lean,  stooped  a  little,  and  had  a  thin  &ce  with 
a  long  nose.  Yet  his  countenance  was  the  very  seat 
of  kindliness,  charity,  and  sanctity.  His  thin,  white 
locks  floated  down  his  cheeks  and  over  his  shoul- 
ders in  apostolic  folds.  His  voice  was  soft,  yet  pene- 
trating. He  had  not,  I  think,  any  prodigious  power 
of  intellect,  but  during  his  preaching  every  ear  was 
intent,  every  heart  open.  The  congregation  sometimes 
nodded,  especially  of  a  hot  summer  Sunday,  even 
beneath  the  thunders  of  Dr.  Ripley ;  nay,  Deacon 
Olmsted  himself,  enthroned  in  the  deacon's  seat,  was 
obliged  now  and  then  to  take  out  his  sprig  of  fennel, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  doctor's  twelfthlies  and  fif- 
teenthlies ;  but  nobody  ever  slept  under  the  touching 
and  sympathetic  tones  of  Dr.  Lewis.  The  good  man 
has  long  since  been  translated  to  another  world,  but 
the  perftime  of  his  goodness  still  lingers  amid  the 
churches  which  were  once  impressed  with  his  footsteps. 
Among  the  other  clerical  celebrities  of  this  period 
was  Dr.  Burnett,  of  Norwalk — a  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  but  of  whom  I  bnve  only  a  faint  remem- 
brance. His  successor,  Mr.  Swan,  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  the  day.  I  shall  never  forget  a 
certain  passage  in  one  of  his  addresses  at  an  evening 
meeting.     He  had  taken  as  a  motto  for  his  discourse 

8* 
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— "  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,"  Josh, 
xxiv.  15.  Having  pressed  upon  the  audience  the 
necessity  of  deciding  whether  they  would  serve  God 
or  the  Adversary,  he  adverted  to  an  anecdote  in  an- 
cient history,  in  which  an  ambassador  to  some  foreign 
state — demanding  a  decision  of  the  government  in  a 
question  under  discussion  —  drew  a  line  upon  the 
earth  with  his  staflf,  and  said,  "Tell  me — here,  this 
very  hour — now — where  will  you  stand,  on  this  side 
or  that,  for  us  or  against  us  ?  Shall  it  be  peace  or  shall 
it  be  war  ?''  Mr.  Swan  was  a  tall  man,  and  as  he  said 
this,  he  seemed  to  mark  the  line  upon  the  ground 
with  a  solemn  sweep  of  his  long  arm.  He  then  add- 
ed, addressing  the  audience  in  tones  that  thrilled  and 
awed  every  heart,  "  Tell  me  here,  this  very  hour,  now 
— where  will  you  stand?  Where  will  you  stand  to- 
night— where  at  the  day  of  judgment — on  this  side 
or  that — for  God  or  against  Him  ?  Shall  it  be  peace 
or  war  ?  peace  forever,  or  war  through  the  measureless 
ages  of  eternity  ?"  I  can  recall  no  eloquence — and 
I  have  heard  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  my  time 
— which  produced  a  more  deep,  fearful,  and  startling 
emotion,  than  this. 

There  was  another  minister  —  the  very  antipode 
of  the  one  I  have  just  deseribed,  and  yet  a  great  and 
good  man  in  his  way — great  and  good  in  the  effect 
of  his  life.  His  name  was  Noyes,  and  he  was  settled 
at  Weston.  He  was  a  person  of  moderate  intellect, 
yet  his  benignant  fiEice  and  kindly  voice  suggested  to 
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tbe  imagination  tliat  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  His 
whole  conduct  was  but  a  fulfillment  of  what  his  coun- 
tenance promised.  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Fairfield,  I  do  not 
recollect  personally,  but  I  have  heard  about  his 
preaching  against  the  New  Lights — ^the  Methodists 
and  revivalists — who  then  began  to  disturb  the  quiet 
of  orthodoxy.  He  asserted  that,  "  as  in  nature  it  is 
the  mizzling,  fizzling  rain,  and  not  the  overwhelm- 
ing torrent,  that  fertilizes  the  fields,  so  in  religion,  it 
is  the  quiet  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  produces  the 
harvest  of  souls,"  I  give  the  story  and  the  words  as 
I  heard  them. 

,Mr.  Mitchell,  of  New  Canaan,  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  influence,  but  I  remember  more  of  his  successors 
than  of  him.  There  being  a  vacancy  in  the  parish,  the* 
people  tried  several  candidates — one  named  Hough, 
one  named  Hyde,  &c. ;  but  none  of  them  suited  every- 
body. At  last  came  Mr.  Bonney.  "  Well,"  said  one 
of  the  deacons  as  if  by  inspiration — 

*^  We  have  now  had  Hough  and  Hyde, 
Let  us  take  Bonney  and  ride.^^ 

This  from  the  lips  of  a  deacon  sounded  like  proph- 
ecy, and  so  Mr.  Bonuey  was  duly  called  and  installed. 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  Wilton,  was  of  comely  and  imposing 
presence,  and  withal  an  able  man.  As  was  proper, 
he  became  a  D.  D.  Mr.  Dwight,  of  Greenfield  Hill, 
was  afterward  the  renowned  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege.   I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  again 
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Mr.  Hiunphries,  of  Fairfield,  became  President  of 
Amherst  College,  and  is  now  living  at  Pittsfield,  en* 
jojing  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  the  fiiU  vigor  of 
manhood — with  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  ripe 
scholar,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  good  and  great  man, 
combining  the  dignity  of  the  divine  with  the  amiable 
and  attractive  qualities  of  the  fiiend,  the  citizen,  and 
the  neighbor. 

Dr.  Blatchford,  of  Bridgeport,  removed  early  to 
Waterford,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  I  can  only  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  him ;  his  personal  appearance  ha.? 
vanished  from  my  ndnd.  I  recollect,  however,  that 
he  had  a  horror  of  cats  and  kittens,  and  such  was  its 
intensity  as  to  endue  him  with  clairvoyance,  so  that 
He  could  easily  detect  one  of  these  creatures  in  the 
room,  though  it  might  be  out  of  sight  or  even  con- 
fined in  a  closet.  Frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  deceive  him,  but  without  success.  His  instinct 
was  in&Uible.  When  he  was  seen  coming,  the  first 
thing  attended  to  by  my  mother  was  to  shut  up  the 
whole  purring  family,  and  they  were  kept  under 
lock  and  key  till  the  good  doctor  had  departed.  Once 
upon  a  time,  while  dining  with  a  friend,  he  suddenly 
threw  down  his  knife  and  fork,  his  face  being  pale 
with  horror. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  ejaculated  his  host,  in  great 
excitement. 

**  It  is  a  cat !"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  A  cat  ?"  was  the  thrilling  reply.     "  Impossible : 
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we  were  particular  to  shut  up  the  cat  and  kitteus  as 
soon  as  you  came." 

"I  say  there's  a  cat  in  the  room  1"  said  the  doctor, 
with  fearful  emphasis. 

A  hurry-scurry  ensued,  a^  after  a  long  search,  a 
kitten  was  found  slumbering  in  the  cradle,  under  the 
clothes,  and  snugged  down  beside  the  baby  I 

There  were,  furthermore,  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Reading, 
an  animated  and  learned  preacher — now  a  hale  and 
hearty  man  at  the  age  of  ninety-two ;  Mr.  Camp,  of 
Ridgebury,  of  a  feeble  body  but  powerful  mind ;  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Stamford,  a  dignified  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  married  to  the  sister  of  John  Cotton 
Smith,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State ;  Mr.  Water- 
man, of  Bridgeport,  author  of  a  clever  Life  of  Calvin. 

From  these  hasty  notes,  you  will  see  that  the 
clergy  of  that  day  in  Fairfield  county  were  a  very 
able  set  of  men,  and  worthy  of  being  duly  and  hon- 
orably chronicled  in  these  mementoes  of  the  past. 
I  speak  of  the  era  of  1800,  yet  including  a  few  sub- 
sequent years.  A  half  century  before,  a  wig  with  a 
black  coat  meant  D.  D. ;  and  D.  D.  usually  meant 
wig  and  black  coat:  but  that  dynasty  had  passed. 
Breeches  and  white-top  boots — white  meaning  but- 
ternut color — were,  however,  still  clerical. 

These  gentlemen  whom  I  have  described,  traveled 
on  horseback,  and  were  always  well  mounted ;  some 
of  them  were  amateurs  in  horseflesh:  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  notice  the  points  of  Dr.  Rip- 
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ley's  beast.  In  manners  they  were  polite,  and  some- 
what assiduous  in  their  stately  courtesies.  They 
spoke  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  Their 
preaching  was  grave  in  manner,  and  in  matter  elab- 
orately dovetailed  with  Scripture.  The  people  drank 
hard  cider,  and  relished  sound  doctrine :  it  was  not 
till  nearly  half  a  century  afterward  that — ^imbibing 
soda-water,  champagne,  and  other  gaseous  beverages 
— ^they  required  pyrotechnics  in  the  pulpit  A  soul 
to  reach  heaven  must  then  have  the  passport  of 
Saybrook ;  and  in  point  of  feet,  orthodoxy  was  so 
tempered  with  charity,  that  nearly  all  who  died,  re- 
ceived it 

If  the  creed  of  that  day  was  severe  and  bespoke 
the  agonies  of  its  Puritan  origin,  it  still  allowed  large 
range  for  temporalities  and  humanities.  The  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  was  a  father,  neighbor,  friend,  cit- 
izen— a  man  in  a  large  and  generous  sense.  Man 
liness  meant  godliness,  and  godliness  manliness.  He 
spoke  truth,  and  acted  righteousness.  He  was  in- 
dependent in  his  circumstances,  for  a  parish  settle- 
ment was  like  marriage,  for  better  or  for  worse  ;  and 
what  God  had  joined,  man  could  not  lightly  put 
asunder.  The  common  opinion  now  is,  that  the 
judges  of  temporal  tribunals  should  be  placed  be- 
yond the  seductions  of  dependence ;  the  people  of 
those  days  thought  that  in  matters  relating  to  eter- 
nity, this  rule  was  at  least  equally  important  The 
clergymen  were  in  some  sort  magistrates — not  tech- 
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nically,  but  being  generally  the  best  educated  per- 
sona—especially  in  country  towns — they  exercised  a 
large  influence,  as  well  by  the  force  of  authority,  tra- 
ditionally allowed  to  their  positions,  as  by  their  su- 
perior intelligence.  They  were  sometimes  consulted 
by  their  parishioners  in  matters  of  law*  as  well  as 
gospel,  often  made  out  deeds,  settled  disputes  be- 
tween neighbors  and  neighborhoods,  gave  advice  in 
difficult  and  doubtful  questions  of  business^  and  im- 
parted intelligence  upon  matters  of  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  politics. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  they  were  counsellors  in 
religious  matterS — ^in  the  dark  and  anxious  periods 
of  the  spirit — in  times  of  sickness,  at  the  approach 
of  death.  They  sanctified  the  wedding,  not  refusing 
afterward  to  countenance  the  festivity  which  natural- 
ly ensued.  They  administered  baptism,  but  only  upon 
adults  who  made  a  profession,  or  upon  the  children 
of  professors.  I  may  add  that  despite  their  divinity, 
they  were  sociable  in  their  manners  and  intercourse. 
The  state  of  the  Church  was  no  doubt  first  in  their 
minds ;  but  ample  room  was  left  for  the  good  things 
of  life.  Those  who  came  to  our  house  examined  my 
brother  in  his  Greek  and  Latin,  and  I  went  out  be- 

*  Rev.  Thomas  Hawley,  fh>m  Northampton,  was  settled  in  the  first 
society  in  Ridgefleld  in  the  year  1714,  and  was  their  first  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1789.  He  was  a  man  of  great  frankness  and  so- 
ciability, and  an  excellent  scholar.  He  was  very  useful  to  the  town,  not 
only  as  a  minister,  but  in  a  civil  capacity,  serving  them  as  their  town- 
clerk,  and  doing  all  their  writing  business  till  his  decease. — Manusenpi 
Hidoryof  RidjeJUld,  by  S.  G, 
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hind  the  bam  to  gather  tansey  for  their  morning  bit- 
ters. They  dearly  loved  a  joke,  and  relished  anec- 
dotes, especially  if  they  bore  a  little  hard  upon  the 
doth.  I  remember  some  of  them  at  which  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Bipley  almost  crack  his  sides,  and  seen 
even  the  saintly  Dr.  Lewis  run  over  at  the  eyes  with 
laughing.  Shall  I  give  you  a  specimen  ?  The  fol- 
lowing will  suffice,  though  I  can  not  recollect  who  it 
was  that  told  it 

Once  upon   a  time  there  was  a  clergyman — the 

Rev.  Dr.  T of  H — a  man  of  high  character, 

and  distinguished  for  his  dignity  of  manner.  But 
it  was  remarked  that  frequently  as  h*e  was  ascending 
the  pulpit  stairs  he  would  smile,  and  sometimes  al- 
most titter,  as  if  beset  by  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
laugh.  This  excited  remark,  and  at  last  scandal. 
Finally,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  some  of  his 
clerical  friends,  at  a  meeting  of  the  association,  to 
bring  up  the  matter  for  consideration. 

The  case  was  stated — the  Rev.  Dr.  T . . . .  being 
present.  "Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "the  fact 
charged  against  me  is  true,  but  I  beg  you  to  permit 
me  to  offer  an  explanation.  A  few  months  after  I 
was  licensed  to  preach,  I  was  in  a  country  town,  and 
on  a  Sabbath  morning  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
services  of  the  church.  Back  of  the  pulpit  was  a 
window,  which  looked  out  upon  a  field  of  clover,  then 
in  full  bloom,  for  it  was  summer.  As  I  rose  to  com- 
mence the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  I  cast  a  glance 
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into  the  field,  and  there  I  saw  a  man  performing  the 
most  extraordinary  evolutions — -jumping,  whirUng, 
slapping  in  all  directions,  and  with  a  ferocious  agony 
of  exertion.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  mad ;  but 
suddenly  the  truth  burst  upon  me — ^he  had  buttoned 
up  a  bumblebee  in  his  pantaloons !  I  am  constitU' 
tionally  nervous,  gentlemen,  and  the  shock  of  this 
scene  upon  my  risible  sensibilities  was  so  great,  that 
I  could  hardly  get  through  the  servicea  Several 
times  I  was  upon  the  point  of  bursting  into  a  laugh. 
Even  to  this  day,  the  remembrance  of  this  scene — 
through  the  temptation  of  the  devil  —  often  comes 
upon  me  as  I  am  ascending  the  pulpit.  This,  I  admit, 
is  a  weakness,  but  I  trust  it  will  rather  excite  your 
sympathy  and  your  prayers  than  your  reproaches." 

Such  were  the  orthodox — that  is,  the  Congrega- 
tional—clergy of  Fairfield  county,*  doubtless  to  some 
extent  examples  of  their  brethren  throughout  New 
England,  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak.  The  reli- 
gious platform  still  stood  planked  to  the  State.  The 
law  still  gave  preference  to  orthodoxy,  as  it  had  done 
fi*om  the  beginning.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  Methodism,  Episcopacy,  Democracy,  should 
combine  with  radicalism  to  overturn  the  system  which 
the  fathers  had  built  The  storm  was  brewing,  but 
as  yet  it  was  scarcely  noticed  even  by  those  who  were 
soon  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it. 

♦  See  note  IV.,  p.  6«9. 
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LETTER   XV. 

JdMt  qf  tk«  PUgrim  HUkert—Progrtu  of  7hUratum—£jnieopacit^Bi§K' 
cp  SMbury—Dr,  DueM—Methoditm  in  Ameriea—In  OunnteHevt^Af^ 
4edoUt—Lor§H90  Jhut^Ths  WcHf  tA  my  Father's  Fold, 

My  deab  C****** 

I  have  intimated  that,  at  the  period  of  which  I 
am  writing,  there  was  a  storm  gathering  which  was 
speedily  to  sweep  away  the  last  vestige  of  that  sys- 
tem of  legal  and  statutory  privilege  which  the  Con- 
gregational clergy  had  enjoyed  in  Connecticut,  fix)m 
the  foundation  of  the  colony.  The  government  at 
the  beginning  was  a  kind  of  theocracy,  in  which  God 
was  considered  as  the  active  and  positive  ruler,  of 
whom  the  men  appointed  to  office  were  the  agents. 
This  impression  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England.  These  were  all  Independents 
in  religion,  who  had  been  persecuted  at  home,  and 
had  come  here  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  worship  with- 
out molestation  This  was  in  fact  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Puritan  Fathers. 

It  was  therefore  not  only  with  amazement,  but  in- 
dignation, that  they  found,  as  the  population  in- 
creased, that  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  other  sectarians, 
came  among  them,  and  demanded  toleration  of  their 
peculiar  notions.  In  vain  did  they  seek  to  crush  out 
these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace      Persecution 
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only  made  them  thrive :  the  trampling  heel  of  op- 
pression benefited  them,  as  hoeing  among  weeds  ren- 
ders them  more  rank  and  pestiferous — inasmuch  as 
the  roots  strike  deeper,  and  the  multiplied  and  invig- 
orated seed  are  scattered  over  a  constantly  widening 
surface. 

To  the  oppressed  Puritans  in  England,  toleration 
of  their  peculiar  faith  was  an  obvious  idea.  Their 
circumstances  suggested  it  as  a  right,  and  denial  of  it 
as  a  sin.  They  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  carry- 
ing this  conviction  with  them.  But  universal  liberty 
of  worship  was  not  yet  conceived  :  that  was  reserved 
for  those  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  others,  who,  from 
their  position,  had  begun  to  see  the  light,  though  it 
was  even  to  them  but  dimly  revealed.  They  sought 
rather,  each  sect  for  itself,  the  tolerance  of  their  wor- 
ship, than  general  toleration  as  the  right  of  man. 
Roger  Williams,  indeed,  seems  to  have  made  this  dis- 
covery, yet  at  first  he  advocated  it  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  intolerance. 

As  time  advanced,  the  malcontents  increased,  and 
although  orthodoxy  contended  at  every  point,  it  was 
compelled  to  yield  inch  by  inch,  until,  at  the  period 
around  which  my  narrative  revolves,  only  a  single 
remnant  of  its  ancient  privileges  remained  in  the  stat- 
ute book  of  Connecticut.  That  consisted  in  a  law 
which  compelled  every  man,  on  reaching  his  major- 
ity, to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Congregational  society  in 
whose  bounds  he  lived,  unless  he  lodged  a  certificate 
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with  its  clerk  that  he  belonged  to  some  other  reli 
gious  persuasion. 

This  became  the  point  of  attack,  in  which  all  the 
dissenting  sects  in  religion,  and  all  the  opposers  in 
politics,  united.  But  the  time  for  this  union,  as 
stated  in  a  preceding  letter,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
heterogeneous  particles  were  silently  moving  to  their 
coalescence  and  their  crystallization,  forming  in  the 
end  the  party  which  took  the  watchword  of  Tolera- 
tion, and  which  gained  the  ascendency  in  1817 ;  but 
as  yet,  the  keenest  sagacity  had  not  seei^4i|ie  coming 
event — which  was  nevertheless  near  at  hand. 

Up  to  this  time — the  early  part  of  this  century — 
orthodoxy  seemed,  on  the  surface,  to  stand  almost 
unquestioned  in  Connecticut.*  Unitarianism  had  be- 
gun in  Boston,  but  had  not  made  any  noticeable  con- 

*  After  this  work  was  be^an  and  considerably  advanced,  I  happened 
to  discover  in  the  Historical  Library  of  the  Athenenm  at  Hartford,  a 
manascript  account  of  Bidgefield — ^historical,  descriptive,  ecclesiastical, 
economical,  &o. — prepared  by  my  father  in  1800,  npon  a  request  by  the 
State  aathorities.  Among  other  remarks  of  a  general  natore,  I  dnd  the 
following : 

*' About  the  time  that  Paine^s  Age  of  ReasoA  presented  itself  to  view, 
Hke  MiltonV  Description  of  Death — *■  Black  it  stood  as  night,  fierce  as 
ten  furies,  terrible  as  helP — the  horror  of  its  features  disgusted  the 
people  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  not  yet  had  an  advocate  in  this  town.*' 

"  There  have  been,  in  years  past,  a  number  of  people  who  called 
themselves  Baptists,  who  showed  much  zeal  in  religion,  and  met  in 
private  houses  for  worship :  at  the  present  day  they  are  much  on  the 
decline.*' 

"  A  few  have  joined  the  Methodists,  whose  preachers,  though  very 
zealous,  have  made  little  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
town/'  A  little  after  this  the  Methodists  increased  in  the  manner  I  have 
related. 

*'*'  Almost  all  the  people  attend  public  worship  with  the  Congregation* 
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quests  in  the  land  of  "  steady  habits."  Methodism — 
destined  soon  to  sweep  over  the  State — only  glim- 
mered faintly,  as  a  kind  of  heat-lightning,  in  the  dis 
tant  horizon,  indicating  the  electricity  that  was  in  the 
atmosphere.  Universalism,  in  the  form  of  Eestora- 
tionism,  was  doubtless  planted  in  many  minds,  for  the 
eloquent  and  enthusiastic  Murray*  had  been  preach- 
ing in  the  country.  As  yet,  however,  there  were  few 
organized  societies  of  that  persuasion — ^now  so  numer- 
ous— ^in  the  Union. 

Episcopacy  had  been  introduced  at  an  early  date. 
Indeed,  Connecticut  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 


alinta  or  Episcopalians,  and  there  is  and  has  been,  for  a  long  time  past, 
the  ntmoet  harmony  and  fViondship  prevailing  between  the  several  do- 
nominations  of  Christians  here.  They  iVeqaently  worship  together,  and 
thos  prove  the  efBcacy  of  that  Spirit  whose  leading  characteristic  Is 
charity." 

*  John  Marray,  the  first  Uuivcrsalist  minister  in  Boston,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, bom  aboat  1741.  He  became  a  preacher,  end  was  at  first  a 
Calvinist,  then  a  Wesleyan,  then  a  follower  of  Whitfield.  Afterward  he 
went  to  London,  and  there  planged  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation.  In 
1770,  being  in  a  state  of  poverty,  he  came  to  America,  where  ho  preach- 
ed, and  by  his  eloquence  soon  acquired  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 
At  one  time  (1775)  he  was  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  Rhode  Island.  Af- 
ter preaching  with  success  in  various  places,  he  was  settled,  in  1785,  in 
Boston,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1815.  He,  as  well  as  Win- 
chester—a* Uuiversalist  of  great  ability,  and  who,  with  Hosea  Ballou, 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  modem  Universalism  in  this  coun- 
try— was  a  Trinitarian ;  but  his  main  doctrine  was,  that,  "  although  sin- 
ners would  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation,  and  at  the  judgment- 
day  would  call  on  the  rocks  to  hide  them  fh>m  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb, 
yet  that  after  the  judgment,  the  panishment  was  fulfilled,  and  the  dam- 
nation ended."  He  believed  that  the  devil  and  his  angds  only  would  be 
placed  at  the  left  hand  of  Christ,  like  the  goats,  and  that  all  mankind 
would  be  placed  at  his  right.  Ballou,  Balfour,  and  otlier  Universalists 
of  the  modem  sect,  muntain  that  there  will  bo  no  judgm«nt-day  and  no 
future  punishment. 
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first  ordained  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  thus  anticipating  even  Virginia,  to  whom 
the  Church  of  England  was  a  mother  church  from 
the  beginning.  This  was  Bishop  Seabury,*  who  was 
consecrated  in  the  year  1784,  and  established  at  New 
London. 

•  I  have  heard  of  him  a  well-authenticated  anecdote, 
which  is  very  suggestive.  On  his  arrival  from  Eng- 
land, whither  he  had  been  to  acquire  his  high  eccle- 
siastical honors,  there  was  a  general  curiosity  to  see 
him  and  hear  him  preach,  especially  in  Connecticut- 
although  the  mass  of  the  people,  being  Congregation - 


*  Samael  Seabaiy,  D.  D.,  was  a  native  of  Groton,  Conn.,  and  was  bom 
in  1728.  He  gradaated  at  Tale  GoUepfe,  and  then  went  to  Scotland,  to 
study  medicine.  He  was  there,  however,  ordained,  and  coming  back  to 
America,  was  settled  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  as  the  missionary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Having  been  stationed 
for  a  time  at  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  returned,  and  was  settled 
at  West  Chester.  Here  he  wrote  and  published  several  pamphlets  in 
ikvor  of  the  Crown,  and  was  consequently  seized  by  a  party  of  soldiers, 
and  for  a  time  imprisoned  at  New  Haven.  When  New  York  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  he  joined  them  there,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Fanning^s  tory  regiment.  After  the  peace,  having  been  elected  bi:^hop 
by  the  £piscopal  clergy  of  Connecticut,  he  went  to  England,  and  applied 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  consecration.  This  could  not  be  grant- 
ed,  as  an  indispensable  condition  to  consecration  was,  by  law,  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  After  nearly  a  year  of  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain 
his  object  in  England,  he  made  application  to  the  bishops  of  Scotland, 
by  whom  he  was  consecrated  in  1784.  He  then  returned,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  making  New  London  his  residence.  lie 
was  an  able  man,  and  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  establishing 
and  extending  the  Episcopal  Church,  not  only  in  Connecticut,  but  in 
the  country  generally.  He  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  other  bishops 
of  Connecticut— Jarvis  and  Brownell — who  have  not  only  done  honor  to 
the  Church  over  which  they  presided,  but  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
list  of  scholars  and  divines  which  adorn  oar  literature  and  our  ecdeai* 
latioal  history.     . 
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alists,  and  knowing  that  he  had  been  an  active  and 
conspiouous  tory  in  the  Revolution,  were  strongly 
prejudiced  against  him.  In  their  imaginations,  a 
bishop  who  preferred  monarchy  to  a  republic,  and 
who  was  called  "  my  lord  bishop,"  rode  in  a  coach,* 
and  appeared  in  swelling  robes,  was  something  ex- 
ceedingly formidable,  if  not  dangerous,  to  Church 
and  State. 

When  therefore  he  came  to  New  Haven  to  preach, 
about  this  time — that  is,  soon  after  he  had  returned 
with  his  prelatic  honors — the  church  was  crowded 
to  excess.  Many  who  tried  to  get  in  were  necessa- 
rily excluded.  When  the  service  was  over,  a  man 
of  the  middle  class  met  one  of  his  firiends  at  the  door, 
who  was  unable  to  obtain  admittance : 

"  Well,  did  you  see  him  ?"  said  the  latter. 

"  Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  did  he  preach  ?" 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  And  was  he  as  proud  as  Lucifer  7" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it :  why  he  preached  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves !" 

There  was  a  considerable  body  of  Episcopalians 
in  the  State,  though  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger 
towns.     The  professors  of  this  religion  throughout 

*  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  arrived  it  Yale  College  daring 
.the  Commencement  exerciaea,  in  his  carriage,  and  amesaenger  was  sent 
in  to  inquire  if  there  was  a  seat  for  Bishop  Seabaryr  Dr.  Dwight,  the 
President,  sent  back  word  that  there  were  some  two  hundred  bishopn 
pr0e«nt»  and  he  should  be  very  happy  to  give  him  a  plaee  among  them. 
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the  Union,  but  more  especially  in  New  England,  had 
been  charged  with  being  unfriendly  to  the  Revolution, 
and  it  is  known  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
were  avowed  tones  during  that  painful  struggle.  Not 
only  was  Seabury  a  tpry,  but  even  Dr.  Duch6,  who 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  first  Congress,  and  for  a  time 
was  a  zealous  friend  of  liberty,  fell  from  grace,  and 
upon  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British, 
joined  them,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  call- 
ing upon  him  to  give  up  the  ungodly  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

The  Episcopalians  had  indeed  one  tie  more  than 
other  men  to  the  "  Old  Country,"  and  that  was  a  pow- 
erfiil  one.  England  was  not  only  their  mother  in 
things  secular  but  in  things  sacred,  the  sovereign  be- 
ing the  head  of  that  institution  which  to  them  was 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Rebellion  to  the  king  was 
th*efore  a  sort  of  sacrilege.  And  besides,  the  mass 
of  the  rebels  were  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, who  rather  repelled  than  invited  sympathy  and 
cooperation.  It  was  more  natural  therefore,  for  the 
members  of  the  English  Church  in  America  to  take 
part  with  the  king  and  against  the  Revolution,  than 
for  others. 

No  doubt  the  charge  of  want  of  patriotism  was 
exaggerated ;  and  as  to  Virginia,  where  Episcopacy 
was  the  dominant  religion,  it  seems  to  have  had  less 
foundation.  But  at  all  events,  this  sect  was  not  only 
repugnant  to  the  people  of  New  England,  for  the  rea- 
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son  assigned,  but  also  on  account  of  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  its  tone  and  aspect  of  aristocracy.  Its 
progress,  therefore,  was,  of  course,  slow  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  did  not  take  a 
strong  hold  till,  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  separated  from  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  American 
establishment,  wholly  independent  in  its  government 
and  organization,  though  the  same  in  doctrine  as  its 
transatlantic  original. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking — from  the 
year  1800  to  1810 — the  relative  number  of  Episcopa- 
lians in  Connecticut  was  in  respect  to  the  orthodox 
probably  about  one  to  three  or  four.  In  Ridgefield, 
there  was  a  small  brown  edifice,  which  was  called 
the  "  Episcopal  Church,"  though  sometimes,  by  way* 
of  ridicule,  the  "  Episcopal  Bamy  The  sarcasm  may 
be  forgiven,  for  in  those  days  the  Episcopalians  arro- 
gated the  word  church  as  their  exclusive  property, 
just  as  the  Catholics  claim  it  now.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists,  according  to  their  vocabulary,  only  held 
meetings^  and  their  places  of  worship  were  nothing  but 
meeting-houses.  It  is  not  till  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  the  word  church  has  been  popularly  applied  to 
all  places  of  worship. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Ridgefield,  just  mentioned, 
was  situated  on  the  main  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
Up-town  school.  Some  years  before.  Dr.  Perry  had 
been  installed  there,  but  he  began  to  preach  his  own 

Vol.  I.— » 
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opinions,  and  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
pelled,  he  abdicated,  and  became  a  physician — and  a 
very  eminent  one.  At  length  it  became  vacant,  but  in 
order  to  keep  the  holy  fire  alive,  about  once  or  twice 
a  year  it  was  opened,  and  service  was  held  there.  On 
these  occasions  the  people  flocked  to  see  and  hear  the 
strange  ceremonies,  generally  from  curiosity,  though 
perhaps  there  were  a  dozen  persons  of  this  persua- 
sion. At  the  time  of  one  of  these  performances,  Am- 
by  Benedict,  the  revolving  shoemaker,  was  engaged 
at  our  house,  and  he  went  to  church — though,  I  be- 
lieve, he  was  warned  against  it  by  some  members  of 
our  household.  On  Monday  morning,  when  he  re- 
turned, we  asked  him  about  it — how  he  liked  it,  and 
what  he  thought  of  it. 

,  "Well,"  said  he,  "there's  too  many  apologies  for 
me :  it's  all  the  while  getting  up  and  sitting  down, 
and  talking  out  loud.  Why — if  you'll  believe  it — 
there  were  three  or  four  persons  who  kept  mocking 
the  parson,  and  saying  *  awmen  I'  till  I  was  rael 
'shamed  on  'em  I" 

For  some  years  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  Epis- 
copal church  of  Eidgefield  remained  only  as  a  mon- 
ument of  waste  and  decay,  but  at  last  it  revived,  and 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  indicated  by  a 
handsome  edifice,  erected  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
old  structure.  This  revival  is  in  harmony  with  the 
general  increase  and  progress  of  Episcopacy  through- 
out the  United  States. 
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Methodism,  which  had  swept  over  England,  came 
at  last  to  America.  Its  success  in  both  countries 
arose  from  several  causes.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
deep  and  anxious  religious  thoughts  and  exercises.* 
It  was  this  national  trait  which  gave  such  an  impulse 
to  Christianity  on  its  first  introduction  into  Great 
Britain  ;  it  was  this  which,  a  few  centuries  later,  en- 
abled the  different  orders  of  friars,  who  went  from 
town  to  town  preaching  spiritualism  with  a  vehement 
and  popular  eloquence,  to  roiise  the  people  into  en- 
thusiasm, and  sow  deep  and  wide  the  seeds  of  their 
doctrines.  When  the  teaching  of  religion  had  been 
organized  into  a  system  and  settled  by  authority, 
there  were  constantly  rising  up  men  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religious  truth,  and  earnest 
in  the  desire  to  please  God,  and  make  their  own 
"  calling  and  election  sure." 

Hence  arose,  at  one  time,  the  Lollards,  at  another 
the  Gospellers,  and  finally  the  Puritans,  who  over- 
turned the  government,  and  brought  about  what  is 
called  the  Reformation.  In  due  time,  these  became 
divided  into  various  sects,  and  in  the  last  century, 
they,  as  well  as  the  established  church,  seemed  to 
have  declined  in  religious  spirit  and  fervor.  The 
characteristic  elements  of  the  national  character, 
though  long  suppressed,  at  last  burst  forth.     Whit- 

*  8m  Penny  Qydopedia,  artide  Mstkoditm. 
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field,  by  his  fiery  eloquence,  first  ignited  the  spark, 
and  disclosed  the  deep  and  glowing  emotions  which 
were  kindling  in  the  bosom  of  society.  It  was  re- 
served, however,  for  "Wesley,  to  give  them  ftdl  expres- 
sion, and  to  combine  into  a  permanent  form,  under 
the  name  of  Methodism,  a  church  which  should  em- 
body and  perpetuate  a  new  and  startling  develop- 
ment of  religious  feeling  and  experience. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Methodism,  at  the  out- 
set, aside  from  its  spiritual  fervor,  was,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  addressed  itself  to  the  lower  classes,  and 
in  the  next^  that  it  was  chiefly  propagated  by  illiter- 
ate preachers.  Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Wesley,  gives 
us  some  amusing  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this  latter 
circumstance.  Among  these  he  describes  a  noted 
itinerant  declaimer,  who,  being  unable  to  read,  em- 
ployed his  mother  for  that  purpose.  "  She  reads  the 
text,"  said  the  orator,  "  and  I  'splains  and  'splounds." 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  these  people  at  that 
day,  which  was  also  held  by  the  early  Baptists,  that 
human  learning  is  rather  a  hindrance  and  a  snare  to 
the  preacher :  that  spiritual  gifts  and  grace  are  indeed 
the  only  requisites.  I  remember  to  have  heard  an 
anecdote,  applicable  to  this  period,  which  is  in  point. 

In  one  of  his  discourses,  a  gifted  Poundtext,  some- 
where in  Connecticut,  addressed  his  audience  in  this 
wise  :  "  What  I  insist  upon,  my  brethren  and  sisters, 
is  this:  larnin  isn't  religion,  and  eddication  don't 
give  a  man  the  power  of  the  Spirit     It  is  grace  and 
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gifls  that  famish  the  rael  live  coals  from  off  the 
altar.  St.  Peter  was  a  fisherman — do  you  think  he 
ever  went  to  Yale  College?  Yet  he  was  the  rock 
upon  which  Christ  built  his  Church.  No,  no,  be- 
loved brethren  and  sisters.  When  the  Lord  wanted 
to  blow  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  he  didn't  take  a 
brass  trumpet,  or  a  polished  French  horn :  no  such 
thing ;  he  took  a  ram's  horn — ^a  plain,  natural  ram's 
horn— just  as  it  grew.  And  so,  when  he  wants  to 
blow  down  the  walls  of  the  spiritual  Jericho,  my 
beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  he  don't  take  one  of  your 
smooth,  polite,  college  larnt  gentlemen,  but  a  plain, 
natural  ram's-horn  sort  of  a  man  like  me." 

Thus,  Methodism  found  its  first  impulse  in  a  de- 
velopment of  the  inherent  religious  elements  of  the 
English  character,  rendered  more  explosive  by  long 
compression.  It  unquestionably  derived  aid  in  its 
beginning,  also,  from  what  was  its  reproach  with  its 
enemies — the  use  of  illiterate  propagandists — for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Methodism  did  not  ad- 
dress itself  to  high  places,  but  to  the  million.  Many 
of  its  preachers  possessed  great  natural  eloquence, 
and  their  defects  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  rather 
pleased  than  offended  the  rude  audiences  to  whom 
they  spoke.  In  recent  times,  political  leaders,  and 
promoters  of  various  public  objects,  have  found  it 
convenient  to  take  a  hint  from  this  portion  of  his- 
tory. 

It  must  be  stated,  frirthermore,  that  the  new  sect 
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derired  a  sort  of  epidemic  power  firom  nervous  or 
mesmeric  phenomena  which  the  ignorant  deemed  mi- 
ncnlons,  and  therefore  divine.  In  the  midst  of  ago- 
nijdng  prayers  and  preachings,  individuals  would  fidi 
down  as  in  a  swoon.  These  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded with  persons,  calling  in  impassioned  tones 
upon  the  Holv  Spirit  as  if  there  personally  present, 
to  wash  out  their  sins,  and  clothe  them  in  the  white 
robes  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  The  subject  of  these 
solemn  and  agitating  exercises,  waking  from  his  cat- 
alepsy, was  saluted  as  having  passed  from  death  to 
life,  from  perdition  to  salvation !  Then  were  poured 
out  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  and  then  all  joined  in 
hymns,  set  to  plaintive  and  sentimental  airs,  many 
of  them  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  warm 
and  tender  emotions  of  youthful  love  and  human  af- 
fection. And  these  scenes  often  took  place  at  night, 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  amid  the  glare  of  torches, 
the  pageantry  of  processions,  and  the  murmurs  of  a 
thousand  voices,  joining  in  a  general  anthem  of  ago- 
nizing prayers  and  shouting  praises. 

To  a  religious  mind,  every  thing  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote religion  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  providence  of 
God,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  prove  even  in  such  move- 
ments, that  He  ever  proceeds  without  the  use  of 
means.  The  notice  of  these  is  the  sphere  of  the 
historian,  and  therefore,  not  denying  or  disregard- 
ing the    invisible  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
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I  merely  chronicle  the  open  and  tangible  events  of 
the  time  I  refer  to,  with  the  machinery  employed  to 
produce  them.  The  founders  of  Methodism  did  not 
disdain  human  means :  nay,  I  suspect  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  originators  of  any  sect  or  creed,  a 
more  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  a 
more  sedulous  employment  of  human  agencies,  than 
are  to  be  discovered  in  the  early  promoters  of  Meth- 
odism. Their  camp-meetings,  their  love-feasts,  their 
adaptation  of  popular  airs  to  religious  songs,  their 
spirit  of  social  fellowship,  their  use  of  the  inferior  arts 
of  oratory,  their  employment  of  the  intense  enthusiasm 
of  congregated  masses,  their  promotion  of  cataleptic 
spasms  to  excite  a  feeling  of  supernatural  awe  in  the 
people,  were  all  calculated  to  produce  precisely  such 
effects  as  actually  proceeded  from  them.  It  is  neither 
necessary,  nor  is  it  philosophical,  in  explaining  what 
is  natural,  to  go  beyond  the  known  laws  of  nature. 
That  God  was  in  all  this,  we  believe,  but  only  as  He 
is  in  all  the  other  movements  of  human  life,  tending  * 
to  work  out  human  destiny.  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  career  of  Washington,  the  soldier  and  statesman, 
was  as  much  ordered  by  Providence  as  that  of  Wes- 
ley the  divine? 

We  all  know  with  what  epidemic  celerity  Method- 
ism spread  over  certain  portions  of  England,  espe- 
cially among  the  masses  of  Bristol,  Moorfields,  Black- 
heath,  Newcastle,  and  other  places.  Wesley  began 
his  mission  in  1729 :  at  his  death,  in  1791,  after  a 
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laborious  life  of  sixty-five  veais^  there  were  three 
hundred  itihenuit  preachers,  and  a  thousand  local 
preachers,  with  eighty  thousand  persons,  associated  in 
societies,  all  belonging  to  his  creed.  This  of  ooorse 
spread  to  America,  but  tht^re  was  less  immediate  field 
for  it  here.  Nevertheless,  it  was  graduaUy  extmded, 
especially  in  the  newly  settled  parts  of  the  south- 
ern and  western  country.  In  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee it  was  widely  planted,  and  here  it  was  at- 
tended with  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena* recorded  in  the  historv  of  the  human  mind.    At 


*  These  con»i»ted  of  Tarioos  manifestations^  called  the  **/aUin^,'"  the 
^j€rtim^,"  the  **  roUim^,*'  the  *'  dameii^"  and  the  "  harHnf*  exeraaeis 
together'with  visions  and  trances.  The  latter  vera  the  mort  common  ; 
in  thcM  the  subject  wa^  in  a  »ute  of  delicioas  mental  revery,  with  a 
total  saapenaion  of  ma^alar  povcr  and  coii«cioiuncw  to  external  ob- 
Jeota.  In  the  jerks,  tlie  spaama  were  sometlroos  so  violent  a^t  to  induce 
the  fear  that  thow  affocteil  »ith  them  would  dislocate  tlieir  neck».  Often 
the  countenance  was  roo»t  diaguatin^y  distorted.  The  first  instance  of 
this  occurred  at  a  sacrament  in  East  Tennessee.  Tliese  phenomena  were 
moat  common  with  the  Methodists  though  people  of  other  aecta  were 
attacked  by  them.  The  conta^on  even  spread  to  Ohio,  among  the  aober 
people  of  the  Western  Reserve. — Howe's  Great  Weft,  p.  179. 

Dow  gives  the  following  deacription  in  his  journal,  the  period  be- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  1804,  ami  the  scenes  of  the  events  deaoribed,  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

^*  I  came  to  a  house,  and  hired  a  woman  to  take  me  over  the  river 
in  a  canoe  for  my  remaining  money  and  a  pair  of  scissors ;  the  latter  of 
which  was  the  chief  object  with  her :  so  one*a  extremities  are  others* 
opportunities.  Thus  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my  appointment  in  New- 
port, in  time. 

**  I  had  heard  about  a  singularity  caUed  the  Jerts  or  Jerking  exercise, 
which  appeared  first  near  Knoxville  in  August  last,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  the  people ;  wliich  reports  at  first  I  considered  as  vague  and  fhlse ; 
but  at  length,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  I  sot  out  to  go  and  sec  for  my- 
self, and  sent  over  these  appointment*  into  this  country  accordingly. 

**  When  I  arrived  in  sight  of  the  town,  I  aaw  hundreds  of  people 
oolleetod  in  little  bodies ;  and  obeerving  no  place  appointed  for  meet- 
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the  religious  gatherings,  whether  in  dweliitigs  and 
churches  or  in  the  open  woods  and  fields,  jxjrsons 
would  be  suddenly  taken  with  certain  irresistible 
spasms,  inciting  them  to  the  most  strange  and  extrav- 
agant performances.  Some  would  bark  like  dogs, 
and  attempt  to  climb  the  trees,  declaring  that  they  were 
treeing  the  devil.  Some  had  delicious  trances ;  others 
danced  as  if  beset  with  sudden  frenzy ;  others  still  were 

iDgf  before  I  spoke  to  mny,  I  got  on  a  log  and  gave  out  a  hymn,  whioh 
caused  them  to  assemble  round,  in  a  solemn,  attentive  silence.  I  ob- 
served several  involuntary  motions  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  which 
I  considered  aa  a  specimen  of  the  jerks.  I  rode  several  miles  behind  a 
man  across  a  stream  of  water,  and  held  meeting  in  the  evening,  being 
ten  miles  on  my  way. 

**  In  the  night  I  grew  uneasy,  being  twenty-five  miles  from  my  ap- 
pointment for  next  Monday  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  prevailed  upon  a  young 
man  to  attempt  carrying  me  with  horses  until  day,  which  he  thought 
was  impracticable,  considering  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  trees.  Solitary  shrieks  were  heard  in  these  woods,  which 
he  told  me  were  the  cries  of  murdered  persons.  At  day  we  parted,  be- 
ing still  seventeen  miles  from  the  spot ;  and  the  ground  covered  with  a 
white  frost.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  came  to  a  stream  of  water 
fh>m  the  springs  of  the  mountain,  which  made  it  dreadful  cold.  In 
my  heated  state  I  had  to  wade  this  stream  five  times  in  the  course  of 
about  an  hour,  which  I  perceived  so  affected  my  body  that  my  strength 
began  to  fail.  Fears  began  to  arise  that  I  must  disappoint  the  people, 
till  I  observed  i^ome  fresh  tracks  of  horses,  which  caused  me  to  exert 
every  nerve  to  overtake  them,  in  hopes  of  aid  or  assistance  on  my  jour- 
ney, and  soon  I  saw  them  on  an  eminence.  I  shouted  for  them  to  stop 
till  I  csme  up.  They  inquired  what  I  wanted ;  I  replied,  I  had  heard 
there  was  a  meeting  at  Sevorsville  by  a  stranger,  and  was  going  to  iL 
They  replied  that  they  had  heard  that  a  crazy  man  was  to  hold  forth 
there,  and  were  going  also ;  and  perceiving  that  I  was  weary,  they  in- 
vited ine  to  ride ;  and  soon  our  company  was  increased  to  forty  or  fifty, 
who  fell  in  with  us  on  the  road  from  different  plantations.  At  length  I 
was  interrogated  whether  I  knew  any  thing  about  the  preacher.  I  re- 
plied, I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  him,  and  had  heard  him  preach, 
but  had  no  great  opinion  of  him ;  and  thus  the  conversation  coutiu- 
ned  for  some  miles  before  they  found  me  out,  which  caused  some  color 
and  smiles  in  the  company.    Thus  I  got  on  to  meeting,  and  after  taking 

9* 
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agitated  by  violent  and  revolting  convulsions  and 
twitchings,  which  obtained  the  popular  name  of  the 
jerks.  All  classes  of  persons  who  came  within  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  mania — Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Quakers — men  and  women — became  subjects  of  these 
extraordinary  agitations.  I  recollect  to  have  heard 
the  late  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  say  that,  when  a  young 
man,  he  visited  one  of  the  meetings  where  these  phe- 

•  eap  of  tea,  frratiB,  I  began  to  speak  to  a  vast  audience :  and  I  obaerved 
about  thirty  to  have  the  j^rka^  though  they  Ktrove  to  keep  as  still  aa 
they  could.  Tliese  emotions  were  involuntary  and  irresistible,  as  any 
unprejudiced  eye  might  discern.  Lawyer  Porter  (who  had  come  a  oon- 
■iderable  diRtance)  got  his  liourt  touched  under  the  word,  and  being 
informed  liow  I  came  to  meeting,  voluntarily  lent  me  a  horse  to  ride 
near  one  hundred  miles,  and  gave  me  a  dollar,  though  he  had  never 
•een  me  before. 

*'  Hence  to  Maryeville,  where  I  spoke  to  about  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred :  many  appeared  to  feel  the  word,  but  about  fiAy  felt  thejtrkt.  At 
night  I  lodged  with  one  of  the  yiekoUUSy  a  kind  of  Quakers,  who  do 
not  feel  fVec  to  wear  colored  clothes.  I  spoke  to  u  number  of  people  at 
hfa  house  that  night.  Whilst  at  tea,  I  obiiervcd  his  daughter  (who  sat 
opposite  to  me  at  the  talj4c)  to  have  the^Vri-^,  and  dropped  the  tea-eup 
from  her  hand  in  vi(»lcnt  agitation.  I  said  to  her,  *  Young  woman,  what 
is  the  matter  V  She  replied,  *  I  have  got  the  Jerts.^  I  asked  her  how 
long  she  had  it.  She  observed,  *  A  few  dayn/  and  that  it  had  been  the 
means  of  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  hor  soul,  by  stirring  her  up 
to  serion«>  consideration  about  her  carcIeKH  state,  <^c. 

**  Sunday,  Feb.  19,  I  spoke  in  Knoxville,  to  hundreds  more  than  could 
get  into  the  court-house— the  govenior  bein^  present.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  appeared  to  have  jerking  exercise,  among  whom  was  a 
oirouit  preacher  ( Johnson^  who  had  opposed  them  a  little  before,  but 
he  now  had  them  powerfully  ;  and  1  bi'lieve  he  would  have  fallen  over 
three  times,  hud  not  the  auditory  Injcn  so  crowded,  that  he  could  not, 
unless  he  fell  perpendicularly. 

**  Al\er  meeting,  I  rode  eighteen  miles  to  hold  meeting  at  night.  The 
people  of  this  settlement  were  mostly  Quakers,  and  they  had  said,  sa 
I  was  informed,  that  *the  Metliodists  oinl  rrosbyteriaus  have  the  J er is 
because  they  sinff  and  pray  so  much  ;  but  wc  are  a  still,  peaceable  peo- 
ple, wherefore  we  do  not  have  them  ;'  however,  about  twenty  of  them 
to  meeting,  to  hear  one,  as  was  naid,  somewhat  in  a  Quaker  line. 
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nomena  were  taking  place,  and  that  he  felt  within 
himaelf  an  almost  uncontrollable  temptation  to  imi- 
tate some  of  the  strange  antics  that  were  going  on 
around  him. 

Nor  did  all  this — so  calculated  as  it  was  to  excite 
public  curiosity,  and  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  a  superstitious  idea  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing supernatural  in  a  religion  that  led  to  such 

Bat  their  UBiial  8tilln«u  and  sUenoe  was  intemtptod,  for  about  a  doaen 
of  them  had  tht/sHtt  as  keen  and  as  powerful  as  any  I  had  seen,  so  aa 
to  have  oooasioned  a  kind  of  gmnt  or  groan  when  they  would  jerk.  II 
appears  that  many  have  undervalued  the  Great  Revival,  and  attempted 
to  account  for  it  altogether  on  natural  principles;  therefore  it  seems  to 
me,  from  the  beet  judgment  I  can  form,  that  Ood  hath  seen  proper  to 
take  this  method  to  convince  people  that  he  will  work  in  a  way  to  show 
his  power,  and  sent  thejerlt  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  partly  in  judgment 
for  the  people^s  unbelief,  and  yet  as  a  mercy  to  convict  people  of  di- 
vine realities. 

**  I  have  seen  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Baptists,  Church 
of  England,  and  Independents,  exercised  with  the  j'erht.  Gentleman 
and  lady,  black  and  white,  the  aged  and  the  youth,  rich  and  poor,  with- 
out exception ;  from  which  I  infor,  as  it  can  not  be  accounted  for  on 
natural  principles,  and  carries  such  marks  of  involuntary  motion,  that 
it  is  no  trifling  matter.  I  believe  that  they  who  were  the  most  pious 
and  given  up  to  God  are  rarely  touched  with  it;  and  also  those  nat- 
uralists, who  wish  and  try  to  get  it  to  philoeophiae  upon  it,  are  ex- 
cepted ;  but  the  lukewarm,  lazy,  half-hearted,  indolent  professor,  is  sub- 
ject to  it,  and  many  of  them  I  have  seen,  who,  when  it  came  upon  them, 
would  be  alarmed,  and  stirred  up  to  redouble  their  diligence  with  God, 
and  after  they  would  get  happy,  were  thankfhl  that  it  ever  came  upon 
them.  Again,  the  wicked  are  frequently  more  afraid  of  it  than  the 
small-pox  or  yellow  fever.  Tliese  are  subject  to  it ;  but  the  persecutors 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  any,  and  they  sometimes  have  cursed  and 
swore  and  damned  it,  whilst  jerking.  There  is  no  pain  attending  the 
jerks  except  they  resist  them,  which,  if  they  do,  it  will  weary  them 
more  in  an  hour  than  a  day^s  labor,  which  shows  that  it  requires  the 
consent  of  the  will  to  avoid  suffering. 

"  I  passed  by  a  meeting-house,  where  I  observed  the  undergrowth  bad 
been  cut  up  for  a  camp-meeting,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  saplings 
left  breast  high,  which  to  me  appeared  so  Slovenish  that  I  could  not  but 
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results — constitute  the  whole  of  the  machiuery  of 
Methodism,  at  this  period.  Some  of  the  preachers 
seemed  to  be  impelled  in  their  orbits — ^if  not  as 
swift,  certainly  more  eccentric  than  those  of  the 
comets  —  by  a  zeal,  an  energy,  an  enthusiasm, 
which  some  kind  of  inspiration  alone  could  create. 
The  wandering  priests  of  Buddhism — who  traverse 
mountains  and  rivers,  seas,  islands,  and  continents, 
with  a  restlessness  which  knows  no  abatement ;  the 
Mohammedan  friars  that  profess  to  work  miracles,  and 
in  evidence  of  their  powers,  spin  round  and  round 
till  they  fall  fainting  upon  the  floor ;  the  Bramins, 
who  rush  under  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  or  cause 
themselves  to  be  suspended  by  irons  hooked  into  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  then  whirled  round  in  the 


ask  my  guide  the  cause,  who  observed  they  were  topped  so  high,  aud 
left  for  the  people  to  jerk  by.  This  so  exoited  my  attention  t^at  I  went 
over  the  ground  to  view  it,  and  found,  where  the  people  had  kid  hold 
of  them  and  jerked  so  powerfully,  that  they  had  kicked  up  the  earth  as 
a  horse  stamping  flies.  I  observed  some  emotion  botli  this  day  and  night 
among  the  people.  A  Presbyterian  minister  (with  whom  I  stayed)  ob- 
served, *  VosterdRy,  whilst  I  was  speaking,  some  had  the  jerks,  and  a 
young  man  from  North  Carolina  mimicked  them  out  of  derision,  and 
soon  was  seized  with  them  himself  (which  was  the  case  with  many 
othen).  He  grew  ashamed,  and  on  attempting  to  mount  his  horse  to 
go  ofl^  his  foot  jerked  about  so  that  he  oould  not  put  it  into  the  stirrup. 
Some  youngsters  seeing  this,  assisted  him  on,  but  he  jerked  so  that 
he  oould  not  sit  alone,  and  one  got  up  to  hold  liim  on,  which  was  done 
with  difficulty.  I  observing  this,  went  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  lie 
thought  of  it.  Said  he,  *^  I  believe  God  sent  it  on  me  for  my  wick- 
edness, and  making  light  of  it  in  others,"  and  he  requested  me  to 
pray  for  him.' 

"  I  observed  his  wife  had  it ;  she  said  she  was  first  attacked  in  bed. 
Dr.  Nelson  had  ft^quently  strove  to  get  it  (in  order  to  philosophise 
about  it),  but  he  oould  not ;  and  observed  they  could  not  accour^t  for  it 
on  natural  principles,'' 
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air  from  a  long  pole ; — these  were  all  rivaled,  if  not 
outdone,  by  the  indomitable  zeal  of  some  of  the  preach- 
ers and  propagators  of  Methodism  at  this  period. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  noted  Lo- 
renzo Dow.*  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  at 
the  period  of  my  boyhood  had  begun  to  be  talked 
about  chieily  on  account  of  his  eccentricities — though 
he  was  also  a  man  of  some  talent.     About  the  time 

*  Methodism  was  first  introduced  into  America  about  the  year  1766. 
In  1771,  the  celebrated  Francis  Asbury  came  over  fW)m  Enghtnd,  and 
preached  here.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Colce  in  1784,  and  in  that  year 
the  Methodist  Church  in  America  was  duly  organized.  The  two  indi- 
viduals just  mentioned,  were  men  of  education,  talent,  zeal,  and  piety, 
and  to  their  earnest  and  untiring  labors,  the  rapid  spread  of  the  society 
may  be  chiefly  attributed.  Asbury,  who  was  constituted  Benior  bishop 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  ordained  three  thou- 
sand ministers,  and  preached  seventeen  thousand  sermons  ! 

Among  the  extraordinary  incidents  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  we 
may  note  the  following : 

'*  Last  year  (1799)  was  celebrated  for  the  commencement  of  those 
Great  Revivab  in  Religion  in  the  Western  Country,  which  induced  th« 
practice  of  holding  camp-meetings.  This  work  commenced  under  ths 
united  labors  of  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  McGee,  one  a  Presbyte- 
rian and  the  other  a  Methodist  preacher.  On  one  occasion,  William 
McGee  felt  such  a  power  come  over  him.  that  he  seemed  not  to  know 
what  he  did ;  so  he  left  his  seat  and  sat  down  on  the  floor,  while  John 
sat  tremblim;  under  the  consciousness  of  the  power  of  God.  In  the  mean 
time  there  was  great  solemnity  and  weeping  ull  over  the  house.  He  was 
expected  to  preach,  but  instead  of  that,  he  arose  and  told  the  people  that 
the  overpowering  nature  of  his  feelings  would  not  allow  of  his  preach- 
ing, but  as  the  Lord  was  evidently  among  them,  ho  earnestly  exhorted 
the  people  to  surrender  their  hearts  to  him.  Sobs  and  cries  bespoke 
the  deep  feeling  which  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  great  and 
earnest  work  excited  such  attention,  that  the  people  came  in  crowds  from 
the  surrounding  country,  and  this  was  the  bejfinning  of  that  great  revi- 
val in  religion  in  the  western  country  which  introduced  camp-meeting». 
This  novel  mode  of  worshiping  God  excited  great  attention.  In  the  night 
the  grove  was  illuminated  by  lighted  caudles,  lamps,  or  torches.  This, 
together  with  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  solemnity  which  rested  on 
every  countenance,  the  peculiar  and  earnest  manner  in  which  the  prench- 
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that  Methodism  began  to  spread  itself  in  Connecticut^ 
Dow  appeared  in  Ridgefield,  and  taking  a  stand  on 
'Squire  Nathan  Smith's  wood-pile,  held  forth  to  a  few 
boys  and  other  people  that  chanced  to  be  in  that 
quarter.  I  was  returning  from  school,  and  stopped 
to  hear  his  discourse.  He  was  then  about  thirty 
veaiB  of  age,  but  looked  much  older.  He  was  thin 
and  weather-beaten,  'and  appeared  haggard  and  Ul- 

«■  exhorted  the  people  to  repentanoe,  prayer,  end  fiuth,  produced  the 
Bioet  awfhl  leiuatioDs  on  the  minds  of  iJl  praeent.'^ 

**  At  a  meeting  held  in  Cabin  Creek,  the  work  seemed  to  bear  down 
all  opposition.  Few,  if  any,  escaped  from  it;  such  as  attempted  to  run 
from  it  were  frequently  struck  down  in  the  way.  On  the  third  night  so 
many  frll  (that  is,  in  cataleptic  swoons),  that  to  preyent  their  being  trod- 
den under  feet,  they  were  collected  together,  and  laid  out  in  two  squares 
of  the  meeting-house.  At  the  great  meeting  at  Cambridge,  the  number 
that  fell  was  named  at  over  three  thousand  V—Bangt"  Higtorjf  tff  Metkod- 
itm^  voL  ii.  p.  108. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  men  and  manners  connected 
with  Methodism  at  this  era : 

'*  Calvin  Wooster  was  a  man  of  mighty  prayer  and  faith.  Nor  was  he 
alone  in  this  work.  The  other  preachers  caught  the  flame  of  divine  love, 
and  were  carried  forward,  under  itA  sacred  influence,  in  their  Master's 
work.  Many  instances  of  the  manifestations  of  Divine  power  and  grace 
might  be  narrated,  one  of  which  I  will  relate.  At  a  quarteriy  raectiDg 
in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  circuit  (Upper  Canada,  a.  d.  1799),  as  the  preacher 
eommenced  his  sermon,  a  thoughtless  man  in  the  fVont  gallery  oom- 
meneed  in  a  playful  mood  to  swear  profanely,  and  thus  to  disturb  the 
ooDgregation.  The  preacher  paid  no  attention  to  him,  until  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  sermon,  when  feeling  stronjcr  in  faith  and  the  power  of 
his  might,  suddenly  stopping,  he  fixed  his  piercing  eyes  on  the  profkne 
man;  then  stamping  his  foot,  and  pointing  his  finger  at  him,  with  great 
energy  he  cried  oat,  *  My  Ocd,  tmiU  him  P  He  instantly  fell^  as  if  shot 
through  the  heart  with  a  bullet.  At  this  moment  such  a  divine  afflatus 
oame  down  upon  the  congregation,  that  sinners  were  cr}-ing  to  God  for 
merqy  in  every  direction,  while  the  saints  of  God  burst  forth  in  loud 
praises  to  His  name."— Ain^**  History  of  MtthodUm^  vol.  ii.  p.  74, 

We  now  oome  to  Lorenxo  Dow. 

Thie  person  was  bom  at  Coventry,  Conneotiout,  in  1777.  In  his 
^RumpUJUd  JSbBpttitmoty  or  Lortmao's  Jaumol^''  he  m^:  «One  di^, 
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fevored,  partly  on  account  of  his  reddish,  dusty  beard, 
some  six  inches  long — then  a  singularity  if  not  an 
enormity,  as  nobody  among  us  but  old  Jagger  the 
beggar  cultivated  such  an  appendage.  I  did  not  com- 
prehend what  he  said,  and  only  remember  his  general 
appearance.  He  was  merely  passing  through  Bidge- 
field,  and  soon  departed,  having  produced  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  an  odd  sort  of  person,  and  rather 
1 

when  I  was  between  three  and  four  years  old,  I  anddenly  fell  into  a 
revery  aboat  God  and  thoee  phices  called  Heaven  and  Hell,  so  that  I 
forgot  my  play,  and  asked  my  companion  if  he  ever  said  his  prayers. 
He  said  no.  *  Then,'  said  I,  *■  you  are  wicked,  and  I  will  not  play  with 
you  ;*  so  I  quit  his  company,  and  went  into  the  house."  Afterwards, 
having  killed  a  bird,  he  became  distressed  in  mind,  and  wished  he  had 
never  been  bom.  Still  later  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the 
prophet  Nathan,  who  told  him  that  he  would  die  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  In  1791  he  saw  John  Wesley  in  a  dream,  which  induced  him  to 
change  his  ways,  and  enter  on  a  religious  life.  "  Soon,"  he  says,  "  I 
became  like  a  speckled  bird  among  the  birds  of  the  forest,  in  the  eyes 
of  my  friends." 

After  various  mental  agonies  he  took  to  preaching,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  in 
1884,  he  traveled  and  preached  with  a  restlessness  perhaps  without  par- 
allel in  human  history.  He  not  only  visited  repcutedly  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  England  and  Ireland,  everywhere  ad- 
dressing such  audiences  as  came  in  his  way.  Sometimes  he  spoke  fVom 
a  stump,  or  rock,  or  &llen  tree  in  the  wildnesses ;  sometimes  in  private 
houses,  sometimes  in  religious  edifices,  sometimes  on  the  platforms  of 
camp-meetings.  Few  men  have  ever  traveled  so  many  miles  :  no  one, 
probably,  ever  preached  to  so  great  a  number  of  persons. 

His  Journal,  above  mentioned,  is  a  very  curious,  though  quaint  and 
affected,  record  of  his  experience  and  adventures.  He  appears  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  desire  of  moving  on  and  on,  fearing  no  danger,  and 
overcoming  every  obstacle.  He  must  preach  or  die,  and  he  must  preach 
in  new  places  ami  to  new  audiences.  He  seems  to  have  considered  him- 
self as  urged  by  a  divine  enthusiasm  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  shrewd 
observer  will  think  he  was  quite  as  anxious  to  preach  Lorenzo  Dow.  He 
evidently  liad  a  large  share  of  personal  vanity :  his  spirit  was  aggressive, 
and  attacks  upon  other  sects  constituted  a  large  part  of  his  preaching. 
In  one  instance  he  was  prosecuted  for  libel  upon  a  clergyman,  and  being 
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light-headed.  I  afterward  heard  him  preach  twice  at 
camp-meetings,  and  will  endeavor  to  give  jou  some 
idea  of  his  manner.  The  following  is  a  passage,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  his  general  discourse  being 
aimed  at  those  who  accused  the  Methodists  of  being 
New  Lights— a  mere  set  of  enthusiasts. 

"Now,  my  friends,  you  all  know  we  are  called 
New  Lights.  It  is  said  that  we  have  in  us  a  fiilse 
fire  which  throws  out  a  glare  only  to  mislead  and 
deceive  the  people.  They  say  we  are  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  devil,  instead  of  the  spirit  pf  reli- 
gion. Well,  no  matter  what  they  say;  no  matter 
what  they  call  us :  the  question  is,  whether  we  have 
the  real  fire  or  the  false  fire  ?  I  say  we  have  got 
the  true  fire,  and  the  old  Church-and-State  Presby- 
terians have  got  the  false  fire.  That's  what  I  say, 
and  I'll  prove  it. 

oonvicted  was  imprUoned  for  a  short  time.  He  resorted  to  ▼arioos  ar^ 
tiioes  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  pablio,  and  thos  to  increase  his  aa- 
dienoes.  His  doctrines  were  those  of  the  Methodists,  and  he  generally 
Mtooiated  with  Methodist  congregations :  still,  he  never  formally  became 
a  member  of  that  communion.  Thongh  he  had  the  weaknesses  and  vices 
above  suggested,  he  is  generally  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  a  sincere  and 
rtUgiouB  man.  His  character  is,  however,  not  to  be  commended,  for  infi- 
delity thrives  upon  foibles,  eccentricities,  artifices,  and  vulgarities,  in  one 
who  assumes  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  QospeL  Such  things  may  catch  a 
few  thoughtless  minds,  but  the  reflecting— those  who  will  exert  a  wide 
and  lasting  influence— will  be  apt  to  point  to  them  as  evidence  thnt  re- 
ligion is  the  offitpring  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  played  upon  by  char- 
latans and  pretenders. 

Peggy  Dow,  Lorenzo^s  wife,  seems  to  have  had  a  great  admirHtion  of 
her  husband,  and  to  have  shared  in  his  religious  zeal,  without  imrtaking 
of  his  vices' of  manner  and  mind.  On.  the  whole,  her  chanict«r  hap- 
pily displays  the  feminine  characteristics  of  warm  affection,  devotion, 
and  that  charity  whioh  covers  a  multitade  of  ains  and  weaknesseA. 
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'*  There  is  in  nater,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
both  false  fire  and  true  fire :  the  first  is  rotten-wood, 
which  shines  in  the  night.  You  often  see  it  among' 
the  roots  and  trunks  of  old  decayed  trees.  But  jou 
may  pile  it  up  as  high  as  a  haystack,  and  it  won't 
make  a  pot  boiL  Now  ain't  that  like  the  old  sleepy, 
decayed  Presbyterians  ?  But  as  to  the  true  fire — ^if 
you  take  a  few  kindlings,  and  put  'em  under  a  kit 
tie,  and  put  some  water  in  the  kittle,  and  then  set 
the  kindlings  on  fire,  you'll  see  something,  won't 
you  ?  Well :  what  will  you  see  ?  Why  the  water 
begins  to  wallop  and  wallop  and  wallop !  Well,  sup- 
pose you  had  never  seen  water  bile  before — ^you'd  say 
the  devil  was  in  it,  wouldn't  you  ?  Of  course  you 
would.  Now,  it  is  just  so  with  this  carnal  genera- 
tion— the  old  school,  the  rotten- wood,  the  &lse-fire 
people — they  see  us  moved  with  the  true  fire  of  reli- 
gion, and  they  say  the  devil's  in  it — ^because  they 
never  saw  it  before,  and  don't  understand  it.  Thus 
it  is  they  call  us  New  Lights.  No  wonder,  for  they 
have  nothing  but  false  fire  in  their  hearts  !" 

Lorenzo  was  not  only  uncouth  in  his  person  and 
appearance,  but  his  voice  was  harsh,  his  action  hard 
and  rectangular.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  person  more  entirely  destitute  of  all  natural 
eloquence.  But  he  understood  common  life,  and 
especially  vulgar  life — its  tastes,  prejudices,  and 
weaknesses ;  and  he  possessed  a  cunning  knack  of 
adapting  his  discourses  to  such  audiences.     He  told 
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Stories  with  considerable  art,  and  his  memory  being 
stored  with  them,  he  could  always  point  a  moral  or 
clinch  a  proposition  by  an  anecdote.  He  knew  that 
with  simple  people  an  illustration  is  better  than  logic, 
and  when  he  ran  short  of  Scripture,  or  argument 
fidled,  he  usually  resorted  to  some  pertinent  story  or 
adapted  allegory.  He  affected  oddity  in  all  things — 
in  his  mode  of  preaching  as  well  as  in  dress.  He 
took  pains  to  appear  suddenly  and  by  surprise  among 
the  peoplfe  where  he  proposed  to  hold  forth :  he  fre- 
quently made  his  appointments  a  year  beforehand, 
and  at  the  very  minute  set,  he  would  come  like  an 
apparition.  He  often  took  scraps  of  texts,  and  ex- 
tracted from  them,  by  a  play  upon  words,  an  unex- 
pected argument  or  startling  inference.  His  endeavor 
seemed  to  be  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  imagi- 
nation by  associating  himself  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple with  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  living  on  locusts  and  wild  honey.  His 
special  admirers  saw  great  merit  in  his  oddities,  and 
even  in  his  long  shaggy  goat.  By  the  vain  world 
of  that  day,  this  was  deemed  beastly — for  then  fop- 
pery had  not  taken  the  beard  as  its  type  and  its 
glory.  It  was  thirty  years  later,  that  I  saw  an 
American  among  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris,  and 
who  had  his  reddish  hair  and  beard  dressed  like 
Christ  in  Raphael's  pictures — very  much  petted  by 
the  French  ladies,  who  thought  him  so  like  our  Sa- 
viour I 
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At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  one  of  the  great 
points  of  dispute  between  Methodism  and  Orthodoxy 
was  that  of  "Falling  from  Grace :"  the  former  taking 
the  affirmative  and  the  latter  the  negative.  The  in- 
firmities of  human  nature,  sometimes  visible  in  the 
£lect,  furnished  abundant  and  laughter-moving  weap- 
ons against  the  doctrine  of  the  saints'  perseverance. 
The  apostle  Peter,  who  had  denied  his  Lord  and 
Master  under  circumstances  which  made  his  conduct 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  craven  and  cowardly, 
furnished  a  standing  argument  for  the  preachers  of 
Methodism.  The  scandals  of  deacons  and  priests  in 
the  orthodox  church,  were  picked  up  and  thrown  into 
the  argument  with  more  wit  than  delicacy.  In  this 
coarse,  Parthian  warfare,  Lorenzo  was  an  adept — and 
he  seemed  to  take  as  much  delight  in  provoking  the 
ribald  mirth  of  the  mocker  of  all  religion,  as  in  contro- 
verting ecclesiastical  error  in  the  mind  of  the  sincere 
inquirer.  It  is  true  that,  in  private,  the  orthodox  some- 
times paid  back  and  perhaps  with  interest,  for  the 
Methodists  claimed  to  attain  spiritual  perfection.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  find  cases  in  which  their  practice 
jarred  a  little  with  their  pretenses.  The  Methodists 
had  the  advantage,  however,  for  their  preachers  in- 
troduced these  topics  in  their  discourses,  often  ma- 
king pointed  and  personal  attacks  the  pepper  and 
salt  of  their  harangues — while  the  more  stately  or- 
thodox usually  confined  their  discussions  to  private 
circles,  or  perhaps  general  and  dignified  notices  in 
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their  sermons.  On  one  occasion,  Dow  illustrated 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  "  Falling  from  Grace," 
somewhat  as  follows,  his  text  being  a  part  of  the 
verse,  Heb.  ii.  1 :  '^  Lest  at  way  time  we  should  let 
them  slip" 

"Now,  my  brethren,"  said  Dow — when  he  had 
stated  and  enlarged  upon  his  argument — "let  me 
take  a  case,  and  a  very  likely  one  to  happen.  Nay, 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  it  hain't  happened,  and  not  a 
hundred  miles  oflF.  Well,  here  is  Major  Smith,  who 
becomes  convarted.  He  joins  the  church,  and  is 
safe  as  a  codfish,  pickled,  packed,  and  in  port  Of 
course  his  calling  and  election  are  sure.  He  can't 
let  'em  slip.  He  can't  fall  from  grace — not  he  1  Don't 
be  too  certain  of  that,  my  brethren  !  Don't  be  too  sure 
of  that,  major! 

"  I  say  nothing  agin  the  character  of  Major  Smith, 
mind  you.  He  is  a  very  fair  sort  of  a  man,  as  the  world 
goes.  Nevertheless,  they  du  say  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking,  now  and  then,  a  glass  or  two  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  He  was  fond  of  a  warm  gin 
toddy,  especially  of  a  cold  day,  for  he  was  subject  to 
wind  on  the  stomach ;  and  then,  in  order  to  settle 
his  toddy,  he  would  take  a  glass  of  flip,  and  then  to 
settle  his  flip,  he'd  take  a  glass  of  toddy,  agin.  These 
he  usually  took  in  the  arternoou  and  at  Northrup's 
tavern. 

"  But,  asIjg^«Mday  Major  Smith  was  oonvart- 
edf  aadrH^^^^I^^^I^^)  and  so  hp  must  reform. 
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He  must  give  up  toddy  and  flip,  and  Northrup's  tav- 
ern. And  he  has  gin  them  all  up — for  he  is  parfeckly 
sincere — mind  you.  Well,  some  weeks  later,  on  the 
artemoon  of  a  cold  blustering  day  in  December,  he 
happens  to  be  passing  by  Northrup's  tavern.  Just  at 
that  time,  as  the  devil  will  have  it — for  the  devil  is 
always  looking  out  for  a  chance — his  old  friend  and 
bottle  companion,  Nate  Seymour,  comes  to  the  door, 
and  sees  the  major.  Well,  the  latter  rides  up,  and 
they  shake  hands,  and  talk  over  the  news,  and  finally 
Nate  says,  *  Won't  you  come  in  a  minute,  major?* 

"  Now,  as  I  tell  you,  it's  a  cold  winter's  day,  and 
the  major  says  he'll  jest  get  down,  and  warm  his 
fingers.  He  won't  drink  any  thing  of  course,  but  he 
thinks  it  best  not  to  break  all  at  once  with  his  old 
friends,  for  they  may  say  he's  proud.  Perhaps  he'll 
have  a  chance  to  say  a  word  in  season  to  some  one. 
So  he  goes  in,  and,  as  it  happens,  Nate  jest  then  puts 
the  red-hot  poker  into  a  mug  of  flip.  How  it  bub- 
bles and  simmers  and  foams  I  What  a  nice  odor  it 
does  send  forth  into  the  room !  And  jest  then  the 
landlord  grates  in  a  little  nutmeg.  What  a  pleasant 
sound  is  that  to  poor,  shivering  human  nater,  on  a 
cold  day  in  December ! 

• "  Well,  Nate  takes  it  and  hands  it  to  the  major. 
The  major  says  to  himself,  *  I'll  just  put  it  to  my  lips, 
so  as  not  to  seem  frumptious  and  unreasonable,  but  I 
won't  drink  any.'  So  he  takes  it,  and  it  feels  mighty 
warm  and  nice  to  his  cold  fingers.     He  looks  at  it ; 
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its  fumes  rise  to  his  nostrils ;  he  remembers  the  jojs 
of  other  days ;  he  puts  it  to  his  lips  1 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?  Oh  nothing,  my  breth- 
ren—only I  tell  you,  that  elect  or  no  elect,  that  is  a 
very  slippery  spot  for  the  major !" 

The  eflfect  of  this  upon  an  audience  to  whom  such 
language  was  adapted,  especially  as  it  all  referred  to 
a  well-known  person,  who,  after  being  taken  into  the 
church,  had  backslidden  to  his  old  habits,  may  be 
easily  appreciated.  Who  could  argue  down  such 
telling  logic  with  the  million  ? 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Methodists  made  few 
converts  in  Eidgefield,  but  they  planted  themselves 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  soon  their  numbers 
were  sufficient  to  hold  camp-meetings  in  various 
quarters.  At  length.  Dr.  Baker,  a  respectable  physi- 
cian of  our  village,  became  imbued  with  the  rising 
spirit,  and  he  began  to  hold  meetings  in  his  kitchen. 
Here  there  was  praying,  and  exhorting,  and  telling 
experiences,  and  singing  sentimental  airs  to  warm  and 
sentimental  religious  hymns.  The  neighbors  gathered 
in,  and  soon  it  was  noised  abroad  that  a  great  work  was 
fl;oing  on.  Various  passions  were  insensibly  wrought 
upon  to  swell  the  movement ;  curiosity  was  gratified 
by  something  new  and  strange ;  the  love  of  the  dra 
matic,  implanted  in  every  bosom,  was  delighted  with 
scenes  in  which  men  and  women  stood  up  and  told 
how  the  Lord  had  brought  them  from  death  unto  life  : 
the  tender  4  melted  many  hearts ; 
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the  sjinpathj  of  young  men  and  young ,  laidens  was 
titillated ;  the  love  of  fellowship  between  man  and 
man  was  flattered;  and  all  these  varying  emotions 
seemed  to  be  melted  into  one  warm,  flowing  current 
of  religion,  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  1  How  curious  are  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  1  how  much  of  earth  is  often  mingled  in  with 
what  claims  to  breathe  of  heaven  1 

least  no  reproaches  upon  these  persons  :  Dr.  Baker 
was  a  true  and  worthy  man,  and  among  his  associates 
were  several  excellent  people.  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  the  end  much  good  was  done ;  that  .the  thoughtless, 
the  frivolous,  the  vain,  and  in  some  cases  the  wicked 
and  the  debased,  were  drawn,  even  through  these 
means,  to  religious  convictions  and  a  religious  life. 
Still,  these  things  were  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and 
delusive  mania,  or  perhaps  even  the  work  of  the  Evil 
One,  by  the  world  around,  and  especially  by  those  of 
the  established  creed.  Nevertheless,  the  movement 
spread,  and  at  last  became  epidemic.  Some  of  my 
father's  flock  strayed  from  the  fold,  and  became  the 
spoil  of  the  enemy.  One  or  two  of  his  staunch 
church  members  saw  new  light  in  the  horizon  of  their 
religion.  A  little  short  man,  up  at  the  North  End, 
who  had  a  fine  treble  voice  and  a  tall  wife  with  the 
throat  of  a  trumpet,  but  who  was  withal  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  church — came  to  our  house,  bringing 
the  said  wife  on  a  pillion,  both  charged  with  Lorenzo 
Dow's  true  fire.   Therefore,  they  lifted  up  their  voices 
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and  testified  to  my  father  that  a  new  era  had  come^ 
and  that  it  was  time  for  him  and  his  people  to  wake 
np  from  their  slumbers,  which  boded  death  and  de- 
struction to  their  souls  I 

The  precise  scene  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  only 
a  general  recollection  of  the  deep  anxiety  of  both  my 
parents  about  this  time.  A  cloud  was  on  their  hearts 
and  their  countenances,  by  day  and  night  The  dea- 
cons were  called  in,  and  there  were  profound  consul- 
tations as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  The  neighboring 
clergy  were  consulted,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  they,  too,  were  beset  by  the  same  dangers.  In 
some  cases,  their  people  joined  the  Methodists;  in 
others,  they  imitated  them  by  evening  meetings  for 
prayer  and  mutual  exhortation.  The  very  air  at  last 
seemed  impregnated  with  the  electric  fluid.  Not  only 
men  of  a  religious  turn  seemed  in  a  state  of  unusual 
excitement,  but  the  cold,  the  careless,  the  worldly,  be- 
gan to  ask.  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  Attempts 
were  made  in  some  places  to  preach  down  the  rising 
tempest  as  an  illusion.  Parson  Elliot,  of  Fairfield,  gave 
it  battle,  as  I  have  stated,  declaring  that  in  religion, 
as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  life,  a  steady,  tranquil  de- 
votion was  better  than  sudden  and  irregular  storms 
of  fervor. 

Nevertheless,  the  movement  could  not  be  arrested. 
My  father,  who  was,  1  think,  a  far-seeing  man,  did 
not  attempt  to  breast  the  shock.  He  took  a  wiser 
course.     He  adopted  evening  meetings,  first  at  the 
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ohaioh,  and  afterward  at  private  houses.  No  doubt^ 
also,  he  put  more  fervor  into  his  Sabbath  discourses. 
Deacons  and  laymen,  gifted  in  speech,  were  called 
upon  to  pray  and  exhort,  and  tell  experiences  in  the 
private  meetings,  which  were  now  called  conference. 
A  revival  of  religious  spirit  arose  even  among  the 
orthodox.  Their  religious  meetings  soon  became 
animated,  and  were  speedily  crowded  with  interested 
worshipers  or  eager  lookers-on.  At  the  same  time, 
the  church  was  newly  shingled  and  freshly  painted ; 
the  singing  choir  was  regenerated ;  the  lagging  salary 
of  my  father  was  paid  up,  and  as  winter  approached, 
his  full  twenty  cords  of  wood  were  furnished  by  his 
people  according  to  the  contract. 

And  yet  the  wolf  was  all  the  while  stealing  the 
sheep  !  Nevertheless,  my  father's  church  increased, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  dreaded  Methodists  con- 
verted a  large  number  of  the  idle,  dissipated,  and  ir- 
religious, who  had  become,  like  Ephraim  of  old,  so 
joined  to  idols,  that  there  seemed  no  other  way  than  to 
let  them  alone.  But  for  Methodism,  this  had  undoubt- 
edly been  their  fate.  And  thus  what  seemed  a  mania^ 
wrought  regeneration  ;  thus  orthodoxy  was  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  methodized,  and  Methodism  in  due 
time  became  orthodoxed.  Years  passed  on,  and  now 
there  are  two  bright  places  of  worship  in  Ridge- 
iSeld;  one  Methodist  and  one  Congregational,  and 
both  filled  with  worshipers.  The  people  of  the  latter 
consist  for  the  most  pan  of  the  staid,  sober,  auu 
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middle-aged  class:  those  of  the  former — ^though  the 
church  had  its  rise  in  a  kitchen — comprise  many  re- 
q>ectable  citizens,  with  a  full  proportion  of  the  gen- 
tler sex,  who  comprehend  and  employ  the  advantages 
of  coquettish  French  bonnets,  trimmed  with  wreaths 
of  artificial  flowers  I  Moreover,  the  clergymen  of 
the  two  churches  exchange  with  each  other,  and  the 
professors  of  both  are  mutually  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion tables.  Let  us  never  judge  too  harshly  of  any 
movement,  which,  though  it  may  develop  some  frail- 
ties, has  evidently  a  religious  basis.  Folly,  affecta- 
tion, vulgarity,  are  always  fit  objects  of  ridicule,  even 
when  clothed  in  a  sanctimonious  garb,  but  in  letting 
our  arrows  fly  at  vice,  we  should  ever  be  scrupulous 
not  to  wound  virtue. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Ths  Tkrm  I>6aeoni, 

It  may  be  amusing,  perhaps  profitable,  to  give 
here  a  few  sketches  of  the  remarkable  characters  of 
Ridgefield,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 
Some  were  types  of  their  time ;  others,  however  ec- 
centric, were  exemplifications  of  our  race  and  our 
society,  influenced  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
showing  into  what  fashions  this  stuff  of  humanity 
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may  be  wrought.  Thej  were,  moreover,  among  the 
monuments  that  are  still  prominent  in  tny  recollec- 
tion, and  seem  to  me  an  essential  part  of  the  social 
landscape  which  encircled  my  youth. 

I  begin  with  the  three  deacons  of  my  father's  par- 
ish. First  was  Deacon  Olmstead,  fall  threescore  years 
and  ten  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  His 
in&ncy  touched  upon  the  verge  of  Puritanism — the 
days  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather.  The  spirit  of 
the  Puritans  lived  in  his  hearty  while  the  semblance 
of  the  patriarchs  lingered  in  his  form.  He  was  fully 
six  feet  high,  with  broad  shoulders,  powerful  limbs, 
and  the  august  step  of  a  gian  t  His  hair  was  white,  and 
rolled  in  thin  curls  upon  his  shoulders  :  he  was  still 
erect,  though  he  carried  a  long  cane,  like  that  of  fa 
ther  Abraham  in  the  old  pictures,  representing  him 
at  the  head  of  his  kindred  and  his  camels,  going  from 
the  land  of  Haran  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Indeed, 
he  was  my  personification  of  the  great  progenitor  of 
the  Hebrews;  and  when  my  father  read  from  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis,  how  he  and  Lot  and  their 
kindred  journeyed  forth,  I  half  fancied  it  must  be 
Deacon  Olmstead  under  another  name. 

I  know  not  if  there  be  such  men  now — so  grand,  yet 
so  simple ;  so  if^nse,  yet  so  good ;  so  proud,  yet  so  meek 
and  lowly.  It  is  doubtless  the  cant  of  each  genera- 
tion in  its  age  and  decrepitude,  to  degrade  the  present 
and  magnify  the  past,  perhaps  because  the  heart  is  a 
little  jaded  and  sickened  with  the  disappointments 
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which  press  heayilj  upon  it,  and  naturally  turns  with 
di^ust  at  these,  to  bestow  a  kind  of  worship  upon  the 
shades  which  stalk  along  the  distant  horizon  of  youth- 
ful remembrances.  Perhaps  there  is  also  something 
more  personal  and  selfish  in  this  process,  for  vanity 
often  lingers  even  in  the  wreck  of  our  existence.  Thus 
•a  old  man  tottering  to  the  grave,  not  unfrequently 
boasts  of  the  feats  he  performed  in  his  youth ;  and 
the  aged  dame — gray,  wrinkled,  and  paralytic — pa 
rades  the  charms  of  her  maidenhood.  A  vain  conceit, 
a  swelling  self-appreciation,  often  mingle  themselves 
unconsciously  in  our  thoughts,  and  as  we  cannot  boast 
of  the  present,  which  is  sliding  from  us,  we  find  reliei 
and  satisfaction  in  glorifying  the  past,  which  we  still 
daim  as  our  own..  And  again,  in  age,  we  are  no 
doubt  liable  to  self-deception,  from  looking  backward 
over  an  extended  view,  and  taking  the  things  which 
rise  up  like  monuments  above  all  around  them,  as 
the  representatives  of  their  day  and  generation,  while 
in  fiust  they  are  only  their  exceptions  and  marvels. 

At  all  events,  there  is  an  impression,  I  think,  that 
the  great  men  of  the  past  century  in  New  England 
have  not  their  representatives  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, especially  in  personal  appearance  and  character ; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  our  race  is  not  really  degener- 
ated either  in  its  physical  or  moral  standard.  There 
was  something  stately,  no  doubt,  in  the  costume  of 
the  olden  time :  there  was  also  a  corresponding  air 
of  starchness  in  the  carriage     A  cooked  hat  and 
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powdered  wig  made  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  demean 
himself  warily,  like  an  Italian  porter  who  carries  a 
tub  of  water  upon  his  head.  Thus  guised,  even 
little  Dr.  Marsh,*  of  Wethersfield,  whom  I  remember 
in  his  antique  costume,  was  quite  a  portly  gentleman. 
The  long  powdered  queues,  the  small-clothes  and 
knee-buckles,  the  white-top  boots  and  silk  stockings, 
with  the  majestic  tread  of  a  Humphries,  a  Daggett, 
or  a  Dana — who  flourished  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  high  places  of  Connecticut — ^no  doubt  made 
these  leaders  of  society  look  like  the  bom  lords  of  cre- 
ation. In  comparison,  the  simple  short-cropped,  pan- 
talooned  gentlemen,  who  now  fill  the  same,  or  similar 

stations — ^the  T 's,  E 's,  and  S 's — may 

seem  a  degenerate  race.  Yet  if  you  subject  these  to 
any  positive  test — though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
manners  have  lost  something  of  their  polish  and  much 

*  Rev.  John  Mareh,  D.D.,  of  Wether»field,  was  the  last  of  the  ConneoU- 
cut  clergy  to  give  up  the  wig.  I  have  often  seen  him  in  it,  thongh  he  left 
it  off  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Ouco,  when  he  was  on  a  joamey,  he 
stopped  overnight  at  a  tavern.  On  going  to  bed,  he  took  off  his  wig 
and  hang  it  np.  A  servant  maid  happened  to  see  it,  and  ran  down  in 
great  terror  to  her  mistress,  suying,  **  Ma'am,  that  minister  has  took  off 
his  head  and  hung  it  np  on  a  nail  I" 

For  many  years  he  was  aocnstoraed  to  mount  his  old  chaise  and  set 
off  with  Mrs.  Marsh  to  attend  the  annual  commenoement  at  Cambridge 
College.  Everybody  knew  him  along  the  road,  and  bowing,  as  he  pene- 
ed,  said,  "  How  d'ye  do,  Dr.  Biarsli  ?''  At  last  he  dismissed  his  wig; 
but  now,  as  he  went  along,  nobody  recognized  him.  It  was  evident  that 
his  wig  was  necessary  to  insure  the  accustomed  and  grateful  salnte :  so, 
on  his  journeys  to  commencement  ever  after,  he  put  it  on,  though  he 
discarded  it  at  other  times.     He  died  a.  d.  1820,  aged  79. 

Dr.  Marsh  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  politeness  and  high  r»- 
speoUbility.  The  Rev.  John  Marsh,  now  of  New  York,  the  distinguished 
advooate  of  the  oaose  of  temperance,  is  his  son. 
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of  their  dignity — ^they  will  doubtless  be  found  to  be 
about  as  tall  and  as  talented,  and  perhaps  as  virtuous 
as  their  predecessors.  At  the  same  time,  I  suspect  it 
will  be  also  discovered  that  the  great  mass  of  society 
is  elevated  in  many  things  above  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  community  in  the  early  days  of  which 
I  speak. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dea- 
con Olmstead  was  in  ail  things  a  noble  specimen  of 
humanity — an  honor  to  human  nature — a  shining 
light  in  the  Church.  I  havb  spoken  of  him  as  hav* 
ing  something  grand  about  him,  yet  I  remember  how 
kindly  he  condescended  to  take  me,  a  child,  on  his 
knee,  and  how  gently  his  great  brawny  fingers  en- 
circled my  infant  hand.  I  have  said  he  was  wise ; 
yet  his  book  learning  was  small,  though  it  might 
have  been  as  great  as  that  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or 
Jacob.  He  knew  indeed  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  that 
is  a  great  teacher.  He  had  also  lived  long,  and  prof- 
ited by  observation  and  experience.  Above  all,  he 
was  calm,  just,  sincere,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  these 
lamps  light  up  the  path  of  life.  I  have  said  he  was 
proud,  yet  it  was  only  toward  the  seductions  of  the 
world  :  to  these  he  was  hard  and  stern :  to  his  God, 
he  was  simple,  obedient,  and  docile  as  a  child :  toward 
his  kindred  and  his  neighbor,  toward  the  poor,  to- 
ward the  suflfering — though  not  so  soft — ^he  was  sym- 
pathetic as  a  sister  of  charity. 

Some  men  seem  to  imagine  that  the  heart  should 
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grow  alien  to  man  as  it  draws  nigh  to  Gkxl ;  that  pietj, 
burning  brightly,  dims,  if  it  does  not  extinguish,  the 
lamp  of  love  and  friendship  and  social  impulses.  They 
look  upon  religion  as  the  serpent  of  Moses,  and  human 
affections  as  the  snakes  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  in 
their  view  the  former  should  destroy  and  devour  the 
latter.  It  was  not  so  with  this  noble  old  man.  His 
Christianity  did  not  take  from  the  stature  of  his  hu- 
manity. It  was,  indeed,  as  a  Christian  that  his  character 
i^as  most  distinctly  marked ;  yet  he  was  no  ascetic,  for 
he  enjoyed  life  and  its  comforts :  he  did  not  disdain 
its  wealth — he  toiled  for  it  and  obtained  it.  He  lived 
— ^as  a  man,  a  father,  a  member  of  society — a  large 
and  generous  life,  for  he  had  a  large  and  generous 
nature.  Had  this  been  all,  he  would  still  have 
passed  to  his  grave  beloved  and  honored ;  but  there 
was  much  more.  His  religion  was  large,  grand,  im- 
posing, like  his  person.  He  believed  with  such  a 
clear,  manly  &ith,  that  as  he  walked  abroad,  you 
felt  that  God  and  eternity  were  realities  to  him — and 
by  irresistible  influence,  they  became  realities  to  you 
— ^like  the  sun  and  the  earth.  When  you  heard  him 
pray — ^as  I  have  often  done — you  hnew  that  God  was 
there.  How  sublime  is  such  a  man  living  such  a  life, 
even  though  he  was  but  a  simple  country  farmer ! 

I  must  now  present  a  somewhat  different  portrait — 
that  of  Deacon  John  Benedict.  He  was  a  worthy  old 
man,  and  enjoyed  many  claims  to  respect.  He  was  not 
only  a  deacon,  but  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  moreover, 
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he  was  the  fsither  of  Aunt  Delight — of  whom  I  de- 
fine ever  to  speak  with  reverence.  She,  not  being  a 
beauty,  was  never  married,  and  hence,  having  no 
children  of  her  own,  she  combed  and  crammed  the 
heads  of  other  people's  children.  In  this  way  she 
was  emineiitly  useful  in  her  day  and  generation.  The 
Beacon  respected  the  law,  especially  as  it  was  admin- 
ifltered  in  his  own  person.  He  was  severe  upon  those 
who  violated  the  statutes  of  the  State,  but  one  who 
violated  the  statutes  of  Deacon  John  Benedict  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin.  He  was  the  entire  po- 
lice of  the  meeting-house  on  Sunday,  and  not  a  boy 
or  girl,  or  even  a  bumblebee,  could  offend,  without 
Dondign  punishment 

Nevertheless,  the  Deacon  is  said  in  one  case — ^rather 
before  my  time — to  have  met  his  match.  There  was  in 
the  village  a  small,  smart,  nervous  woman,  with  a  vig- 
orous clack,  which,  once  set  going,  was  hard  to  stop. 
One  day  she  was  at  church,  and  having  carried  her  din- 
ner of  mince-pie  in  a  little  cross-handled  basket,  she  set 
it  down  under  the  seat  In  the  midst  of  sermon-time, 
a  small  dog  came  into  the  pew,  and  getting  behind 
her  petticoats,  began  to  devour  the  pie.  She  heard 
what  was  going  on,  and  gave  him  a  kick.  Upon  this 
the  dog  backed  out  with  a  yelp,  but  bringing  the  din- 
ner basket  hung  across  his  neck,  with  him.  Back,  back 
he  went,  tail  first,  across  the  pew  into  the  broad  aisle. 

"  Oh  dear !"  said  the  woman,  in  a  shrill  voice — 
"the  dog's  got  my  dinner!    There  I  Fve  spoken  loud 
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in  meeting-time  I  Wliat  will  Deacon  Benedict  say  ? 
Why  I  Tm  talking  all  the  time.  There  it  goes  a^n. 
What  shall  Ida?" 

^^  Hold  your  tongae  I"  said  the  Deacon,  who  was 
in  his  official  seat,  fronting  the  explosion.  These 
words  operated  like  a  charm,  and  the  nervoas  lady 
was  silent.  The  next  day  Deacon  John  appeared  at 
the  house  of  the  offender,  carrying  a  calf-boand  vol- 
ume in  his  hand.  The  woman  gave  one  glance  at  the 
book,  and  one  at  the  Deacon.  That  was  enough : 
it  spoke  volumes,  and  the  man  of  the  law  returned 
home,  and  never  mentioned  the  subject  afterward. 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  story  as  it  was  reported  to 
me  in  my  youth. 

Deacon  Hawley  was  very  unlike  either  of  his  two 
associates  whom  I  have  described.  He  was  younger, 
and  of  a  peculiarly  mild  and  amiable  temper.  His 
countenance  wore  a  tranquil  and  smooth  expression. 
His  hair  was  fine  and  silky,  and  lay,  as  if  oiled, 
close  to  his  head.  He  had  a  soft  voice,  and  an  ear 
for  music.  He  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  a  chor- 
ister by  choice,  a  deacon  by  the  vote  of  the  church,  a 
Christian  by  the  grace  of  God.  In  each  of  these 
things  he  found  his  place,  as  if  designed  for  it  by  na 
ture  and  Providence. 

How  easily  did  life  flow  on  for  hira  !     How  differ- 
ent was  its  peaceful  current,  from  the  battle  waged 
by  Granther  Baldwin — whom  I  shall  soon  describe — 
from  the  beginning,  and  ceasing  only  when  death  put 
10* 
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his  oold  finger  on  the  heart  and  silenced  it  forever. 
Ofi  nature  I  thou  art  a  powerful  divinity,  sometimes 
moulding  the  heart  in  love  and  charity,  and  some- 
times as  if  in  bitterness  and  spite.  Let  those  who 
become  the  judges  of  man  here  below,  make  due  al- 
lowance for  these  things,  as  no  doubt  the  Judge 
hereafter  will  consider  them  in  adjusting  each  man's 
account 

In  worldly  affairs  as  well  as  spiritual,  Deacon 
Ebwley's  path  was  straight  and  even :  he  was  success- 
fbl  in  business,  beloved  in  society,  honored  in  the 
church.  Exceedingly  frugal  by  habit  and  disposition, 
he  still  loved  to  give  in  charity,  though  he  told  not 
the  world  of  it.  When  he  was  old,  his  family  being 
well  provided  for,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  cast- 
ing about  to  find  opportunities  of  doing  good.  Once 
he  learned  that  a  widow,  who  had  been  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, wt»  struggling  with  poverty.  He  was 
afraid  to  offer  money  as  charity,  for  fear  of  wound- 
ing her  pride— the  more  sensitive,  perhaps,  because 
of  her  change  of  condition.  He  therefore  intimated 
that  he  owed  a  debt  of  fifty  dollars  to  her  late  hus- 
band, and  wished  to  pay  it  to  her. 

"And  how  was  that?"  said  the  lady,  somewhat 
startled. 

"  I  will  tell  3^u,"  said  the  Deacon.  "  About  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  soon  afler  you  were  married, 
I  made  some  furniture  for  your  husband — ^to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  doUars.    I  have  been  look- 
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ing  oyer  the  account,  and  find  that  I  rather  over- 
charged himi  in  the  price  of  some  chairs ;  that  is,  I 
could  have  afforded  them  at  somewhat  less.  I  have 
added  up  the  interest,  and  here,  madam,  is  the 
money." 

The  widow  listened,  and,  as  she  suspected  the 
truth,  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes.  The  Deacon  com- 
prehended all  in  an  instant :  he  did  not  pause  to 
reply,  but  laid  the  money  on  the  table  and  departed 

Another  trait  of  this  good  man  was  his  patriotism. 
The  prosperity  of  the  country  seemed  always  to  be 
in  his  heart — ^a  source  of  gratification  to  himself  and 
a  cause  of  thanksgiving  to  Ood.  His  conversation, 
his  prayers,  were  full  of  these  sentiments.  Though 
of  moderate  intellectual  gifts,  his  temper  was  so  even, 
his  desires  so  just,  that  his  judgment  was  almost  in- 
&llible  ;  and  hence  he  exercised  a  large,  though 
quiet  and  unseen  infiuence  upon  other  men.  It  is 
strange,  in  this  world,  to  see  a  man  who  always  and 
under  all  circumstances,  seems  to  have  as  his  master 
motive— the  wish  to  do  just  right.  Yet  such  a  man 
was  Deacon  Hawley.* 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  term  deacon  is  asso- 
ciated in  many  minds  with  a  certain  littleness,  and 
especially  a  sort  of  affectation,  a  cant  in  conversation, 
an  I-am-holier-than-thou  air  and  manner.  I  remem- 
ber Deacon  0 . . . .  of  H ,  who  deemed  it  proper 

«  See  note  I.  p.  619. 
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to  become  scriptoral,  and  to  talk  as  much  as  possible 
like  Isaiah.  He  was  in  partnership  with  his  son  La- 
ertes, and  they  sold  crockery  and  Aimitare.  One  day 
a  female  customer  came,  and  the  old  gentleman  being 
engaged,  went  to  call  his  son,  who  was  in  the  loft 
above.  Placing  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he 
said,  attuning  his  voice  to  the  occasion,  ^'La-ar-tes, 

descend — a  lady  waits  I"     Deacon  C sought  to 

signalize  himself  by  a  special  respect  to  the  ways  of 
Providence :  so  he  refused  to  get  insurance  against  fire, 
declaring  that  if  the  Lord  wished  to  bum  down  his 
house  or  his  bam,  he  should  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  pretended  to  consider  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  conflagrations  as  special  acts  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  it  was  distrusting  Providence  to  attempt 
to  avert  their  eflfects.  Deacon  Hawley  had  none  of 
these  follies  or  frailties.  Though  a  deacon,  he  was  still 
a  man ;  though  aspiring  to  heaven,  he  lived  cheerily 
on  earth;  though  a  Christian,  he  was  a  father,  a 
neighbor,  and,  according  to  his  rank  in  life,  a  gentle- 
man, having  in  all  things  the  feelings  and  manners 
appropriate  to  each  of  these  relations. 

This  good  man  is  not  living:  he  died  not  many 
years  since  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  enjoying  to  the 
last  good  health,  and  that  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
body  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  the  aged  after  the  heat 
and  burden  of  active  life.  I  look  back  upon  his  mem- 
ory as  a  strip  of  sunshine  bursting  from  the  clouds, 
and  fiedling  upon  the  landscape  of  life,  to  make  us  feel 
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that  there  is  light  in  the  world,  and  that  every  man — 
even  those  of  humble  capacity  and  humble  position- 
may  possess  it,  use  it,  glorify  and  disseminate  it  Such 
a  life  indeed  tends  to  rob  existence  of  its  bitterness, 
and  to  give  dignity  to  man  and  glory  to  God  I 
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'tkt  Fti^raUU  and  iU  Ikmoeral^OoUmsl  Bradley  and  Btntral  JBrnff-^ 
Oompariton  of  Ntw  England  %D%ik  Eurcpean  ViUagu, 

Mt  DBAS  O****** 

From  the  ecclesiastic  notabilities  of  Bidgefield  I 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  secular.  And  first,  Colonel 
Bradley  claims  my  notice,  for  he  was  the  leading  cit- 
izen of  the  place,  in  station,  wealth,  education,  and 
power  of  intellect.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  sallow  man, 
a  little  bent  at  the  period  of  my  recollection,  for  he 
was  then  well  stricken  in  years.  He  lived  in  a  two- 
story  white  house,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  main  street, 
and  on  the  western  side.  This  was  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, and  had  a  grave,  antique  air,  the  effect  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  a  row  of  wide-arching  elms,  lining  the 
street.  It  stood  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  somewhat 
withdrawn  from  the  road;  the  fence  in  front  was 
high  and  close ;  the  doors  and  windows  were  always 
shut,  even  in  summer.     I  know  not  why,  but  this 
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place  had  a  sort  of  awfolness  about  it :  it  seemed  to 
have  a  spirit  and  a  voice,  which  whispered  to  the 
paaaer-by,  ''  Oo  thy  way :  this  is  the  abode  of  one 
above  and  beyond  thee  1" 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  impression  likely  to  be 
noade  by  such  a  sombre  tenement,  you  must  remember 
the  general  aspect  of  our  country  villages  at  that  time, 
and  indeed  at  the  present  time.  Each  house  was 
built  near  the  street,  with  a  yard  in  front  and  a  gar- 
den beside  it  The  fences  were  low,  and  of  light, 
open  pickets  or  slats,  made  to  exclude  cattle,  pigs, 
and  geese,  which  then  had  the  freedom  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  cheerful,  confiding,  wide,  open  look  all 
around.  Everybody  peeped  from  the  windows  into 
everybody's  grounds.  The  proprietor  was  evidently 
content  to  be  under  your  eye ;  nay,  as  you  passed 
along,  his  beets  and  carrots  in  long  beds ;  his  roses 
and  peonies  bordering  the  central  walk;  the  pears 
and  peaches  and  plums  swinging  from  the  trees,  all 
seemed  to  invite  your  observation.  The  bam,  having 
its  vast  double  doors  in  front,  and  generally  thrown 
open,  presented  its  interior  to  your  view,  with  all  its 
gathered  treasures  of  hay,  oats,  rye,  and  flax.  Near 
by,  but  yet  apart,  stood  the  crib  for  the  Indian  corn, 
showing  its  laughing,  yellow  ears  between  the  slats, 
designed  to  give  circulation  to  the  air. 
J  There  was  in  all  this  a  liberty  and  equality  which 
belonged  to  the  age.  These  had  their  foundation, 
partly  at  least  in  two  sources — ^a  love  of  an  open. 
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iinol»tracted  view,  and  a  sort  of  communal  &mil- 
iarity  in  the  intercourse  of  society.  The  first  settlers 
of  the  country  found  it  covered  with  forests,  which, 
while  they  sheltered  the  lurking  Indian,  the  poach- 
ing wol^  and  the  prowling  bear,  also  obstructed 
cultivation.  Trees  were  then  the  great  enemy,  and 
to  exterminate  them  was  the  first  great  battle  of 
life.  In  those  days  men  became  tree-haters.  The 
shadow  of  the  wood  was  associated  with  dearth  and 
danger — the  open  space  with  plenty  and  peace.  It 
was  not  till  long  after,  when  the  burning  sun  of  our 
summers  had  taught  the  luxury  of  shade,  that  the 
people  of  New  England  discovered  their  mistake,  and 
b^an  to  decorate  their  streets  and  pleasure-grounds 
with  trees. 

In  these,  the  primeval  days  of  our  history,  men 
gathered  in  the  village  were  mutual  protectors  one 
of  the  other ;  there  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
them,  founded  in  necessity,  and  this  led  to  confidence, 
and  confidence  to  familiarity.  Equality  of  intercourse, 
with  a  general  equality  of  feeling,  were  the  results. 
And  besides,  wealth  had  not  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  particular  individuals  or  in  society  generally.  The 
habits  therefore  were  simple,  and  the  tastes  of  the 
people  demanded  little  beyond  the  means  and  usages 
of  mere  comfort.  The  love  of  embellishment  gradu- 
ally crept  over  society,  but  at  the  period  of  which  I 
speak,  it  had  not,  in  Bidgefield  and  other  villages  in  Con- 
necticut, gone  beyond  the  elements  I  have  described. 


p^ 
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The  American  who  travelB  in  foreign  countries 
marked  with  the  vestiges  of  feudal  times,  and  the  con- 
sequent division  of  society  into  castes,  will  be  forcibly 
stmck  with  the  contrast  which  these  things  present 
to  a  New  England  village.  As  you  pass  through 
France,  or  Italy,  or  Germany,  or  Spain,  you  will  find 
the  houses  and  grounds  inclosed  by  high  stone  and 
mortar  walls,  which  not  only  hide  them  from  the 
view  of  the  passer-by,  but  are  a  positive  defense 
against  intrusion.  The  proprietors  bar  you  out,  as  if 
th^  not  only  feared  your  entrance,  but  suspected  you 
of  having  the  evil  eye,  and  you  must  not  therefore 
look  upon  them  or  their  possessiona  The  walls  are 
generally  high  and  forbidding  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  of  the  proprietor :  a  palace  is  often  a  veritable 
castle,  with  its  moat,  bastions,  portcullis,  and  warder ; 
and  all  this  is  imitated,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the 
chateau  down  to  the  bare  and  desolate  tenement  of 
John  Smith  and  Tom  Jones.  The  doors  or  gates  of 
the  rich  are  of  massive  bronze  or  ponderous  oak,  and 
ftstened  with  formidable  locks.  You  can  only  enter 
by  permission,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  porter,  who 
scrutinizes  you  closely.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
Paris,  but  of  all  the  neighboring  towns,  great  and 
small.  It  is  the  same  throughout  the  French  empire. 
Even  in  the  villages,  which  consist  of  a  crowded 
mass  of  tenements,  like  the  mean  suburbs  of  a  city, 
every  house  is  a  prison,  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
and  not  merely  denying  entrance,  bat  shutting  out. 
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as  fiur  as  possible,  the  chance  surveillaDce  of  neigh- 
bors and  travelers.  This  is  the  system  throughout 
the  continent  I  have  often  felt  almost  suffocated 
in  walking  and  riding  in  the  environs  of  Florence 
and  Borne,  and  other  European  cities,  on  finding 
myself  confined  in  a  narrow  lane,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  wide,  with  walls  so  high  on  either  side 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  look  over  them.  This 
is  not  only  true  within  the  cities,  and  their  immediate 
precincts,  but  often  for  miles  around ;  even  the  fields 
and  farms  are  firequently  thus  inclosed,  indicating  not 
only  fear  of  intrusion  or  violence,  but  a  repugnance 
to  mere  supervision. 

This  system  of  making  every  house  a  castle — not 
sacred  by  the  law,  as  in  our  country,  but  by  stone  and 
mortar — ^had  its  origin  in  the  violence  of  feudal  times, 
when  might  was  right.  It  is  a  system  begun  by  the 
kings,  imitated  by  the  barons,  and  perpetuated  in  so- 
•ciety  by  the  emulous  vanity  of  snobs  and  underlings. 
At  first  a  necessity,  it  came  at  last  to  be  a  fashion.  At 
present  it  is  little  more,  even  where  it  is  general  or 
universal.  Its  chief  use  now  is  to  defend — not  wealth 
or  tangible  property — but  the  fanciful  interests  of 
rank.  A  prince,  a  duke,  a  count,  must  not  become 
£Euniliar  to  common  men.  His  heart  must  be  packed 
in  ice,  so  as  to  silence  every  large  and  philanthropic 
pulsation.  He  must  associate  only  with  his  peers. 
He  must  exclude  the  vulgar;  he  must  live  aloo£ 
enahrined  in  high  walls  and  gates  of  oak  and  brass, 
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There  must  be  in  the  very  aspect  of  his  dwelling  a 
standing  proclamation  of  his  touch-me-not  exaltation. 
In  all  things  his  life  and  manners  must  conform  to  the 
dignity  of  his  house  and  his  home.  He  has  better 
blood  than  other  men,  and  this  would  be  contamina- 
ted by  contact  with  common  humanity.  The  rich 
bankers,  Messrs.  Shin  and  Shave,  must  imitate  this 
high,  titled  example;  they  must  be  exclusive,  at  least 
to  all  beneath  them.  Messrs.  Orog  and  Prog,  the 
wealthy  grocers,  must  follow  suit  according  to  their 
kind. 

This  brick-and-mortar  exclusiveness  answers  an- 
other purpose :  it  seems  to  sustain  the  theory  that  the 
interior  of  the  continental  home  is  inviolable.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  proprietor  lays  out  his  grounds  as  he 
pleases :  he  sleeps,  eats,  drinks,  dresses,  talks,  walks, 
and  amuses  himself  according  to  his  fancy.  He  does 
not  consult  his  neighbors  upon  any  of  these  things. 
He  is  lord  of  all  he  surveys ;  not  only  his  walls,  but  the 
current  ideas  of  society  insure  him  a  complete  domestic 
and  social  independence.  So  long  as  he  does  not  med- 
dle with  politics  or  the  police,  he  sits  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  make  him  afraid.  He 
has  no  apprehension  that  some  eavesdropping  ear,  or 
burglarious  gaze,  is  waiting  and  watching,  and  will 
show  him  up  to-morrow  in  a  Two  Penny  Tale  Teller. 

This  is  the  state  of  things,  as  it  appears  to  the  su- 
perficial observer,  and  hence  it  is  that  European  con- 
tinental life  has  great  fiisdnations  for  some  of  our 
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American  exclosiyes.  They  think  it  delightftd  to 
live  enshrined  in  high  walls,  and  to  do  as  they  please. 
Bat  let  us  reflect  and  count  the  cost.  Is  this  seeming 
social  independence  real,  permanent,  reliable?  In 
point  of  &ct  nothing  is  more  hollow  and  &lse.  life, 
liberty,  property,  are  placed  between  two  monsters, 
either  of  which  may  at  any  moment  rise  up  and  de- 
vour you.  The  government,  to  which  you  look  for 
protection,  is  a  despot,  and  full  of  eyes  staring  with 
suspicion.  Though  it  may  seem  to  smile  on  you, 
yet  it  has  your  dossier — that  is,  your  life,  opinions, 
tastes,  character — even  the  secrets  of  your  house  aad 
your  home — written  in  its  note-book.  The  police 
that  surrounds  you,  and  seems  to  protect  you,  may 
at  any  moment  denounce  and  destroy  you.  It  is  by 
privilege,  and  not  by  right,  that  you  live,  breathe, 
and  have^a  being.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people, 
whom  you  bar  out  and  defy — ^their  time  may  come, 
and  as  you  have  treated  them  with  scorn,  they  are 
likely  to  repay  you  with  vengeance. 

Is  not  our  American  system  of  mutual  confidence 
and  mutual  support,  infinitely  better  than  this  ?  It 
involves  sacrifices,  no  doubt.  Impertinence,  gossip, 
scandal,  will  thrive  in  a  state  of  social  equality  and 
mutual  dependence,  but  real  dignity  and  true  virtue 
will  not  seriously  suflTer.  The  false  semblance,  the 
hollow  affectation  of  these,  may  be  stung,  but  it  will 
generally  be  to  good  and  wholesome  purpose.  And 
even  if  there  be  evils,  we  shall  learn  to  cure  them  in 
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time.  We  are  a  young  country,  and  are  trying  various 
experiments.  We  can  not  expect  to  leap  into  the  mil- 
lennium at  once.  It  has  taken  Europe— modern  Eu- 
rope— more  than  a  thousand  years  to  learn  its  lessons 
in  philosophy,  art,  and  manners.  All  things  consid- 
ered, we  are  as  £ur  advanced  as  they,  and  that,  too, 
after  less  than  a  century  of  experience.  What  may 
we  not  hope  in  the  future,  and  at  no  distant  day  ? 
Let  us,  then,  be  of  good  cheer  I 

But  to  return.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
strongly  in  contrast  with  our  frank,  confiding,  wide- 
open  New  England  village  than  this  suspicious,  sys- 
tematic, radical  exdusiveness  in  Continental  Europe. 
Impressed  with  an  early  love  of  the  simplicity  and 
equality  of  our  country  towns,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  conquer  the  disgust  with  which  I  have  looked 
upon  the  walled  houses  and  walled  towns  qf  Europe. 
They  seem  to  me  anti-social,  unchristian,  not  merely 
bespeaking  their  barbarous  origin,  but  perpetuating 
the  seeds  of  violence  and  schism  in  the  bosom  of 
society,  which  will  ere  long  be  sown  on  the  wind 
to  produce  the  harvest  of  the  whirlwind.  K  this 
system  and  these  ideas  must  be  endured  in  monarch- 
ical regions,  they  should  not  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  they  are  imitated 
by  few,  and  with  even  these,  they  are  worn  as  gar- 
ments that  sit  ill  upon  them,  and  consequently  pro- 
voke  ridicule  rather  than  respect  An  American  ex- 
clusive is  about  as  much  an  incongruity  in  our  society 
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t8  an  American  duke.  He  iff  generally  without  real 
power,  and  those  he  attempts  to  influence  are  apt  to 
go  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  which  he  points 
out 

I  beg  pardon  for  this  wide  digression,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  a  purpose.  Col.  Bradley  was  an 
exclusive.  His  cold,  distant  manner  bespoke  it.  He 
was,  I  believe,  an  honorable  man.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church ;  he  was  steady  in  his  worship,  and 
never  missed  the  sacrament.  He  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, and  held  high  offices.  His  commission  as 
colonel  was  signed  by  John  Jay,  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  his  office  of  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Connecticut  was  signed  by  Washington. 
His  commission  as  judge*  of  the  County  Court  was 
signed  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  He  was,  as  I 
have  said,  the  most  distinguished  citizen  of  the  place, 
and  naturally  enough  imagined  that  such  a  position 
carried  with  it,  not  the  shadow,  but  the  substance  of 
power.  He  seldom  took  an  open  part  in  the  affiurs 
of  the  town,  but  when  he  did,  he  felt  that  his  word 
should  be  law.  He  deemed  even  a  nod  of  his  head 
to  be  imperative ;  people  were  bound  to  consult  his 
very  looks,  and  scenting  his  trail,  should  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  Like  most  proud  men  of  despotic  tem- 
per, he  sometimes  condescended  to  bring  about  his 
ends  by  puppets  and  wire  pullers.     Affecting  to  dis- 

•  See  note  I.  p.  62S. 
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dain  all  meddling,  he  really  contrived  openly  or  co- 
vertly to  govern  the  church  and  the  town.  When 
parties  in  politics  arose,  he  was  of  course  a  federalist ; 
though  ostentatiously  standing  aloof  &om  the  tarnish 
of  caucuses,  he  still  managed  to  fill  most  of  the  of 
jfliees  by  his  seen  or  unseen  dictation. 

Such  a  man  could  little  appreciate  the  real  spirit 
oi  democracy,  now  rising,  like  a  spring-tide,  over 
Cionnecticut  Believing  in  the  "Good  old  way," 
he  sincerely  felt  that  innovation  was  synonymous 
with  ruin.  Thinking  all  virtue  and  all  wisdom  to 
be  centered  in  the  few,  he  believed  all  folly  and  mis- 
chief to  be  in  the  many.  The  passage  of  power  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  he  regarded  with  unaffected 
horror.  The  sanctity  of  the  church,  the  stability  of 
the  law,  the  sacredness  of  home,  life,  and  property, 
all  seemed  to  him  put  at  haasard  if  committed  to  the 
rabble,  or  what  to  him  was  equivalent,  that  dreaded 
thing — democracy. 

fie  was  certainly  a  man  of  ability,  well  read  in 
history,  and  of  superior  mental  gifts.  He  saw  the 
coming  storm,  which  soon  lowered  and  thundered  in 
the  sky ;  but  he  neither  comprehended  its  force,  nor 
the  best  manner  of  combating  it  He  had  not  those 
sensitive  feelers — ^the  gift  of  such  born  democrats  as 
Jefferson  and  Van  Buren — which  wind  their  invisible 
and  subtle  threads  among  the  masses,  and  bring  homo 
to  the  shrewd  sensorium  an  account  of  every  trem- 
bling emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  million.    In  fact 
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80  &r  as  the  mass,  the  people  were  concerned,  be  was 
a  profound  owl,  seeing  deeply  into  the  nothingness  of 
night,  but  stark  blind  in  the  open  day  of  real  and 
pressing  action.  In  wielding  power,  put  into  his 
hands  by  authority,  he  was  a  strong  man :  in  acqui- 
ring it  at  the  hands  of  democracy,  he  was  a  child. 

I  can  not  better  illustrate  his  character — ^and  the 
humor  of  his  day  aud  generation — than  by  depicting 
one  of  our  town  meetings  of  this  era.  This  was  of 
oouise  held  in  my  father's  church,  according  to  cus- 
tom. At  an  early  hour  Col.  Bradley  was  there,  for 
he  was  punctual  in  all  things.  He  sat  apart  in  a  pew 
with  about  half  a  dozen  other  men,  the  magnates  of 
the  town.  In  other  pews  near  by,  sat  still  others, 
all  stanch  respectabilities.  These  were  the  leading 
federalists — ^persons  of  high  character,  wealth,  and 
influence.  They  spoke  a  few  words  to  each  other, 
and  then  relapsed  into  a  sort  of  dignified  silence. 
They  did  not  mingle  with  the  mass :  they  might 
be  suspected  of  electioneering — of  seeking  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  That 
was  too  degrading  for  them :  it  might  do  for  General 
King,  and  the  other  democrats  who  could  conde- 
scend to  such  things.  These  circulated  freely  in  the 
aisles,  giving  the  warm  right-hand  of  fellowship  to 
all  they  met,  especially  the  rabble.  Nevertheless,  the 
iederalists  had  privately  determined  a  few  days  before 
on  whom  they  would  cast  their  votes,  and  being  a 
majority,  they  carried  the  day. 
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Thus  it  went  on  for  a  time.  But  gradually,  and 
year  by  year,  the  leaven  of  democracy  aflTected  more 
and  more  the  general  mass.  Federalism  held  itself 
haughtily  aloof  from  the  lower  classes,  while  democ- 
racy tendered  to  them  the  gratifying  signals  of  fra- 
ternity. Federalism  really  and  sincerely  distrusted 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  ex- 
cept through  the  guidance  and  authority  of  the  supe- 
rior classes;  democracy  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  in  the  people,  and  its  works  were  according 
to  its  real  or  seeming  faith.  There  were  questions 
at  issue  between  the  parties,  which  involved  these  op- 
posite and  diverging  principles.  Shall  government  be 
a  republic,  having  an  oligarchical  bi^  and  commit- 
ting power  to  the  hands  of  the  few ;  or  shall  it  be  a 
democracy,  living  and  breathing  and  having  its  being 
from  the  constant  inspirations  of  the  whole  people  ? 
Shall  suffrage  be  limited  or  universal  ?  Shall  there 
be  perfect  religious  toleration?  Shall  there  be  no 
preference  in  regard  to  sects  ?  These  were  the  actual, 
pending  questions  in  Connecticut  With  such  issues, 
the  parties  were  not  only  highly  excited,  but  there 
was  a  depth  of  sincerity  which  gave  a  certain  dignity 
even  to  party  strife. 

However  old-fashioned  it  may  seem,  I  still  looK 
back  upon  those  stiff  federalists,  sitting  in  their 
pews  like  so  many  judges  in  Israel— rigid  in  their 
principles,  hard,  but  honest  in  their  opinions — with 
a  certain   degree    of  respect     Perhaps,   too,   they 
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were  not  altogether  wrong,  though  the  battle  has 
gone  against  them.  I^  at  the  outset  of  our  govern- 
ment^  which  was  launched  at  the  very  period  when 
the  French  Revolution  was  agitating  the  world  with 
its  turbulent  waves,  the  suffrage  had  been  universal, 
probably  we  should  have  gone  to  destruction  Fed- 
eralism, no  doubt,  locked  the  wheels  of  the  car  of 
state,  and  thus  stayed  and  regulated  its  progress,  till 
the  steep  was  passed,  and  we  wefe  upon  the  safe  and 
level  plain.  Theoretically  wrong,  according  to  pres- 
ent ideas,  federalism  was  useful  and  necessary  in  its 
day.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  spirit  of  patriotism 
is  not  imitated  by  all  modern  partisans. 

Col.  Bradley,  whom  I  have  described  as  the  head 
of  the  federal  party  in  Ridgefield,  was  pretty  nearly  a 
type  of  his  kind  in  those  days.  There  was  perhaps 
a  shade  of  Jesuitism  about  him,  a  love  of  unseen  in- 
fluences, the  exercise  of  invisible  power,  which  was 
personal  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  his  principles. 
I  perfectly  recollect  his  appearance  at  church,  and  the 
impression  he  made  upon  me.  He  was  bald,  and 
wore  a  black  silk  cap,  drawn  down  close  over  his 
eyes.  These  were  like  jet,  not  twinkling,  but  steady 
and  intense,  appearing  very  awful  from  the  dark  cav 
erns  in  which  they  were  set.  I  hardly  dared  to  look 
at  him,  and  if  perchance  his  slow  but  searching  gaze 
fell  upon  me,  I  started  as  if  something  had  wounded 
me.  At  long  intervals  he  came  to  our  house,  and 
though  he  was  of  course  a  supporter  of  my  father. 

Vol.  I.— 11 
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being  a  member  of  the  church,  I  had  the  impression 
that  everybody  breathed  thick  and  anxiously  while 
he  was  there,  and  felt  relieved  when  he  went  away. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  he  passed  to  his  tomb, 
yet  his  appearance  and  general  character  are  still 
fresh  in  my  memory.  He  was  not  loved,  but  on  the 
whole,  his  life  was  beneficial  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  He  had  high  gifts  and  large  oppor- 
tunities :  if  he  did  not  do  all  the  good  he  might,  it 
was  certainly  rather  through  the  influence  of  original, 
constitutional  defects,  than  willing  and  chosen  obli- 
quity of  conduct 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  two  persons  more 
unlike  than  the  one  I  have  just  sketched  and  General 
King.  The  former  was  tall,  thin,  dark;  the  latter 
was  of  middle  height,  stout,  erect,  and  florid.  The 
first  was  highly  educated,  meditative,  secret,  deep, 
cold,  circumspect;  the  latter  was  unschooled,  yet 
intelligent ;  firank,  though  perhaps  superficial ;  impe- 
rious, yet  fearless  and  confiding.  Col.  Bradley  was 
a  federalist ;  Gen.  King  a'  democrat.  These  two,  in- 
deed, were  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties in  Ridgefield. 

If  we  could  dive  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  dis- 
cern the  reasons  why  one  takes  this  .v.ar8e  and  an- 
other that ;  why  one  is  of  this  sect  a  religion,  or 
that  party  in  politics,  I  imagine  we  should  make 
some  curious  discoveries.  In  certain  cases  the  springs 
of  these  actions  are  open :  one  is  obviously  deter- 
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mined  in  Ids  choioe  by  education ;  another  manifiestly 
deriveB  a  proclivity  from  fiunilj  influences ;  another 
is  governed  by  his  social  position ;  but  in  other  cases, 
we  are  left  to  guess  at  motives,  and  these  often  seem 
80  personal  and  selfish  as  to  reflect  little  honor  upon 
human  nature.  As  to  professed  politicians,  I  think 
mankind  generally,  without  being  suspected  of  cyni- 
cism, r^ard  them  as  choosing  their  party  on  the  same 
principles  that  they  would  choose  a  horse — ^in  both 
cases  selecting  that  which  they  can  best  mount  and 
ride.  They  look  upon  the  good  public  as  so  many 
donkeys,  made  to  be  used  for  hobbies  and  then  con* 
temptuously  dismissed.  We  see  men  act  thus  openly 
and  shamelessly  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  strange 
to  say,  it  is  not  punished,  however  scandalous  it  may 
appear.  Nay,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  people 
rather  like  it. 

In  still  other  instances  the  causes  which  determine 
the  political  conduct  of  men  are  more  latent,  though 
not  the  less  selfish  and  personal.  We  are  very  apt  to 
see  according  to  our  point  of  view.  The  fable  of  the 
pigeon's  neck,  which  reflects  red  on  one  side  and  pur- 
ple on  the  other,  and  hence  leads  two  persons  in  op- 
posite positions  into  a  dispute  as  to  the  actual  color 
of  the  bird,  is  instructive.  One  man,  in  an  elevated 
condition  in  life,  and  having  large  possessions,  natu- 
rally inclines  to  magnify  the  importance  of  authority, 
and  the  respect  due  to  property.  Thus,  he  becomes 
a  federalist  or  a  conservative.     Another,  destitute  of 
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an  but  his  head  and  hands,  presses  the  claims  of 
labor,  and  exalts  the  rights  of  man.  He  becomes  a 
democrat  In  these  instances,  persons  actually  con- 
trolled by  a  regard  to  their  several  positions,  through 
liie  seductions  and  delusions  of  the  human  heart, 
generally  consider  themselves  as  actuated  by  an  ex- 
dnsive  regard  to  patriotism  and  principle.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  can  find  few  instances — at  least  in  the 
aiena  of  politics — ^in  which  the  heart  of  man  rises 
above  this  fountain-head  of  selfishness. 

The  cases  in  which  the  manufitcturer  sustains  pro 
tection  and  the    ship-owner  firee-trade,   the  south 
em  man  the  interests  of  slave  labor,  and  the  north 
em  man  the  interests  of  firee  labor,  are  similar  ex 
amples  of  selfishness,  though  somewhat  more  gross. 
It    might    seem,   then,   that    the    ballot-box  —  the 
great  depository  of  the  public  will,  and  the  source 
of  public  action  and  power  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment— must  be  a  mass  of  corruption  ;  that  if  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  are  leavened  with  selfishness,  the  ag- 
gregated millions  cast  at  the  polls  must  be  an  offense 
in  the  sight  of  God.    Yet  in  truth  it  is  not  so.     The 
whole  result  is  really  a  very  intelligent  index  to  the 
actual  wants  of  the  country.      Suppose  ever}^  man 
has  voted  selfishly,  the  accumulated  suffrage  shows 
where  the  weight  of  opinion  lies  as  to  the  entire  in- 
terests of  the  people.     And  even  when  we  consider 
the  juggles  of  politicians  who  make  loud  professions, 
only  to  obtain  office,  we  know  that  for  the  most  part, 
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when  they  have  attained  it,  the  government  goes  on 
neailj  the  same,  whoever  may  administer  it.  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  the  ballot-box  develops  and  represents 
a  balance  of  good  sense  in  the  nation  that  outweighs 
even  the  multitudinous  vices,  follies,  and  foibles  of 
individuals. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  what  made  Gen.  Eang  a  dem- 
ocrat^ I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  answer.  He  was  fond 
of  authority :  his  whole  presence  and  manner  bespoke 
it.  His  carriage  was  erect,  his  head  set  back,  his 
chest  protruded.  His  hair  was  stiff  and  bristling, 
and  being  long  on  the  top,  was  combed  back  in  the 
manner  of  Gen.  Jackson's.  Like  him  he  had  a  deci- 
dedly military  air  and  character.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  good  man  on  the  whole,  but  I  imagine  he  was 
not  imbued  with  any  special  sympathy  for  the  masses, 
or  the  rights  of  man.  I  have  pretty  good  reason  to 
believe  that  his  natural  disposition  was  dictatorial — 
despotic.  It  is  related  that  one  day  he  came  into  the 
field  where  his  men  were  haying.  A  thunder-storm 
was  approaching,  and  he  commanded  the  laborers  in 
a  tone  of  authority  to  do  this  and  that,  thus  requiring 
in  feet  what  was  impossible.  Jaklin,  an  old  negro, 
noted  for  his  dry  wit,  being  present,  said  in  an  under- 
tone— 

"  I'm  thankful  the  Lord  reigns." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  a  bystander. 

"Because,"  was  the  reply,  "if  the  Lord  didn't 
feign,  the  Gineral  would  I" 
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Why,  then,  was  he  a  democrat?  Was  it  because 
Ck>L  Bradley  and  himself  were  rivals  in  trade,  rivals 
in  wealth,  rivals  in  position  ?  Was  it  that  by  a  nat- 
ural proclivity,  derived  fix)m  this  relation,  he  became 
an  opponent  of  one  who  stood  in  his  way,  and  thus 
became  a  democrat  ?  Who  will  venture  to  solve  such 
questions  as  these? 

I  pray  you  not  to  consider  me  as  saying  any  thing 
invidious  of  Gen.  King.  He  was  really  a  man  to  be 
respected,  perhaps  loved,  even  though  he  was  not  of 
great  intellect,  or  morally  cast  in  the  mould  of  per- 
fection. He  had  plain  practical  sense,  perfect  sincer- 
ity, high  moral  courage,  an  open,  cheerful,  frank 
manner.  Be  it  understood  that  I  speak  firom  my 
ehildish  recoUections.  Such  is  the  impression  he 
made  upon  me.  Erect,  martial,  authoritative  as  he 
was,  I  still  Uked  him,  for  to  me  he  was  kind,  al- 
ways asked  about  our  fiunily,  and  was  particularly 
unlike  that  cold,  silent,  dark-browed  Col.  Bradley. 
His  whole  person  bespoke  manliness.  No  one  look- 
ing on  him  would  suspect  him  of  meanness,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful in  business,  and  his  wealth,  at  length,  outstripped 
(hat  of  his  great  rival.  His  party  also  triumphed, 
and  he  became  the  first  man  of  the  place  in  position 
and  influence. 

If  thus  fortunate  in  these  respects,  he  was  even 
more  so  in  his  family.  He  had  ten  children — four 
sons  and  six  daughters:   all  reached  maturity,  and 
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oonstitated  one  of  the  comeliest  groups  I  have  ever 
known.  The  girls  all  married,  save  one :  three  of  the 
sons — among  the  handsome  men  of  their  time — pro« 
fessed  bachelorism ;  a  proof  of  what  all  shrewd  ob- 
servers know,  that  handsome  men,  spontaneously 
enjoying  the  smiles  of  the  sex,  feel  no  need  of  resign- 
ing their  liberty,  while  ugly  men  are  forced  to  capitu- 
late on  bended  knees,  and  accept  the  severe  condi- 
tions of  matrimony,  as  the  only  happy  issue  out  of 
their  solitude.  One  only,  Rufus  H.  Eling,  of  Al- 
bany, whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  took  upon 
himself  the  honors  of  wedlock.  All  these  persons 
possessed  that  happy  balance  of  good  sense,  good 
feelings,  good  looks,  and  good  manners,  which  in- 
sures success  and  respectability  in  life.  Is  not  such 
a  flEunily  history  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  this 
boof  of  the  chronicles  of  Bidgefield  ? 
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Xhw  BdfMn  BiiUt^A  ekivalrout  Virf^iniam  among  tkt  Obnntetieut  D.  D.'§ 
—Qraei  .hgertoU—A  ITew  Edven  Oirl  ai  NapoUimU  OouH—JBsal  So- 
miikme$ — A  Puritan  in  a  Oonwni. 

General  King's  house  stood  on  the  northern  slope 
of  a  small  swell  of  ground,  midway  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  main  street,  and  on  the  western  side. 
It  was  a  rather  large  two-story  edifice,  always  neatly 
kept,  and  glowing  in  firesh  white  paint  Wealth  and 
respectability  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment, 
were  as  readable  in  its  appearance  as  if  it  had  been 
BO  written  in  front,  like  the  designation  of  a  railway 
station. 

Contiguous  to  this  fresh  and  flourishing  mansion, 
on  the  southern  side,  was  a  brown,  gable- roofed  house, 
with  two  venerable,  but  still  green  and  flourishing 
button-wood  trees  in  front.  The  building  was  mark- 
ed with  age,  the  surfece  of  its  clapboards,  unprotected 
by  paint,  being  softened  and  spongy  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seasons.  The  roof  was  of  a  yellowish- 
green  tint,  imparted  by  a  gathering  film  of  moss.  The 
windows  were  contracted,  and  the  casing,  thin  and 
plain,  bespoke  the  architecture  of  our  day  of  small 
things.    All  around  was  rather  bare,  and  the  little 
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recess  in  front,  open  and  uninclosed,  was  at  once 
shaven  close  and  desecrated  by  a  flock  of  geese  that 
every  night  made  it  their  camp-ground.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  certain  dignity  about  the  button-wood 
trees  in  front,  and  the  old  brown  house  in  the  rear, 
that  excited  respect  and  curiosity  in  the  beholder. 
There  was  indeed  some  reason,  for  this  was  the  home 
of  the  Ingersolls. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Ingersoll*  was  my  father's  im- 
mediate predecessor,  as  minister  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Bidgefield.  Though  he  has  been 
dead  three  fourths  of  a  century,  tradition  still  cher- 
ishes his  memory  as  an  able  preacher,  a  devoted  pas- 
tor, and  a  most  amiable  man.  In  my  boyhood  he 
had  long  since  passed  away,  but  his  widow  still  lin- 
gered in  the  old  brown  house  T  have  described.  She 
was  every  way  a  superior  woman — wise,  good,  lov- 
ing, and  beloved.  Her  husband's  mantle  descended 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  she  wore  it  worthily  before 
the  world  and  the  Church.  By  the  latter  she  was 
cherished  as  a  guardian  saint.  She  was  always  my 
&ther's  friend,  and  in  the  critical  and  difficult  pas- 
sages which  are  sure  to  arise  between  a  pastor  and 
his  people,  she  was  the  ready  and  efficient  peacemaker. 
I  remember  her,  though  faintly  and  as  a  dream,  yet 
one  in  which  I  saw  a  pale,  gray,  saintly  old  lady, 
almost  too  good  for  this  wicked  world. 


*  8m  note  I.,  p.  619. 
11* 
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Mr.  Ingersoll  had  a  large  family,  all  of  whom  were 
of  mature  age  at  the  period  of  my  childhood.  The 
youngest  daughter  was  wife  of  Gen.  King,  and  mother 
of  the  £unily  I  have  described.  Two  of  the  three  sons 
— Joseph  and  Moss — were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  occu- 
pied the  £Eunily  mansion :  the  other  son  was  the  late 
Jonathan  Ingersoll,  of  New  Haven,  distinguished  by 
his  eminent  talents  and  many  virtues. 

Joseph  Ingersoll — according  to  my  recollection — 
was  a  plain,  solid,  dull-looking  man,  who  passed 
to  and  fro  with  rigid  directness,  never  smiling,  and 
seeming  to  take  little  interest  in  what  was  passing 
around  him.  Though  naturally  quick-minded,  and 
able  to  express  a  few  ideas  by  signs,  he  still  seemed 
to  shun  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  even  with 
his  friends  and  neighbors.  He  and  his  brother  Moss 
carried  on  the  farm.  He  rose  every  day  at  the 
same  hour ;  took  his  meals  and  retired  to  bed  with 
the  precision  of  a  chronometer.  You  might  safely 
have  set  your  clock  by  him.  At  §l  particular  time 
in  the  morning  he  went  to  the  fields,  where  he  labor- 
ed with  the  steadiness  of  a  mill :  at  a  particular  time 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  he  returned.  He  re- 
volved through  the  seasons,  performing  the  labors 
due  to  each  with  the  same  exactitude.  Had  he  been 
a  machine,  wound  up  and  set  each  day,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  the  creature  of  routine. 

Moss  Ingersoll  was  singularly  unlike  his  brother 
Joseoh.    While  the  latter  remained  a  bachelor,  the 
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former  was  married,  and  had  a  fEunily  of  several  ohil- 
dien.  He  was  of  a  sharp,  ready  mind,  social  in  his  dis- 
position, cheerful,  witty,  and  of  pleasing  persona)  ap- 
pearance and  address.  His  whole  &ce  beamed  with 
intelligence ;  his  manners  bespoke  a  certain  natural 
refinement,  and  a  quick  sensibility  to  the  pleasures  of 
aodal  intercourse.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  long  prior  to  the  modem  art  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb ;  nevertheless,  his  father  had  taken  great 
pains  with  him,  and  had  given  him  some  instruction 
through  the  use  of  signs.  By  means  of  these,  Moss 
conversed  to  a  limited  extent  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  indeed  the  whole  neighborhood.  He  came 
frequently  to  our  house,  and  was  a  great  favorite.  I 
learned  to  talk  with  him  a  little,  and  when  I  met 
him,  he  always  had  something  interesting  to  say. 
His  signs  were  descriptive,  and  displayed  a  turn  for 
humorous  associations.  Deacon  Olmstead  was  the  Big 
Cane ;  my  father  the  Bald  Pate ;  Gen.  King  the  Long 
Sword ;  Lieut.  Smith  the  See-Saw,  end  so  on.  He 
could  write  so  as  to  keep  accounts,  but  could  not 
read,  and  it  is  probable  his  range  of  abstract  ideas 
was  narrow.  His  ready  perceptions,  however,  gave 
him  a  large  acquaintance  with  common  things.  He 
even  seemed  to  comprehend  the  outlines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  feel  the  obligations  of  conforming  to 
its  requisitions.  How  far  he  reached  into  the  pro- 
founder  depths  of  religion  —  the  mysteries  of  God 
and  eternity,  of  man  and  his  vast  capacities  and  ama- 
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zing  destinies,  as  unfolded  by  revelation — it  is  impos- 
sible to  know.  It  is  related  that  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man  in  France  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  highly  religious  tendency  and  experience. 
He  attended  the  services  of  the  church  with  steadfast 
assiduity,  and  wore  a  devout  and  penitential  air.  No 
one  doubted  his  comprehension  of  the  groundwork 
of  religion,  or  the  reality  of  his  piety.  Afterward, 
by  a  surgical  operation,  he  recovered  his  hearing.  It 
then  appeared  that  he  had  never  conceived  the  idea 
of  God,  a  future  state,  or  moral  responsibility !  His 
religion  was  wholly  a  pantomime.  He  saw  that  reli- 
gious forms  and  ceremonies  were  esteemed,  and  hence 
he  found  pleasure  in  them.  He  was  not  a  hypocrite, 
nor  an  automaton,  but  a  simple  exemplification  of 
that  mimetic  aptitude  which  is  a  part  of  our  nature. 
How  large  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  world  is  no 
better  than  this,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

It  is  probable  that  Moss  Ingersoll  had  passed  be- 
yond this  stat«  of  living  death :  no  doubt  he  com 
prehended — ^faintly,  at  least — the  idea  of  a  God  and 
human  accountability ;  it  is  even  supposed  that  he 
oonoeived  the  triune  existence  of  the  Deity.  He 
oertainly  understood  something  of  astronomy,  and 
the  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Knowing  so 
much,  how  must  he  have  yearned  to  know  more ! 
How  must  his  active,  earnest  mind  have  struggled 
within  its  prison,  and  sought  to  solve  a  thousand 
mysteries  which  haunted  and  perplexed  it  I     What 
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a  world  of  thought  and  knowledge  would  have  been 
opened  to  him  by  the  gift  of  speech,  and  yet — 
what  unfathomed  and  unfathomable  mysteries  would 
have  remained  unsolved,  still  to  haunt  and  perplex 
him  I  Within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  observation 
and  experience,  he  was  almost  as  near  the  great  mys- 
teries hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty,  which  come 
so  often  and  so  anxiously  to  ask  a  solution,  as  the 
profoundest  philosopher.  I  remember  once,  while 
traveling  with  Mr.  Webster,  to  have  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  able,  in  any  degree,  to  penetrate  the  curtain 
which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  man,  of  nature,  and 
of  God.  He  replied  that  the  plainest  mind  could  see 
just  as  far  in  that  direction  as  the  most  acute :  the 
Almighty  had  shut  the  door  upon  these  his  secrets, 
and  it  was  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  open  it. 

How  hard  is  it  to  submit  to  this  stem  decree !  Be- 
hind that  awful  barrier  lie  those  mighty  truths  which 
firom  the  beginning  have  stimulated,  yet  baffled,  hu- 
man  thought  and  inquiry.  No  mind  can  see  them, 
or  yet  forego  them.  There  is  God:  there  is  man's 
history,  man's  destiny,  written  in  letters  of  light !  Oh 
that  we  could  behold  and  read  the  amazing  revela- 
tion I  It  may  not  be :  the  door  is  closed  ;  we  can  not 
force  it !  The  tyrant  Death  holds  the  key  :  he  alone 
has  power  to  open  it ;  and  he  at  last  will  open  it  to 
us  all.  Till  then,  patience,  hope,  submission — ^these 
are  our  only  resources. 

When  I  left  Ridgefield,  the  two  deaf  and  dumb 
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IngeraoUs  were  still  living.  On  my  return  there, 
some  yean  after,  both  were  in  their  graves.  If  their 
privil^;es  were  less  than  those  of  other  men,  so 
doubtless  was  their  aocountability.  Perhaps  even 
the  balance  of  enjoyment  in  their  lives  was  not  much 
less  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  possessed  their 
full  feu^ulties.  With  increased  gifts  come  increased 
temptations.  Men  of  superior  endowments  too  often 
abuse  their  privileges,  and  their  lives  sink  even  be- 
low the  level  of  ordinary  men.  Those  who  arc 
bom  rich  ofi^n  squander  their  wealth,  and  thus  the 
bankrupt  is  even  more  wretched  than  he  who  was  a 
pauper  from  the  beginning.  At  all  events,  I  look 
back  upon  the  somewhat  mournful  story  of  these  two 
men  with  a  cheerftil  conviction  that  on  earth  their 
lives  passed  tranquilly  away,  and  that  hereafler  the 
doud  that  shaded  their  minds  will  be  removed  in 
such  manner  and  measure  as  to  compensate  for  the 
privations  they  suflfered  here. 

Jonathan  Ingersoll,  their  brother,  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  settled  at  New  Haven.  Personally,  he  was 
erect,  slender,  and  very  much  like  his  distinguished 
ion,  the  present  Ralph  L  Ingersoll.  He  was  marked 
by  a  nervous  twitch  of  the  face,  which  usually  signal- 
ised itself  when  he  began  to  address  the  jury.  On  these 
occasions  his  eyes  opened  and  shut  spasmodically ;  at 
the  same  time  he  drew  the  comers  of  his  mouth  up 
and  down,  the  whole  seeming  as  if  it  was  his  object  to 
set  the  court  in  a  roar.    Sometimes  he  succeeded,  in 
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8pite  of  all  his  efforts  to  the  oontrarj.  Indeed,  it  was 
impossible  for  a  person  on  seeing  this  for  the  first 
time,  to  avoid  a  smile— perhaps  a  broad  one.  It 
might  seem  that  such  a  firailtj  would  have  been  a 
stumbling-block  in  his  profession ;  yet  it  was  not  so. 
I  suspect,  indeed,  that  his  practice  as  a  lawyer  was 
benefited  by  it — for  the  world  likes  an  easy  handle  to 
a  great  name,  and  this  is  readily  supplied  by  a  per- 
sonal peculiarity.  At  all  events,  such  was  the  dignity 
of  his  character,  the  grace  of  his  language,  and  the 
perfection  of  his  logic,  his  law,  and  his  learning,  that 
he  stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  profession.  He 
became  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  held  various  other  respon- 
sible offices. 

This  gentleman  had  a  large  fiunily — sons  and 
daughters :  the  names  of  the  former  are  honorably 
recorded  in  the  official  annals  of  their  native  State 
— nay,  of  the  United  States.  The  daughters  were 
distinguished  for  personal  attractions  and  refined  ac- 
complishments. One  of  them  claims  a  special  notice 
— Grace  Ingersoll :  how  beautiful  the  name,  how  sug- 
gestive of  what  she  was  in  mind,  in  person,  in  char- 
acter I  I  saw  her  once — ^but  once,  and  I  was  then  a 
child — ^yet  her  image  is  as  distinct  as  if  I  had  seen 
her  yesterday. 

In  my  boyhood  these  New  Haven  Ingersolls  came 
to  Bidgefield  occasionally,  especially  in  summer,  to 
visit  their  relations  there.     They  all  seemed  to  me 
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like  superior  beings,  especially  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  who 
was  fair  and  forty  about  those  days.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  Grace,  who  was  a  school  companion  of  my 
elder  sister's,  came  to  our  house.  I  imagine  she  did 
not  see  or  notice  me.  Certainly  she  did  not  discover 
m  the  shy  boy  in  the  comer  her  .future  biographer. 
She  was  tall  and  slender,  yet  fully  rounded,  with  rich, 
dark  hair,  and  large  Spanish  eyes — now  seeming  blue 
and  now  black,  and  changing  with  the  objects  on 
which  she  looked,  or  the  play  of  emotions  within  her 
breast.  In  complexion  she  was  a  brunette,  yet  with 
a  melting  glow  in  her  cheek,  as  if  she  had  stolen 
from  the  sun  the  generous  hues  which  are  reserved 
for  the  finest  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Her  beauty  was 
in  feet  so  striking — at  once  so  superb  and  so  concil- 
iating— that  I  was  both  awed  and  fascinated  by  her. 
Wherever  she  went  I  followed,  though  keeping  at  a 
distance,  and  never  losing  sight  of  her.  She  spent  the 
afternoon  at  our  house,  and  then  departed,  and  I  saw 
her  no  more. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  a  Frenchman  by  the 
name  of  Grellet,  who  had  come  to  America  on  some 
important  commercial  affairs,  chanced  to  be  at  New 
York,  and  there  saw  Grace  Ingersoll.  Such  beauty 
as  that  of  the  New  Haven  belle  is  rare  in  any  coun- 
try :  it  is  never  indigenous  in  France.  Even  if  such 
could  be  bom  there,,  the  imperious  force  of  conven- 
tional manners  would  have  stamped  itself  upon  her, 
and   made  her  a  feshionable  lady,  at  the  expense 
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of  that  Eve-like  beauty  and  simplicity  which  charac- . 
terized  her.  It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  that  the 
stranger — accustomed  as  he  was  to  all  the  beauty  of 
French  fashionable  life — should  still  have  been  smit- 
ten with  this  new  and  startling  type  of  female  love- 
liness. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  and  as  pertinent  to  my 
narrative,  that  the  women  of  New  Haven  in  these 
bygone  days  were  famous  for  their  beauty.  They 
may  be  so  yet,  but  I  have  not  been  there — except  as 
a  railroad  passenger — for  years,  and  can  not  estab- 
lish the  point  by  my  own  direct  testimony.  As  to 
the  olden  time,  however,  I  can  verify  my  statements 
fix)m  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  as  well  as  the  rec- 
ords of  long  tradition.  Among  the  legends  I  have 
heard  on  this  subject  is  one  to  this  effect  There  was 
once  a  certain  Major  L . . . . — a  Virginian — who  I  be- 
lieve was  at  one  time  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
was  a  federalist ;  and  when  I  saw  him  at  Washington, 
about  the  year  1820,  he  wore  a  thick  queue,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  hair-powder — ^then  generally  es- 
teemed very  undemocratic.  He  was  a  large  and 
handsome  man,  and  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak 
was  some  fifty  years  of  age.  But  being  a  Virgin- 
ian, and  withal  a  bachelor,  he  was  still  highly  chiv- 
alrous in  his  feelings  and  conduct  toward  the  fair 
sex. 

Now,  once  upon  a  time  this  handsome  old  bachelor 
paid  a  visit  to  New  England.    Having  stayed  a  while 
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at  Boston,  he  journeyed  homeward  till  he  came  to 
New  Haven.  It  chanced  to  be  Commencement-day 
— ^the  great  jubilee  of  the  city — while  he  was  there. 
Having  no  acquaintances,  he  set  out  in  the  morning 
to  go  and  see  the  ceremonies.  Directed  by  the  cur- 
rent of  people  to  the  chapel,  he  went  thither,  and 
asked  for  admittance.  It  was  the  custom  first  to  re- 
ceive the  reverend  clergy  and  the  ladies,  who  had 
privileged  seats  reserved  for  them — ^the  world  at  large 
being  kept  out  till  these  were  accommodated:  a 
fiEU^  which  shows  that  our  Puritan  ancestors,  if  they 
did  not  hold  women  to  be  divine,  placed  them  on 
the  same  level  as  divines.  The  doorkeeper  scanned 
Major  L ....  as  he  came  up  to  the  place,  and  observ- 
ing him  to  be  a  good-looking  gentleman  in  black, 
with  a  tinge  of  powder  on  hia  coat-collar,  set  him 
down  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  let  him  pass. 
The  sexton  within  took  him  in  charge,  and  placed 
him  in  the  clerical  quarter  between  two  old  D.  D.'s — 
Dr.  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford,  and  Dr.  Marsh,  of 
Wethersfield,  each  having  the  Five  Points  sticking 
oat — ^the  one  from  his  gray  locks  and  the  other  from 
his  fiizzed  wig — bs  plainly  as  if  they  had  been  em- 
blazoned on  a  banner. 

The  major,  with  the  conscious  ease  of  his  genial 
nature  and  southern  breeding,  took  his  seat  and  sur- 
veyed the  scene.  His  gaze  soon  fell  upon  a  battery 
of  eyes — ^beautiftil,  yet  dangerous — ^that  ran  along  the 
gallery.    Unconscious  of  the  sanctity  and  saintliness 
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of  hk  position,  he  half  rose  and  made  a  low  and  gra- 
cious bow  to  the  ladies  above,  as  if  to  chaUenge  their 
whole  artillery.  Every  eye  in  the  house  was  thus 
drawn  toward  him.    Before  he  had  time  to  compose 

himself  Miss  F ,  one  of  the  belles  of  the  day, 

came  down  the  broad  aisle,  full  upon  him  I  He  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  marvellously  beautiful — at 
once  so  simple  and  so  superb,  so  much  a  woman  and 
so  much  a  divinity.  He  held  his  breath  till  she  had 
passed,  when  he  turned  suddenly  to  Bev.  Dr.  Marsh, 
and  giving  him  a  slap  on  his  shoulder — which  dis- 
lodged a  shower  of  powder  from  his  wig — exclaimed, 
"  By  all  the  gods,  sir,  there  is  Venus  herself  I" 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  the  consternation  of 
all  around,  and  especially  of  the  reverend  clergy. 
Their  grizzled  hair  stood  out,  as  if  participating  in 
the  general  horror.  What  could  possess  their  rev- 
erend brother?  Was  he  suddenly  beset  by  the  Evil 
One,  thus  to  utter  the  imhallowed  name  of  Venus  in 
the  house  of  God  ?  It  was  indeed  a  mystery.  Grad- 
ually, and  one  by  one,  they  left  the  infected  pew,  and 
Major  L . . . .,  finding  himself  alone,  quietly  pocketed 
the  joke,  which,  however,  he  often  repeated  to  his 
friends  aft;er  his  return  to  Virginia. 

This  legend  refers  to  a  date  some  dozen  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  era  of  Grace  IngersoU,  and  which 
therefore  shows  that  the  traditional  beauty  of  the  New 
Haven  ladies  had  not  then  declined.  I  now  return 
Co  my  story.    From  the  first  view  of  that  fisdr  lady, 
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M.  Grellet  was  a  doomed  man.  Familiar  with  the 
brilliant  court  of  the  Parisian  capital,  he  might  have 
passed  by  unharmed,  even  by  one  as  fair  as  our  he- 
roine, had  it  not  been  for  that  simplicity,  that  Puri- 
tanism of  look  and  manner,  which  belonged  to  the 
social  climate  in  which  she  was  brought  up— so  strong- 
ly in  contrast  to  the  prescribed  pattern  graces  of  a 
French  lady.  He  came,  he  saw,  he  was  conquered. 
Being  made  captive,  he  had  no  other  way  than  to 
capitulate.  He  was  a  man  of  good  family,  a  fine 
scholar,  and  a  finished  gentleman.  He  made  due 
and  honorable  proposals,  and  was  accepted — ^though 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  with  many  misgivings. 
Marriage  ensued,  and  the  happy  pair  departed  for 
France. 

This  took  place  in  1806.  M.  Grellet  held  a  high 
social  position,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  it  was  a 
matter  of  propriety  that  his  bride  should  be  pre- 
sented at  court  Napoleon  was  then  in  the  full 
flush  of  his  imperial  glory.  It  must  have  been 
with  some  palpitations  of  heart  that  the  New  Ha- 
ven girl — scarcely  turned  of  eighteen  years,  and  new 
to  the  great  world — prepared  to  be  introduced  to  the 
glittering  circle  of  the  Tuileries,  and  under  the  eye  of 
the  emperor  himself.  As  she  was  presented  to  him, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  throng,  blazing  with  orders 
and  diamonds,  she  was  a  little  agitated,  and  her  foot 
was  entangled  for  a  moment  in  her  long  train — then 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  court  costume.    Napo. 
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leon,  who,  with  all  his  greatness,  never  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman,  said  in  her  hearing,  ''  Voild 
de  la  gaucherie  americainer^  American  awkward- 
ness !  Perhaps  a  certain  tinge  of  political  bitterness 
mingled  in  the  speech,  for  Jerome  had  been  seduced 
into  marriage  by  the  beauty  of  an  American  lady, 
greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  his  aspiring  and  unprinci- 
pled brother.  At  all  events,  though  he  saw  the  blush 
his  rudeness  had  created,  a  malicious  smile  played 
upon  his  lips,  indicative  of  that  contempt  of  the  feel- 
ings of  women,  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics.* 

Madame  Grellet,  however,  survived  the  shock  of 
this  discourtesy,  which  signalized  her  entry  into  fash- 
ionable life.  She  soon  became  a  celebrity  in  the  court 
circles,  and  always  maintained  pre-eminence,  alike  for 
beauty  of  person,  grace  of  manners,  and  delicacy  and 
dignity  of  character.  More  than  once  she  had  her  re- 
venge upon  the  emperor,  when  in  the  center  of  an  ad- 
miring circle,  he,  with  others,  paid  homage  to  her  fas- 
cinations. Yet  this  transplantation  of  the  fair  Puritan, 
even  to  the  Paradise  of  fashion,  was  not  healthful. 

M.  Grellet  became  one  of  Bonaparte's  receivers- 
general,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne — ^though  spending  the  winters  in  Paris. 


*  Napoleon*§  estimate  of  woman  was  very  low :  it  was  his  cherished 
opinion  that  the  orientals  understood  mnch  better  how  to  dispose  of  the 
female  sex  than  the  Europeans.  There  was  a  brusqaerie,  a  precipitancy 
in  his  manner  toward  women,  both  in  pablio  and  private,  which  Ms 
greatest  admirers  admit  to  have  been  repugnant  to  t^ery  feeling  of  fe- 
male delioaoy.    See  AUtorCt  Europtf  vol.  ix.  p.  151. 
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Upon  the  &11  of  Napoleon,  he  lost  his  office,  but  was 
reappointed  during  the  "hundred  days,"  only  to  lose 
it  again  upon  the  final  restoration  of  Louis  XYIH. 
The  shadows  now  gathered  thick  and  dark  around 
him.  His  wife  having  taken  a  violent  cold  was  at- 
tacked with  pleurisy,  which  resulted  in  a  gradual  de- 
cline. Gently  but  surely  her  life  fisuied  away.  Death 
loves  a  shining  mark,  and  at  the  early  age  of  five-and- 
twenty  she  descended  to  the  tomb.  With  two  lovely 
daughters — ^the  remembrances  of  his  love  and  his 
affliction — M.  Grellet  returned  to  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  the  course  of  years,  he  too  was  numbered  with 
the  dead. 

Almost  half  a  century  passed  away,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  Grace  Ingersoll  had  long  been  obliterated  from 
my  mind,  when  it  was  accidentally  recalled.  One 
evening,  being  at  the  Tuileries — among  the  Celebrities 
of  the  world's  most  brilliant  court — I  saw  her  brother, 
R  L  Ingersoll.  It  was  curious  to  meet  here  with  one 
to  whom  I  had  not  spoken — ^though  I  had  occasion- 
ally seen  him — since  we  were  boys  together  in  Ridge- 
field.  The  last  incident  associated  with  him  in  my 
memory  was  that  we  played  mumbletepeg  together 
on  the  green  mound,  beneath  the  old  Ingersoll  but- 
tonwoods.  He  was  now  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Bussia,  and  on  his  way  thither,  and  I  was  a  chance 
sojourner  m  Paris. 

We  met  as  if  we  were  old  friends.  At  length  I 
recollected  his  sister  Grace,  and  asked  if  her  children 
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were  liying.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  paying  them  a  yicdt.  1  saw 
him  a  month  afterward,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
jnst  returned  firom  the  south  of  France,  where  he  had 
enjoyed  a  most  interesting  stay  of  a  fortnight  with 
his  nieces.  One — ^the  elder — ^was  married,  and  had 
children  around  her.  She  was  the  wife  of  an  eminent 
physician,  and  in  easy  circumstances— occupying  a 
good  social  position.  She  was  a  charming  person,  and, 
as  he  thought,  possessed  something  of  the  appearance 
and  character  of  his  lost  sister.  He  found  that  she 
could  sing  the  simple  Connecticut  ballads — ^taught  her 
in  childhood,  perhaps  in  the  cradle— by  her  mother : 
she  had  also  some  of  her  sketches  in  pencil,  and  other 
personal  mementoes,  which  she  cherished  as  sacred 
relics  of  her  parent,  who  now  seemed  a  saint  in  her 
memory.  How  beautiful  and  how  touching  are  such 
remembrances — flowers  that  cast  perfume  around  the 
very  precincts  of  the  tomb  I 

The  other  neice — where  was  she  ?  In  a  convent, 
lost  to  the  world — devoted  to  God — ^if  indeed  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lights  of  life  be  devotion  to  Him  who 
gave  them  I  By  special  favor,  however,  she  was 
permitted  to  leave  her  seclusion  for  a  short  period, 
that  she  might  see  her  uncle.  She  came  to  the 
house  of  her  sister,  and  remained  there  several  days 
She  was  a  most  interesting  person,  delicate,  grace- 
ful, sensitive,  still  alive  to  all  human  affections.  She 
was  generally  cheerful,  and  entered  with  a  ready 
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heart  into  the  pleasures  of  home  and  friends  around 
her.  I  shall  venture  to  quote  a  sii^le  passage  from 
a  letter  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  me  by  her  uncle. 
Speaking  of  his  visit  above  alluded  to,  he  says : 

"  One  day,  after  we  had  been  talking  as  usual  of 
America  and  her  American  relations,  she  excused 
herself  to  me  for  a  short  time,  that  she  mighl  go  to 
her  room  and  write  a  letter  to  the  convent.  She  was 
gone  fix>m  me  much  longer  than  I  had  expected,  and 
on  her  return  I  said  to  her: 

"  *  You  must  have  been  writing  a  long  letter,  if  I 
may  judge  by  the  time  you  have  been  about  it?' 

"  *  Yes,'  was  her  reply ;  *  but  I  have  not  been  wri- 
ting  all  the  while;  I  have  been  praying.' 

"  *  Indeed  1     Do  you  pray  often  ?' 

"  *  Yes — and  even  more  often  here  than  when  I  am 
at  the  convent.' 

"*Why  so?' 

"  *  I  fear,  my  dear  uncle,  that  my  affection  for  you 
will  attach  me  too  much  to  earth.' " 

How  strange,  how  affecting  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  as  we  read  them  in  the  intimate  personal  histo- 
ries of  homes  and  hearts  I  The  direct  descendants 
of  the  Puritan  minister  of  Bidgefield — the  one  a 
mother,  blending  her  name,  her  lineage,  and  her  lan- 
guage, in  the  annals  of  a  foreign  land ;  the  other,  a 
devotee,  seeking  in  the  seclusion  of  her  cell — and  per- 
haps not  altogether  in  vain — "  that  peace  which  the 
world  can  not  givel" 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Mat  (Hmittad,  ihs  Town  WU^Ths  SalamofuUr  Bat^Tks  OtMtEoUpm 
—Sharp  Logie—LUuUiuuU  SmUk,  th$  Jbum  FMlotopksr-^The  Pur- 
fl^AM  of  Lovisiana—Zewit  and  Clarke' §  Exploring  &pidUion — 2%§ 
Oreai  Mdmr—HamiUon  and  Burr—T%e  Leopard  and  the  Cheeapeake— 
FuUon'e  SUamboate—Oranther  JBaUwin,  the  VUtage  iHetr— Sarah 
Bishopf  the  Remuteee, 

Mt  DKAb  C****** 

Matthew  Olmstead,  or  Mat  Olmstead,  as  he  was 
usually  called,  was  a  day  laborer,  and  though  his 
speciality  was  the  laying  of  stone  fences,  he  was  equal- 
ly adroit  at  hoeing  corn,  mowing,  and  farm-work  in 
general.  He  was  rather  short  and  thick-set,  with  a 
long  nose,  a  little  bulbous  in  his  latter  days — with  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  mouth  shutting  like  a  pair 
of  nippers — the  lips  having  an  oblique  dip  to  the  left, 
giving  a  keen  and  mischievous  expression  to  his  face, 
qualified,  however,  by  more  of  mirth  than  malice. 
This  feature  was  indicative  of  his  mind  and  character, 
for  he  was  sharp  in  speech,  and  affected  a  crisp,  bi- 
ting brevity,  called  dry  wit  He  had  also  a  turn  for 
practical  jokes,  and  a  great  many  of  these  were  told 
of  him,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  had  no  historical  claim. 
The  following  is  one  of  them,  and  is  illustrative  oi 
his  manner,  even  if  it  originated  elsewhere. 

On  a  cold  stormy  day  in  December — as  I  received 
the  tale — a  man  chanced  to  come  into  the  bar-room 

Vol.  I.— 12 
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of  Keeler's  tavern,  where  Mat  Olmstead  and  several 
of  his  companions  were  lounging.  The  stranger  had 
on  a  new  hat  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  still  shining 
with  the  gloss  of  the  iron.  He  seemed  conscious  of 
his  dignity,  and  carried  his  head  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  invite  attention  to  it.  Mat's  knowing  eye  imme- 
diately detected  the  weakness  of  the  stranger ;  so  he 
approached  him,  and  said — 

"  What  a  very  nice  hat  you've  got  on.  Pray  who 
made  it?" 

**  Oh,  it  came  firom  New  York,"  was  the  reply. 

'<  Well,  let  me  take  it,"  said  Mat. 

The  stranger  took  it  off  his  head,  gingerly,  and 
handed  it  to  hiuL 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  nice  hat,"  said  Matthew  ;  "  and 
I  see  it's  a  real  salamander  I" 

"  Salamander?"  said  the  other.     "  What's  that ?" 

"  Why  a  real  salamander  hat  won't  burn  1" 

"  No  ?  I  never  heard  of  that  before :  I  don't  be- 
lieve it's  one  of  that  kind." 

"  Sartain  sure ;  I'll  bet  you  a  mug  of  flip  of  it," 

"Well,  I'll  stand  you  I" 

"  Done :  now  Fll  just  put  it  under  the  fore-stick  ?" 

"Well." 

It  being  thus  arranged,  Mat  put  the  hat  under  the 
fore-stick  into  a  glowing  mass  of  coala  In  an  instant 
it  took  fire,  collapsed,  and  rolled  into  a  black,  crum- 
pled  mass  of  cinders. 

"  I  du  declare,"  said  Mat  Olmstead,  affecting  great 
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astonisliment — ''it  ain't  a  salamander  hat  arter  all. 
Well;  m  pay  the  flip!" 

Yet  wit  is  not  always  wisdom.  Keen  as  this  man 
was  as  to  things  immediately  before  him,  he  was  of 
narrow  understanding.  He  seemed  not  to  possess  the 
fEtculty  of  reasoning  beyond  his  senses.  He  never 
would  admit  that  the  sun  was  fixed,  and  that  the 
world  turned  round.  In  an  argument  upon  this  point 
before  an  audience  of  his  class,  he  would  have  floored 
Sir  John  Herschel  or  Lord  Bosse  by  his  homely  but 
pointed  ridicule. 

I  remember  that  when  the  great  solar  eclipse  of 
1806  was  approaching,  he  with  two  other  men  were  at 
work  in  one  of  our  fields,  not  &x  fix)m  the  house.  The 
eclipse  was  to  begin  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  my 
fiither  sent  an  invitation  to  the  workmen  to  come  up 
and  observe  it  through  some  pieces  of  smoked  glass. 
They  came,  though  Mat  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  eclipse 
— not  but  the  thing  might  happen — ^but  it  was  idle  to 
suppose  it  could  be  foretold.  While  they  were  waiting 
and  watching  for  the  great  event,  my  fistther  explain- 
ed that  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  was  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  the  moon,  and  that 
this  was  to  produce  a  transient  night  upon  the  scene 
around  us. 

Mat  laughed  with  that  low  scoffing  chuckle,  with 
which  a  woodchuck,  safe  in  his  rocky  den,  replies  to 
the  bark  of  a  besieging  dog. 

"  So  you  don't  believe  this  ?"  said  my  &iher. 
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''  No,"  said  Mat,  shaking  his  head,  and  bringing  his 
lips  obliquely  together,  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
shears.  "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  You  say.  Par- 
son Goodrich,  that  the  sun  is  fixed,  and  don't  move  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  say  so." 

"  Well :  didn't  you  preach  last  Sunday  out  of  the 
10th  chapter  of  Joshua  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  didn't  you  tell  us  that  Joshua  commanded 
the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well :  what  was  the  use  of  telling  the  sun  to 
stand  still  if  it  never  moved?" 

This  was  a  dead  shot,  especially  at  a  parson,  and 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience  inclined,  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  ignorance,  to  receive  the  argument  Being 
thus  successful.  Mat  went  on. 

"  Now,  Parson  Goodrich,  let's  try  it  agin.  If  you 
turn  a  thing  that's  got  water  in  it  bottom  up,  the  wa- 
terll  run  out,  won't  it  ?" 

"  No  doubt." 

"  If  the  world  turns  round,  then,  your  well  will  be 
turned  bottom  up,  and  the  water'll  run  out  I" 

At  this  point  my  father  applied  his  eye  to  the  sun 
through  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  The  eclipse  had 
begun ;  a  small  piece  was  evidently  cut  off  from  the 
rim.  My  father  stated  the  fiwjt,  and  the  company 
around  looked  through  the  glass  and  saw  that  it  was 
so.    Mat  Olmstead,  however,  sturdily  refused  to  try  it, 
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and  bore  on  his  &ce  an  air  of  supreme  contempt,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  don't  humbug  me  I" 

But  ignorance  and  denial  of  the  works  of  God  do 
not  interrupt  their  march.  .  By  slow  and  invisible 
degrees,  a  shade  crept  over  the  landscape.  There 
was  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  but  a  chill  stole  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  strange  dimness  fell  over  the 
world.  It  was  midday,  yet  it  seemed  like  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  There  was  something  fearful  in 
this,  as  if  the  sun  was  about  to  be  blotted  out  in 
the  midst  of  his  glory — ^the  light  of  the  world  to 
be  extinguished  at  the  moment  of  its  noon  I  All  na- 
ture seemed  chilled  and  awed  by  the  strange  phenom- 
enon. The  birds,  with  startled  looks  and  ominous 
notes,  left  their  busy  cares  and  gathered  in  the  thick 
branches  of  the  trees,  where  they  seemed  to  hold 
%x>unsel  one  with  another.  The  hens,  with  slow  and 
hesitating  steps,  set  their  faces  toward  their  roosts. 
One  old  hen,  with  a  brood  of  chickens,  walked  along 
with  a  tall,  halting  tread,  and  sought  shelter  upon 
the  barn-floor,  where  she  gathered  her  young  ones 
under  her  wings,  continuing  to  make  a  low  sound,  as 
if  saying — "  Hush,  my  babes,  lie  still  and  slumber." 
At  the  same  time,  like  many  a  mother  before  her,  while 
seeking  to  bring  peace  to  her  oflfepring,  her  own  heart 
was  agitated  with  profound  anxiety. 

I  well  remember  this  phenomenon* — ^the  first  of  the 

*  This  eolipM  (June  16th,  1806),  being  total,  attnoted  great  attention 
The  weather  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  phenomena  ezoeeclinglj  in 
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kind  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Its  sublimity  absorbed 
my  whole  fistcnlties :  it  seemed  to  me  the  veritable, 
visible  work  of  the  Almighty.  The  ordinary  coarse 
of  nature  was,  indeed,  equally  stupendous ;  but  this 
inddent,  firom  its  mere  novelty,  was  a  startling  and 
impressive  display  of  the  mighty  mechanism  of  the 
skies.  Yet,  though  thus  occupied  by  this  seeming 
conflict  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  I  recollect  to  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  elSect  of  the  scene  upon 
others.  Mat  Olmstead  said  not  a  word;  the  other 
workmen  were  overwhelmed  with  emotions  of  awe. 

At  length  the  eclipse  began  to  pass  away,  and  na- 
ture slowly  returned  to  her  equanimity.  The  birds 
came  forth,  and  sang  a  jubilee,  as  if  relieved  fix>m 
some  impending  calamity.  The  hum  of  life  again 
filled  the  air ;  the  old  hen  with  her  brood  gayly  re- 
sumed her  rambles,  and  made  the  leaves  and  gravel 


torwting.  At  the  point  of  greatest  obeonration,  the  air  was  so  chill 
as  to  make  an  overcoat  desirable.  A  short  time  before  this,  the  dark- 
ness in  the  west  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  thunder- 
storm. A  laminous  ring  surrounded  the  moon  after  the  sun  was  to- 
tallj  hid.  Such  was  the  darkness  that  the  time  could  not  be  detennined 
bj  a  watch.    The  number  of  stars  visible  was  greater  than  at  the  full 


An  account  of  the  scene  in  Boston  thus  describes  it :  **  The  moraing 
was  ushered  in  with  the  usual  hum  of  business,  which  gradually  sab- 
aided  as  the  darkness  advanced.  An  uninterrupted  silence  succeed- 
ed. A  fresh  breeze  which  had  prevailed,  now  ceased,  and  all  was 
oalm.  The  birds  retired  to  rest :  the  rolling  chariot  and  the  rumbling 
ear  were  no  more  heard.  The  axe  and  the  hammer  were  suspended. 
Returning  light  reanimated  the  face  of  things.  We  seemed  as  in  the 
dawn  of  creation,  when  *  God  taid.  Let  tktr^  be  UffJU^  and  thert  was  ligfU  P 
and  an  involuntary  cheer  of  giatulation  burst  from  the  aaaambled  spec- 
tatork"— JftnO^  JbUMagy,  1806. 
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fly  with  her  invigorated  scratchings.  The  workmeOf 
too,  having  taken  a  glass  of  grog,  returned  thought- 
fully to  their  labors. 

"  After  all,"  said  one  of  the  men,  as  they  passed 
along  to  the  field,  "I  guess  the  parson  was  right 
about  the  sun  and  the  moon." 

"Well,  perhaps  he  was,"  said  Mat;  "but  then 
Joshua  was  wrong." 

Notwithstanding  this  man's  habitual  incredulity, 
he  had  still  his  weak  side,  for  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  ghosts — not  ghosts  in  general,  but  two  that  he  had 
seen  himself  like  most  other  ghost-seers,  he  patron- 
ized none  but  his  own.  These  were  of  enormous  size, 
white  and  winged  like  angels.  He  had  seen  them 
one  dark  night  as  he  was  going  to  his  house — a  little 
brown  tenement,  situated  on  a  lonesome  lane  that 
diverged  to  the  left  from  the  high-road  to  Salem.  It 
was  very  late,  and  Mat  had  spent  the  evening  at  the 
tavern,  like  Tam  O'Shanter ;  like  him,  he  "  was  na 
fou,  but  just  had  plenty" — a  circumstance,  I  must  say, 
rather  uncommon  with  him,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
a  tippler,  beyond  the  habits  of  that  day.  It  is  prob- 
able that  all  modern  ghosts  are  revealed  only  to  the 
second-sight  of  alcohol,  insanity,  or  the  vapors ;  even 
in  this  case  of  Mat  Olmstead's,  it  turned  out  that  his 
two  angels  were  a  couple  of  white  geese,  whom  he 
had  startled  into  flight,  as  he  stumbled  upon  them 
quietly  snoozing  in  the  joint  of  a  rail  fence ! 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that  Mat  Olmstead  was 
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a  type — a  representative  of  a  class  of  men  not  very 
rare  in  this  world  of  ours.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  find  people,  and  those  who  are  called  strong- 
minded,  who  are  habitual  unbelievers  in  things  pos- 
sible and  probable^ — nay,  in  things  well  established 
by  testimony — while  they  readily  become  the  dupes 
of  the  most  absurd  illusions  and  impositions.  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  is  stated,  did  not  believe  in  the  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755,  until  six  months  after 
it  had  happened,  while  he  readily  accepted  the  egre- 
gious deception  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  In  our  day 
we  see  people — and  sharp  ones  too — who  reject  the 
plainest  teachings  of  common  sense,  sanctioned  by 
the  good  and  wise  of  centuries,  and  follow  with  im- 
plicit &ith  some  goose  of  the  imagination,  like  Joe 
Smith  or  Brigham  Young.  These  are  Mat  Olmsteads, 
a  little  intoxicated  by  their  own  imaginations,  and  in 
their  night  of  ignorance  and  folly,  they  fall  down 
and  worship  the  grossest  and  goosiest  of  illusions. 

I  now  turn  to  a  different  character,  Lieutenant,  or 
as  we  all  called  him,  Lefimant  Smith.  He  has  been 
already  introduced  to  you,  but  a  few  touches  are  still 
necessary  to  complete  his  portrait.  He  was  a  man  o 
extensive  reading,  and  large  information.  He  was  also 
some  sixty  years  old,  and  had  stored  in  his  memory 
the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  experience. 
He  read  the  newspapers,  and  conversed  with  travelers 
— thus  keeping  up  with  the  march  of  events.  He 
affected  philosophy,  and  deemed  himself  the  great 
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mtelligenoer  of  the  town.  K  he  was  thus  rich  in 
lore,  he  dearly  loved  to  dispense  it,  asking  only  in 
return  attentive  listeners.  He  liked  discussion,  pro* 
vided  it  was  all  left  to  himself.  He  was  equal  to  all 
questions :  with  my  father,  he  dilated  upon  such  high 
matters  as  the  Purchase  of  Louisiana;  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  Exploring  Expedition ;  the  death  of  Ham- 
ilton in  the  duel  with  Aaron  Burr ;  the  attack  of  the 
Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake  ;*  Fulton's  attempts  at 
steam  navigation,  and  the  other  agitating  topu»  of 

*  These  several  events,  which  have  now  passed  into  the  mist  of  dis- 
tance, all  caused  great  excitement  at  the  time  they  transpired. 

The  PurekoM  of  I/minana^  in  1808,  was  made  by  oar  ministen  in 
France,  Livingston  and  Monroe,  of  Bonaparte,  then  "  Consol  for  life,"  for 
the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  doUare.  Thoogh  the  treaty  was  wholly  nn- 
aathorized,  our  government  accepted  and  ratified  it.  Jefferson,  then 
President,  sanctioned  and  promoted  it,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  nn- 
oonstitntional,  as  has  since  appeared  by  his  private  oorrespondenoe : 
a  fiwst  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had  always  pretended  to  make  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  a  cardinal  political  principle. 
The  federalists  opposed  the  treaty,  i|s  unconstitutional,  and  as  a  de- 
struction of  the  balance  between  the  free  States  and  slave  States, 
established  by  that  instrument.  The  democratic  party,  knowing  the 
truth  of  all  this,  but  having  a  majority,  aooepted  the  treaty.  Though 
apparently  a  beneficial  measure — ^the  mode  in  which  it  was  effected,  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  alarming  evils.  This  example  of  a  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  Constitution  by  Jefferson — the  great  apostle  of 
democracy — and  sanctioned  and  glorified  by  that  dominant  party,  has 
deprived  that  instrument  of  much  of  its  binding  force  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  country.  Hence,  it  has  become  the  constant  subject  of 
invasion  and  violation  by  party.  I  f  our  government  is  ever  overthrown, 
its  death-blow  will  be  traced  to  this  act.  Had  the  true  couree  been 
adopted— that  of  a  modification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  people — no 
doubt  that  stipulations  in  respect  to  slavery  would  have  been  imposed, 
which  would  have  prevented  its  present  enormous  extension,  and  saved 
the  country  from  the  irritating  difficulties  in  which  that  subject  now  in- 
volves us. 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  remark  that  this  first  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution came  from  the  strict  constructionists :  it  is  from  them  also,  at  t^ 

12* 
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those  times,  as  they  came  one  after  another.  He  was 
profound  upon  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger, 
learned  upon  the  site  of  Eldorado,  and  magniloquent 
upon  Napoleon,  then  making  the  whole  earth  re 
Bound  with  his  ominous  march  toward  universal  do- 
minion. To  a  humble  auditory  of  men  and  boys, 
gathered  by  chance — as  on  a  wet  day,  or  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  in  the  stoop  of  Keeler's  tavern — ^he  told 
about  Putnam  and  the  wolf,  General  Stark  and  his 
wife  Molly, with  variations  of  Washington  and  the  war. 

present  day,  that  we  hear  that  inBtnimeDt  made  the  conatant  object  of 
threatened  nnlliflcation  or  repudiation. 

Ltwii  and  Clarke's  Mq^ediium  to  tJke  Paeijiej  aeroea  the  continent  by 
way  of  the  soaroea  of  the  Miaaouri,  began  in  1808  and  was  completed 
In  1806.  This  waa  made  the  theme  of  great  ealogy  by  the  fHenda  of 
Jefferaon,  whose  adentiflo  pretensions  provoked  abundance  of  ridicule 
in  hia  opponents.  In  January,  1807,  a  dinner  was  given  at  Washington 
to  Capt.  Lewis,  in  compliment  and  congratulation  for  hL»  success  in  the 
expedition.  Joel  Barlow  produced  a  song  on  the  occasion,  fhll  of  ri> 
dionlona  bombast.    One  Terse  will  give  an  idea  of  it : 

**  With  the  sune  soaring  g»Dlas  thy  Lewis  ssoenda, 
And  seises  the  car  of  the  sun ; 
O'er  the  eky-propphig  hills,  and  high  waters  he  heads, 
And  gives  the  proud  esrth  a  new  aoae.** 

This  waa  aarcastically  parodied  by  John  Q.  Adams,  who  did  not  dis- 
dain to  make  the  domeatio  frailtiea  of  Jefferaon  the  object  of  his  satire. 
One  verse  ia  aa  follows,  it  having  reference  to  Barlow's  suggestion  that 
the  name  of  the  Columbia  river  should  be  changed  to  Lewis*  river. 

"Let  Dusky  SsHy  heneeforth  bear 

The  name  of  Isabella: 
And  let  the  monntslos  sll  of  salt. 

Be  christenM  Montioella. 
The  hog  with  navel  on  his  hsok, 

Tom  Paine  may  be  when  drank,  sir : 
And  Joel  csird  the  prairie  dofc 

Whloh  onoe  wss  oallM  a  skunk,  sir.** 

It  ia  curious  and  inatruotive  to  know  that  soon  after  thia  (March,  1808), 
J.  Q.  Adama,  having  lost  oaatb  with  the  federaliata  of  Maaaachusetts, 
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I  have  an  impression  that  Lieut  Smith  after  all, 
was  not  very  profound ;  but  to  me  he  was  a  miracle  of 
learning.  I  listened  to  his  discussions  with  very  little 
interest,  but  his  narratives  engaged  my  whole  atten- 
tion. These  were  always  descriptive  of  actual  events, 
for  he  would  have  disdained  fiction :  from  them  I  de- 
rived a  satis&ction  that  I  never  found  in  fables.  The 
travels  of  Mungo  Park,  his  strange  adventures  and 
melancholy  death — ^which  about  those  days  transpired 
through  the  newspapers,  and  all  of  which  Lieutenant 

went  to  Jefferson,  and  accosed  them  of  treasonable  designs,  and  was 
consequently  made  a  good  democrat,  and  aent  as  Minister  to  Russia  in 
1809.  The  transformations  of  politidans  are  often  as  wonderful  aa 
those  of  Harlequin. 

The  Death  of  Alexander  HamUion,  July  11, 1804,  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
Burr,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  produced  the  most  vivid 
emotions  of  mingled  regret  and  indignation.  Hamilton,  though  in  pri- 
vate life  not  without  blemishes,  was  a  man  of  noble  character  and  vast 
abilities.  Burr  was  in  every  thing  false  and  unprincipled.  He  feared 
and  envied  Hamilton,  and  with  the  express  purpose  of  taking  his  life, 
forced  him  into  the  conflict.  Hamilton  fell,  fatally  wounded,  at  the  drst 
fire,  and  Burr,  like  another  Cain,  fled  to  the  Southland  at  last  to  Europe, 
before  the  indignation  of  the  whole  nation.  After  many  years  he  re- 
turned— neglected,  shunned,  despised — ^yet  lingering  on  to  the  year  1886, 
when  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  died,  leaving  his  blackened  name  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  that  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

The  Attack  of  the  British  ehip-<^-v>ar  Leopard  on  the  U.  S.  ehtp  Cfhee- 
apeaie,  took  place  off  Hampton  Roads,  in  June,  1807.  The  latter,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Barron,  was  just  out  of  port,  and  apprehending 
no  danger,  was  totally  nnprepared  for  action.  The  commander  of  the 
British  vessel  demanded  four  sailors  of  the  Chesapeake,  claimed  to  b* 
deserters,  and  as  these  were  not  surrendered,  he  poured  his  broadsides 
into  the  American  vessel,  which  was  speedily  disabled.  He  then  took 
the  four  seamen,  and  the  Chesapeake  put  back  to  Norfolk.  This  anda- 
oioua  act  was  perpetrated  under  the  **  right  of  search,^'  as  maintained 
by  Great  Britain.  The  indignation  of  the  American  people  knew  no 
bounds :  Jefferson  demanded  apology,  and  the  British  government  im« 
mediately  offered  it.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  our  President,  however, 
to  settle  Uie  matter  with  Great  Britain :  so  this  difliculty  was  kept  along 
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Smith  had  at  his  tongue's  end— excited  my.  interest 
and  my  imagination  even  beyond  the  romances  of 
Sinbad  the  Sailor  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 

In  the  year  1807,  an  event  occurred,  not  only  start- 
ling in  itself,  but  giving  exercise  to  all  the  philosoph- 
ical powers  of  Lieutenant  Smith.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  December,  about  daybreak,  I  had  arisen 
and  was  occupied  in  building  a  fire,  this  being  my 
daily  duty.  Suddenly  the  room  was  filled  with  light, 
and  looking  up,  I  saw  through  the  windows  a  ball  of 
fire,  nearly  the  size  of  the  moon,  passing  across  the 
heavens  from  northwest  to  southeast.  It  was  at  an 
immense  height,  and  of  intense  brilliancy.  Having 
passed  the  zenith,  it  swiftly  descended  toward  the 
earth :  while  still  at  a  great  elevation  it  burst,  with 
three  successive  explosions,  into  fiery  fragments.  The 
report  was  like  three  claps  of  rattling  thunder  in  quick 
succession. 

My  father,  who  saw  the  light  and  heard  the 
sounds,  declared  it  to  be  a  meteor  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  It  was  noticed  all  over  the  town,  and 
caused  great  excitement.  On  the  following  day  the 
news  came  that  huge  fragments  of  stone  had  fallen 
in  the  adjacent  town  of  Weston,  some  eight  or  ten 

for  yenrs,  and  became  a  proverb,  pignifloaut  of  deluy  and  diplomatic  chi- 
canery. ^^  I  would  as  toon  attempt  to  settle  the  affair  of  the  Cheejpeake^'* 
was  a  common  mode  of  characterizing  any  dispute  which  seemed  inter- 
minable. Commodore  Barron  was  suspended  from  his  command,  and 
it  was  some  pninful  allusion  to  this  by  Commodore  Decatur,  tha^  caused 
a  duel  between  theee  two  persons,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, March  32,  1880. 
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miles  southeast  of  Ridgefield.  The  story  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  some  of  the  professors  of  Yale  College 
came  to  the  place,  and  examined  the  fragments  of 
this  strange  visitor  from  the  skies.  It  appeared 
that  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  heard  the  rush- 
ing of  the  stones  through  the  air,  as  well  as  the  shock 
when  they  struck  the  earth.  One,  weighing  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  fell  on  a  rock,  which  it  splintered — its 
huge  fragments  plowing  up  the  ground  around  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred  feet.  One  piece,  weighing  twen- 
ty-five pounds,  was  taken  to  New  Haven,  where  it  is 
still  to  be  seen,  in  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  the 
college.  The  professors  estimated  this  meteor*  to  be 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  to  have  traveled  through 
the  heavens  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
a  minute. 

On  this  extraordinary  occasion  the  lieutenant  came 
to  our  house,  according  to  his  wont,  and  for  several 
successive  evenings  discoursed  to  us  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  must  endeavor  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  his 
performances. 


*  The  extraordinary  meteor,  here  alluded  to,  was  so  distinctly  ob- 
served, as  to  have  settled  many  points  respecting  meteoric  stones,  which 
were  before  involved  in  some  doubt.  The  immense  speed  of  its  prog- 
ress and  its  enormous  size  were  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  was  seen 
at  the  moment  of  its  explosion,  through  a  f>pace  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  in  diameter,  and  that  it  passed  across  the  zenith  in  about  ten 
seconds.  It  appears  probable  that  it  was  not  a  solid  mass,  nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  more  than  a  small  portion  of  it  fell  to  the  earth  when 
the  explosion  took  pUce.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  we  have 
yet  no  satisfactory  theory  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  wonder- 
fbl  bodies. 
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*'  It  seems  to  me,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  my  fa 
ther,  "  that  these  meteors,  or  &lling  stars,  or  what  not, 
are  very  strange  things,  and  have  not  received  due 
attention  irom  the  learned  world.  They  are  of  great 
antiquity,  sir:  their  appearance  is  recorded  as  far 
back  as  664  b.  g.  One  is  spoken  of  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  sir,  which  fell  near  the  town  of  Gallipoli,  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  405  B.  0.  This  was  to  be  seen  in 
Pliny's  time — ^that  is,  five  hundred  years  afterward, 
and  was  then  as  big  as  a  wagon,  sir.  From  these 
remote  dates  down  to  the  present  time,  these  wonder- 
ful phenomena  have  occurred  at  intervals,  so  that  two 
hundred  instances  are  on  record.  It  is  probable  that 
many  more  have  passed  unnoticed  by  man,  either  in 
the  night,  or  in  remote  places,  or  in  the  vast  oceans 
which  cover  two  thirds  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  gen- 
eral, sir,  these  meteors  send  down  showers  of  stones, 
of  various  sizes.  Some  of  the  fragments  are  no  big- 
ger than  a  pea ;  others  are  of  greater  magnitude — in 
one  instance  weighing  twenty -five  thousand  pounds. 

"  Well,  sir,  this  subject  becomes  one  of  importance, 
^nd  the  inquiry  as  to  what  these  strange  things  are, 
demands  attention  of  the  philosopher.  I  have  stud- 
ied the  subject  profoundly ;  I  have  looked  into  the  va- 
riou4  theories,  and  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with,  any 
of  them,  sir.  Some  suppose  these  meteors  to  be  cast 
out  of  the  volcanic  craters  of  the  moon,  but  that  sup- 
position I  deem  incompatible  with  Scripture,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  universe.     The  Bible  represents 
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nature  as  harmonious :  it  speaks  of  the  morning  stars 
as  singing  together.  It  is  impious,  then,  to  suppose 
that  the  moon,  a  mere  satellite  of  the  earth,  can  be 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  discharging  its  destructive 
batteries  upon  the  earth,  its  lord  and  master.  Besides, 
the  moon  thus  constantly  firing  at  the  earth  would, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  all  shot  away." 

"That  is,"  said  my  father,  "it  would  get  out  of 
ammunition,  as  the  Americans  did  at  Bunker  Hill  7" 

"  Just  so,  sir :  therefore  I  look  upon  these  as  crude 
opinions,  arising  from  a  superficial  view  of  the  uni- 
verse. I  have  examined  the  subject,  sir,  and  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  these  phenomena  are 
animals  revolving  in  the  orbits  of  space  between  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Occasionally,  one  of  them  comes 
too  near  the  earth,  and  rushing  through  our  atmo- 
sphere with  immense  velocity,  takes  fire  and  ex- 
plodes I" 

"  This  is  rather  a  new  theory,  is  it  not?"  said  my 
father.  "It  appears  that  these  meteoric  stones,  in 
whatever  country  they  fall,  are  composed  of  the  same 
ingredients — mostly  silex,  iron,  and  nickel :  these 
substances  would  make  rather  a  hard  character,  if  en« 
dowed  with  animal  life,  and  especially  with  the  capa- 
city of  rushing  through  space  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  a  minute,  and  then  exploding  ?" 

"  These  substances  I  consider  only  as  the  shell  of 
the  animal,  sir." 

"  You  regard  the  creature  as  a  huge  shell-fish,  then  ?" 
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"  Not  necessarily  a  fish,  for  a  whole  order  of  na- 
ture, called  Crustacea^  has  the  bones  on  the  outside. 
In  this  case  of  meteors,  I  suppose  them  to  be  cov- 
ered with  some  softer  substance,  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  jelly-like  matter  comes  down  with 
meteoric  stones.  This  resembles  coagulated  blood ; 
and  thus  what  is  called  bloody  rain  or  snow,  has 
often  fallen  over  great  spaces  of  country.  Now, 
when  the  chemists  analyze  these  things — the  stones, 
which  I  consider  the  bones,  and  the  jelly,  which  I 
consider  the  fat,  and  the  rain,  which  I  consider  the 
blood — they  find  them  all  to  consist  of  the  same  ele- 
ments— ^that  is,  silex,  iron,  nickel,  &c.  None  but 
my  animal  theory  will  harmonize  all  these  phenom 
ena,  sir." 

"But,"  interposed  my  father,  "consider  the  enor 
mous  size  of  your  aerial  monsters.  I  recollect  to  have 
read  only  a  short  time  since,  that  in  the  year  1803, 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  inhabitants 
of  several  towns  of  Normandy,  in  France,  heard 
noises  in  the  sky,  like  the  peals  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, with  a  long-continued  roll  of  drums.  Looking 
upward,  they  saw  something  like  a  small  cloud  at  an 
inmiense  elevation,  which  soon  seemed  to  explode, 
sending  its  vapor  in  all  directions.  At  last  a  hissing 
noise  was  heard,  and  then  stones  fell,  spreading  over 
a  country  three  miles  wide  by  eight  miles  long.  No 
less  than  two  thousand  pieces  were  collected,  weigh- 
ing firom  one  ounce  to  seventeen  pounds.     That  must 
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have  been  rather  a  large  animal — eight  miles  long 
and  three  miles  wide  I" 

"  What  is  that,  sir,  in  comparison  with  the  earth, 
which  Kepler,  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever 
lived,  conceived  to  be  a  huge  beast  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  but  did  he  prove  it  ?" 

"He  gave  good  reasons  for  it,  sir.  He  found  very 
striking  analogies  between  the  earth  and  animal  ex- 
istences: such  as  the  tides,  indicating  its  breathing 
through  vast  internal  lungs ;  earthquakes,  resembling- 
eructations  firom  the  stomach  ;  and  volcanoes,  sugges- 
tive of  boils,  pimples,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions." 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  your  theory  set  to  verse." 

Saying  this,  my  father  rose,  and  bringing  a  book, 
read  as  follows : 

'*  To  me  things  are  not  as  to  valgar  eyes 
I  woold  all  nature's  works  anatomize : 
This  world  a  Hying  monster  seems  to  me, 
Rolling  and  sporting  in  the  aerial  sea : 
The  soil  enoompasses  her  rooks  and  stones, 
As  flesh  in  animals  encircles  bones. 
I  see  yast  ocean,  like  a  heart  in  play, 
Pant  systole  and  diastole  eyery  day, 
And  by  nnnnmber'd  venus  streams  supplied. 
Up  her  broad  riyers  force  the  aerial  tide. 
The  world's  great  lungs,  monsoons  and  trade-winds  show-* 
From  east  to  west,  from  west  to  east  they  blow  -        « 
The  hills  are  pimples,  which  earth's  face  defile, 
And  burning  Etna  an  eruptiye  boil. 
On  her  high  mountains  liying  forests  grow. 
And  downy  grass  o'erspreads  the  yales  below : 
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From  ber  vast  body  perspirations  rise, 
Gondense  in  doads  and  float  beneatb  tbe  skies."* 

My  father  having  closed  the  book,  the  profound 
lieutenant,  who  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
thing  so  serious  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  joke, 
said: 

"  A  happy  illustration  of  my  philosophy,  sir,  though 
I  can  not  commend  the  form  in  which  it  is  put.  If  a 
man  has  any  thing  worth  raying,  sir,  he  should  use 
prose.  Poetry  is  only  proper  when  one  wishes  to 
embellish  folly,  or  dignify  trifles.  .  In  this  case  it  is 
otherwise,  I  admit;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  so  pow- 
erful a  supporter  of  my  animal  theory  of  meteors.  I 
shall  consider  the  subject,  and  present  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  philosophic  world." 

One  prominent  characteristic  of  this  our  Ridgefield 
philosopher  was,  that  when  a  great  event  came  about, 
he  fiincied  that  he  had  foreseen  and  predicted  it  from. 
the  beginning.  Now  about  this  time  Fulton  actually 
succeeded  in  his  long-sought  application  of  steam  to 

*  This  is  from  the  "  Oration  which  might  have  been  delivered"  by 
Fhmois  Hopkinson,  LL.  D.,  published  in  a  volnme  entitled,  *'  American 
Poeme^  nUeUd  and  original,^^  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1798.  This  work  I  oon- 
sidered,  in  my  youth,  one  of  the  marvels  of  American  literature :  in 
point  of  fact  it  comprised  nearly  all  the  living  American  poetry  at  that 
era.  The  chief  names  in  its  galaxy  of  stars  were,  Trumbull,  the  author 
of  M*Fingal,  "nmothy  Dwight,  Joel  Barlow,  David  Humphries,  Lemuel 
Hopkins,  William  Livingston,  Richard  Alsop,  Theodore  Dwight,  and 
Philip  Freneau.  It  is  now  not  without  interest,  especially  as  one  of 
the  signs  of  those  times — ^the  taste,  tone,  scope,  and  extent  of  the  cur- 
rent indigenous  poets  and  poetry — only  sixty  yearn  ago.  At  that  era 
Conneoticat  was  tiie  focal  point  of  poetic  inspiimtioo  on  this  oontineni 
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navigation.  The  general  opinion  of  the  country  had 
been,  all  along,  that  he  ij;as  a  monomaniac,  attempt- 
ing an  impossibility.  He  was  the  standing  theme  of 
cheap  newspaper  wit,  and  the  general  God-send  of 
orators,  who  were  hard  run  for  a  joke.  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  was  only  an  echo  of  what  passed  around 
him,  during  the  period  of  Fulton's  labors,  participated 
in  the  current  contempt ;  but  when  the  news  came,  in 
October,  1807,  that  he  had  actually  succeeded — that 
one  of  his  boats  had  walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of 
life,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  against  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Hudson  river — then,  still  an  echo  of  the 
public  voice — did  he  greatly  jubilate. 

"  I  told  you  so  :  I  told  you  so !"  was  his  first  ex- 
clamation, as  he  entered  the  house,  swelling  with  the 
account. 

"  Well,  and  what  is  it  ?"  said  my  father. 

"  Fulton  has  made  his  boat  go,  sir !  I  told  you 
how  it  would  be,  sir.  It  opens  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  navigation.  We  shall  go  to  Europe  in  ten 
days,  sir !" 

Now  you  will  readily  understand,  that  in  these 
sketches  I  do  not  pretend  to  report  with  literal  pre- 
cision the  profound  discourses  of  our  Ridgefield  sa- 
vant ;  I  remember  only  the  general  outlines,  the  rest 
being  easily  suggested.  My  desire  is  to  present  the 
portrait  of  one  of  the  notables  of  our  village— one 
whom  I  remember  with  pleasure,  and  whom  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  representative  of  the  amiable,  and  per- 
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haps  useful  race  of  fussy  philosophers  to  be  found  in 
most  country  villages.  He  yras,  in  fiwit,  a  sort  of  Yan- 
kee Pick¥rick,  ftdl  of  knowledge,  and  a  yearning  de- 
sire to  make  everybody  share  in  his  learning.  As 
was  proper,  he  was  a  prophet,  an  "  I-told-you-so  1*' 
who  foresees  every  thing  after  it  has  happened.  Un 
like  Mat  Olmstead,  who  believed  too  little,  perhaps 
he  believed  too  much :  for  whatever  he  saw  in  print^ 
he  considered  as  proved.  If  he  ever  doubted  any 
thing,  it  was  when  he  had  not  been  the  first  to  reveal 
it  to  the  village.  Yet  whatever  his  foibles,  I  was 
certainly  indebted  to  him  for  many  hours  of  amuse- 
ment, and  no  doubt  for  a  great  deal  of  information. 

From  the  town  oracle,  I  turn  to  the  town  miser. 
Granther  Baldwin,  as  I  remember  him,  was  threescore 
years  and  ten — ^perhaps  a  little  more.  He  was  a  man 
of  middle  size,  but  thin,  wiry,  and  bloodless,  and  hav- 
ing his  body  bent  forward  at  a  sharp  angle  with  his 
hips,  while  his  head  was  thrown  back  over  his  shoul- 
ders— giving  his  person  the  general  form  of  a  reversed 
letter  Z.  His  complexion  was  brown  and  stony ;  his 
eye  gray  and  twinkling,  with  a  nose  and  chin  almost 
meeting  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  His  hair — standing  out 
with  an  irritable  firizz — was  of  a  rusty  gray.  He  was 
always  restless,  and  walked  and  rode  with  a  sort  of 
haggish  rapidity.  At  church,  he  wriggled  in  his  seat, 
tasted  fennel,  and  bobbed  his  head  up  and  down  and 
around.-  He  could  not  afford  tobacco,  so  he  chewed, 
with  a  constant  activity,  either  an  oak  chip  or  the 
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roots  of  elecampane,  which  was  indigenous  in  the 
lane  near  his  house.  On  Sundays  he  was  decent  in 
his  attire,  but  on  week-days  he  was  a  beggarly  curios- 
ity. It  was  said  that  he  once  exchanged  hats  with  a 
scarecrow,  and  cheated  scandalously  in  the  bargain. 
His  boots — a  withered  wreck  of  an  old  pair  of  white- 
tops — dangled  over  his  shrunken  calves,  and  a  coat 
in  tatters  fluttered  from  his  body.  He  rode  a  switch- 
tailed,  ambling  mare,  which  always  went  like  the 
wind,  shaking  the  old  gentleman  merrily  from  right 
to  left,  and  making  his  bones,  boots,  and  rags  rustle 
like  his  own  bush-harrow.  Familiar  as  he  was,  the 
school-boys  were  never  tired  of  him,  and  when  he 
passed,  "  There  goes  Granther  Baldwin !"  was  the  in- 
variable ejaculation. 

I  must  add — in  order  to  complete  the  picture — that 
in  contrast  to  his  elvish  leanness  and  wizard  activity, 
his  wife  was  bloated  with  fat,  and  either  from  indo- 
lence or  lethargy,  dozed  away  half  her  life  in  the 
chimney  comer.  It  was  said,  and  no  doubt  truly, 
that  she  often  went  to  sleep  at  the  table,  sometimes 
allowing  a  rind  of  bacon  to  stick  out  of  her  mouth 
till  her  nap  was  over.  I  have  a  faint  notion  of  hav- 
ing seen  this  myself.  She  spent  a  large  part  of  her 
life  in  cheating  her  husband  out  of  fmrpence-ha! pen- 
nies^* of  which  more  than  a  peck  were  found  secreted 
in  an  old  chest,  at  her  death. 

*  Aooording  to  the  old  New  England  ourrenoy,  the  Spanish  sixteenth 
of  a  dollar— the  aixpenoe  of  New  York  and  the  picayune  of  LoaisianA— 

ii» 
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It  was  the  boast  of  this  man  that  he  had  risen  from 
poverty  to  wealth,  and  he  loved  to  describe  the  pro- 
0608  of  his  advancement.  He  always  worked  in  the 
com*field  till  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  see  his  hoe 
strike  fire.  When  in  the  heat  of  summer  he  was  obliged 
occasionally  to  let  his  cattle  breathe,  he  sat  on  a  sharp 
stone,  lest  he  should  rest  too  long.  He  paid  half  a 
dollar  to  the  parson  for  marrying  him,  which  he  al- 
ways regretted,  as  one  of  his  neighbors  got  the  job 
done  for  a  pint  of  mustard-seed.  On  fast-days,  he 
made  his  cattle  go  without  food  as  well  as  himself 
He  systematically  stooped  to  save  a  crooked  pin  or  a 
rusty  nail,  as  it  would  cost  more  to  make  it  than  to 
pick  it  up.  Such  were  his  boasts — or  at  least,  such 
were  the  things  traditionally  imputed  to  him. 

He  was  withal  a  man  of  keen  faculties ;  sagacious 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  as  well  as  in  the  rotation  of 
crops.  He  was  literally  honest,  and  never  cheated 
any  one  out  of  a  fi&rthing,  according  to  his  arithmetic 
— ^though  he  had  sometimes  an  odd  way  of  reckoning. 
It  is  said  that  in  his  day — the  CSonnecticut  age  of  blue 
— ^the  statute  imposed  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  pro&ne 
swearing.  During  this  period,  Granther  Baldwin 
employed  a  carpenter  who  was  somewhat  notoriously 
addicted  to  this  vice.  Granther  kept  a  strict  account 
of  every  instance  of  transgression,  and  when  the  job 


wu  foarpenoe-halfpennj.    This  word  was  formerly  the  shibboleth  of 
the  Tanlnes— e^ery  one  being  set  down  as  a  New  Xnglander  who  said 
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was  done,  and  the  time  oame  to  settle  the  aoeount,  he 
said  to  the  carpenter — 

'^  You've  worked  with  me  thirty  days,  I  think,  Mr. 
KeUogg?" 

"  Yes,  Ghranther,"  was  the  reply. 

'*  At  a  dollar  a  day,  that  makes  thirty  dollars,  I 
think?" 

"  Yes,  Granther." 

''Mr.  Kellogg,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  you 
have  a  very  bad  habit  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in 
vain" 

"Yes,  Granther." 

"  Well,  you  know  that's  agin  the  law." 

"Yes,  Granther." 

"  And  there's  a  fine  of  one  doUar  for  each  oflfense." 

"  Yes,  Granther." 

"  Well — here's  the  account  I've  kept,  and  I  find 
you've  broken  the  law  twenty-five  times ;  that  is,  six- 
teen times  in  April,  and  nine  in  May.  At  a  dollar 
a  time,  that  Qiakes  twenty -five  dollars,  don't  it?" 

"  Yes,  Granther." 

"  So  then,  twenty-five  firom  thirty  leaves  five :  it 
appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  balance  of  five  dol- 
lars due  to  you.  How'll  you  take  it,  Mr.  Kellogg  ? 
In  cash,  or  in  my  way — say  in  'taters,  pork,  and 
other  things  ?" 

At  this  point,  the  carpenter's  brow  lowered,  but 
with  a  prodigious  effort  at  composure,  he  replied— 

"  Well,  Granther,  you  may  keep  the  five  dollars^ 
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and  m  take  it  out  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  swearing  T' 
Upon  this  he  hurled  at  the  old  gentleman  a  voUey 
of  oaths,  quite  too  laumerous  and  too  profane  to  re- 
peat 

Now  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  precise  accuracy  of 
this  story  in  its  application  to  Qranther  Baldwin.  I 
only  say  it  was  one  of  the  things  laid  to  him.  A 
man  of  marked  character  is  very  apt  to  be  saddled 
with  all  the  floating  tales  that  might  suit  him.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  told  a  well-authenticated  story 
of  Ethan  Allen,  when  Dr.  L . . .,  a  German  professor, 
being  present,  laughed  outright,  saying,  **I  have 
heard  my  father  tell  the  same  story  of  old  Baron  Von 
Skippenhutten,  and  declare  that  he  was  present  when 
the  thing  happened  I" 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  adventures  between 
Qranther  Baldwin  and  the  school-boys,  who  took  de- 
light in  pocketing  his  apples,  pears,  and  nuts.  These 
things  were  so  abundant  in  those  days,  that  everybody 
picked  and  ate,  without  the  idea  of  trespass.  But 
Granther's  heart  was  sorely  afficted  at  these  dis- 
pensations. He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  losing 
a  pocketful  of  apples,  or  a  handful  of  butternuts, 
chestnuts,  or  walnuts,  even  if  they  lay  decaying  in 
heaps  upon  his  grounds.  As  I  have  said,  his  house 
and  farm  were  close  by  West  Lane  school,  and  it  was 
quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his  hard,  unrelenting 
conservatism  should  clash  with  the  ideas  of  the 
natural  rights  of  schoolboys,  entertained  by  such 
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free-bom  youths  as  those  at  this  seminary.  They 
loved  the  fruit,  and  considered  liberal  pickings  to  be 
their  birthright.  Had  the  old  gentleman  let  them 
alone,  or  had  he  smiled  on  them  in  their  small  pil- 
ferings,  they  had,  no  doubt,  been  moderate  in  their 
plunder.  But  when  he  made  war  on  them— «ven 
unto  sticks,  stones,  and  pitchforks — ^the  love  of  fiin 
and  the  glory  of  mischief  added  an  indescribable  rel- 
ish to  their  forays  upon  his  woods  and  orchards.  I 
confess  to  have  been  drawn  in  more  than  once  to 
these  misdoings.  Perhaps,  too,  I  was  sometimes  a 
leader  in  them.  I  confess,  with  all  due  contrition, 
th^t  when  the  old  miser,  hearing  the  walnuts  rattle 
down  by  the  bushel  in  the  forest  back  of  his  house 
— knowing  that  mischief  was  in  the  wind — came 
forth  in  a  fury,  pitchfork  in  hand ;  when  I  have 
heard  his  hoarse  yet  impotent  threats  ;  I  have  rather 
enjoyed  than  sympathized  with  his  agonies.  Poor 
old  gentleman — let  me  now  expiate  my  sins  by  doing 
justice  to  his  memory  I 

It  is  true  he  was  a  miser — selfish  and  mean  by  na- 
ture. Bom  in  poverty,  and  only  rising  from  this  con- 
dition by  threescore  years  and  ten  of  toil  and  parsi- 
mony, was  it  possible  for  him  to  be  otherwise  ?  What 
a  burden  of  sin  and  misery  is  often  laid  upon  a  single 
soul  I  And  yet  Granther  Baldwin  was  not  wholly 
lost.  He  professed  religion,  and  the  New  Man  wres- 
tled bravely  with  the  Old  Man.  The  latter  got  the 
better  too  often,  no  doubt ;  for  avarice  once  lodged 
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in  the  soul  is  usually  the  last  vioe  that  capitulates  to 
Christianity.  It  so  readily  assumes  the  guise  of  re- 
spectable virtues  —  frugality,  providence,  industry, 
prudence,  economy — ^that  it  easily  dupes  the  heart 
that  gives  it  shelter. 

And  besides,  religion  in  its  sterner  exercises  for- 
bids the  pleasures  of  life,  in  which  mankind  generally 
oontent  the  universal  craving  for  excitement.  The 
moral  constitution  of  man — ^the  mind  and  the  heart — 
have  their  hunger  and  their  thirst  as  well  as  the  body. 
These  can  not  be  annihilated :  if  they  are  not  ap- 
peased in  one  way,  they  will  be  in  another.  Old  Bur- 
ton says  they  are  like  badgers  :  if  you  stop  up  qne 
hole,  they  will  dig  out  at  another.  And  thus,  if  a 
man  is  too  rigid  in  his  creed  to  allow  the  genial  excite- 
ments of  society,  he  is  very  likely  to  satisfy  himself 
with  something  worse.  He  generally  resorts  to  se- 
cret indulgences  of  some  kind,  and  thus  lays  the  axe 
at  the  root  of  all  religion,  by  establishing  a  system  of 
hypocrisy.  To  a  man  thus  situated,  the  respectable' 
vice  of  avarice  is  commended,  for  while,  as  I  have 
said,  it  takes  the  guise  of  various  virtues,  it  furnishes 
gratification  to  the  desire  of  excitement  by  its  accu- 
mulations, its  growing  heaps  of  gold,  its  enlarging 
boundaries  of  land,  its  spreading  network  of  bonds 
and  mortgages,  its  web  of  debt  woven  at  the  rate  of 
compound  interest  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men 
^—debtors,  borrowers,  speculators,  and  other  worship- 
ers of  Mammon. 
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It  is  SO  easy  therefore  to  be  misled  by  this  demon 
of  avarioe,  that  I  shall  deal  gently  with  it  in  Gran- 
ther  Baldwin's  case,  seeing  that  he  had  so  many 
temptations  in  his  nature  and  his  position.  Never- 
theless, I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  so  dried  up  the 
fountains  of  his  heart  as  to  render  him  absolutely 
insensible  even  to  the  idea  of  personal  appearance — 
as  if  God  gave  man  his  own  image  to  wear  a  scare- 
crow's hat,  and  boots  that  a  beggar  would  despise. 
But  for  his  avarice,  he  might  have  discovered  that 
want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense ;  but  for  his  ava- 
rice, his  heart  might  have  been  the  sun  of  a  system, 
circling  around  the  fireside  and  diffusing  its  blessings 
over  each  member  of  the  family ;  but  for  his  avarice, 
he  might,  being  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  have 
even  enlarged  his  heart,  and  been  the  benefector  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Still,  I  shall  not  parade  these  sins  before  you :  let 
me  rather  speak  of  the  old  man's  virtues.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Bible,  and  set  the  example  of  im- 
plicit submission  to  its  doctrines,  as  he  discovlted 
them.  He  made  an  open  profession  of  his  fiuth,  and 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  rain  and  shine,  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  he  sustained  the  established  institu- 
tions of  religion.  No  weather  ever  prevented  him 
from  attending  church,  though  he  lived  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  place  of  worship.  Often  have  I  seen 
him  on  a  Sunday  morning,  facing  the  keen  blasti 
plodding  his  way  thither,  when  it  seemed  as  if  Idi 
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heart  moiBt  be  reduced  to  an  icicle.  He  attended  all 
ftinflrals  within  the  precincts  of  the  place.  He  was 
present  at  every  town  meeting :  he  paid  his  taxes, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  at  the  appointed  day.  He 
kept  thanksgivings  and  fiusts — the  first  gingerly,  and 
the  last  with  all  his  heart  He  had  a  clock  and  a 
noon-mark,  and  when  they  varied,  he  insisted  that 
the  sun  was  wrong.  He  believed  profoundly  in  arith- 
meticy  and  submitted,  without  repining,  to  its  decrees. 
Here  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  ;  all 
.that  it  wanted  was  a  soul  I 

One  sketch  more,  and  my  gallery  of  eccentricities 
is  finished  Men  hermits  have  been  frequently  heard 
o^  but  a  woman  hermit  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Nev- 
ertheless, Bidgefield  could  boast  of  one  of  these  among 
its  curiosities.  Sarah  Bishop  was,  at  the  period  of 
my  boyhood,  a  thin,  ghostly  old  woman,  bent  and 
wrinkled,  but  still  possessing  a  good  deal  of  activity. 
She  lived  in  a  cave,  formed  by  nature,  in  a  mass  of 
projecting  rocks  that  overhung  a  deep  valley  or  gorge 
in  West  Mountain.  This  was  about  four  miles  fix>m 
our  house,  and  was,  I  believe,  actually  within  the 
limits  of  North  Salem;  but  being  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain,  it  was  most  easily  accessible 
fit>m  Ridgefield,  and  hence  its  tenant  was  called  an 
inhabitant  of  our  town. 

This  strange  woman  was  no  mere  amateur  recluse. 
The  rock — bare  and  desolate— was  actually  her  home, 
except  that  occasionally  she  strayed  to  the  neighbor- 
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ing  villages,  seldom  being  absent  moTe  than  one  ot 
two  days  at  a  time.  She  never  begged,  but  received 
such  articles  as  were  given  to  her.  She  was  of  a 
highly  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  at  long  intervals 
came  to  our  church,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament 
She  sometimes  visited  our  &mily — the  only  one  thus 
favored  in  the  town — and  occasionally  remained  over- 
night. She  never  would  eat  with  us  at  the  table,  nor 
engage  in  general  conversation.  Upon  her  early  his- 
tory she  was  invariably  silent ;  indeed,  she  spoke  of 
her  affairs  with  great  reluctance.  She  neither  seemed 
to  have  sympathy  for  others,  nor  to  ask  it  in  return. 
K  there  was  any  exception,  it  was  only  in  respect  to 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  family  :  she  listened  in- 
tently to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  joined  with 
apparent  devotion  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
I  have  very  often  seen  this  eccentric  personage 
stealing  into  the  church,  or  moving  along  the  street, 
or  wending  her  way  through  lane  and  footpath  up  to 
her  mountain  home.  She  always  appeared  desirous  of 
escaping  notice,  and  though  her  step  was  active,  she 
had  a  gliding,  noiseless  movement,  which  seemed  to 
ally  her  to  the  spirit-world.  In  my  rambles  among 
the  mountains,  I  have  seen  her  passing  through  the 
forest,  or  sitting  silent  as  a  statue  upon  the  prostrate 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  perchance  upon  a  stone  or  mound, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inanimate  ob- 
jects— wood,  earth,  and  rock — around  her.  She  had 
a  sense  of  propriety  as  to  personal  appearance,  toa 
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whea  she  visited  the  town,  she  was  decently,  though 
poorly  clad ;  when  alone  in  the  wilderness  she  seemed 
little  more  than  a  squalid  mass  of  rags.  My  excur- 
sions frequently  brought  me  within  the  wild  precincts 
of  her  solitary  den.  Several  times  I  have  paid  a  visit 
to  the  spot,  and  in  two  instances  found  her  at  home. 
A  place  more  desolate — in  its  general  outline — more 
absolutely  given  up  to  the  wildness  of  nature,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  Her  cave  was  a  hollow  in  the 
rock,  about  six  feet  square.  Except  a  few  rags  and 
an  old  basin,  it  was  without  fiirniture — her  bed  being 
the  floor  of  the  cave,  and  her  pillow  a  projecting  point 
of  the  rock.  It  was  entered  by  a  natural  door  about 
three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  and  was  closed  in 
severe  weather  only  by  pieces  of  bark.  At  a  distance 
of  a  few  feet  was  a  cleft,  where  she  kept  a  supply  of 
roots  and  nuts,  which  she  gathered,  and  the  food  that 
was  given  her..  She  was  reputed  to  have  a  secret 
depository,  where  she  kept  a  quantity  of  antique 
dresses,  several  of  them  of  rich  silks,  and  apparently 
suited  to  fashionable  life  :  though  I  think  this  was  an 
exaggeration.  At  a  little  distance  down  the  ledge, 
there  was  a  fine  spring  of  water,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  she  was  often  found  in  fair  weather. 

There  was  no  attempt,  either  in  or  around  the  spot, 
to  bestow  upon  it  an  air  of  convenience  or  comfort. 
A  small  space  of  cleared  ground  was  occupied  by  a 
few  thriftless  peach-trees,  and  in  summer  a  patch  of 
starveling  beans,  cucumbers,  and  potatoes.   Up  two  or 
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three  of  the  adjacent  forest-trees  there  clambered  lux- 
uriant grape-vines,  highly  productive  in  their  season. 
With  the  exception  of  these  feeble  marks  of  cultiva- 
tion, all  was  left  ghastly  and  savage  as  nature  made  it. 
The  trees,  standing  upon  the  tops  of  the  cliff,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  shock  of  the  tempest,  were  bent,  and 
stooping  toward  the  valley — their  limbs  contorted, 
and  their  roots  clinging,  as  with  an  agonizing  grasp, 
into  the  rifts  of  the  rocks  upon  which  they  stood. 
Many  of  them  were  hoary  with  age,  and  hollow  with 
decay ;  others  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the 
blasts,  and  others  still,  grooved  and  splintered  by 
the  lightning.  The  valley  below,  enriched  with  the 
decay  of  centuries,  and  fed  with  moisture  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  was  a  wild  paradise  of  towering 
oaks,  and  other  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
with  a  rank  undergrowth  of  tangled  shrubs.  In  the 
distance,  to  the  east,  the  gathered  streams  spread  out 
into  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water  called  Long  Pond. 

A  place  at  once  so  secluded  and  so  wild  was,  of 
course,  the  chosen  haunt  of  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles. 
The  eagle  built  her  nest  and  reared  her  young  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  foxes  found  shelter  in  the 
caverns,  and  serpents  reveled  alike  in  the  dry  hol- 
lows of  the  cliffs,  and  the  dank  recesses  of  the  val- 
ley. The  hermitess  had  made  companionship  with 
these  brute  tenants  of  the  wood.  The  birds  had 
become  so  familiar  with  her,  that  they  seemed  to  heed 
her  almost  as  little  as  if  she  had  been  a  stone.     The 
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fox  fearlessly  pursued  his  hunt  and  his  gambols  in 
her  presence.  The  rattlesnake  hushed  his  monitory 
signal  as  he  approached  her.  Such  things,  at  least, 
were  entertained  by  the  popular  belief.  It  was  said, 
indeed,  that  she  had  domesticated  a  particular  rattle- 
snake, and  that  he  paid  her  daily  visits.  She  was 
aooustomed — so  said  the  legend — ^to  bring  him  milk 
fix)m  the  villages,  which  he  devoured  with  great  relish. 
It  will  not  surprise  you  that  a  subject  like  tliis 
should  have  given  rise  to  one  of  my  first  poetical  ef- 
forts— the  first  verses,  in  fact,  that  I  ever  published. 
I  gave  them  to  Brainard,  then  editor  of  the  Mirror, 
at  Hartford,  and  he  inserted  them,  probably  about  the 
year  1823.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  them,  and  can  oulv 
recollect  the  following  stanzas : 

For  many  a  year  the  mountain  hag 

Was  a  theme  of  village  wonder, 
For  she  made  her  home  in  the  dizzy  crag, 

Where  the  eagle  hore  his  plunder. 

Up  the  heetling  cliff  she  was  seen  at  night 

Like  a  ghost  to  glide  away ; 
But  she  came  again  vrith  the  morning  light, 

From  the  forest  wild  and  gray. 

Her  face  was  wrinkled,  and  passionless  seemM, 

As  her  bosom,  all  blasted  and  dead — 
And  lier  colorless  eye  like  an  icicle  glearn'd, 

Yet  no  sorrow  or  sympathy  shed. 

Her  long  snowy  locks,  as  the  winter  drift, 

On  the  wind  were  backward  cast ; 
And  her  shriveled  form  glided  by  so  swift, 

You  had  said  'twere  a  ghost  that  paasM. 
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Her  boose  was  a  oaye  in  a  giddy  rock, 

That  overhung  a  lonesome  Tale ; 
And  'twas  deeply  scarrM  by  tbe  ligbtning*s  sbock, 

And  swept  by  the  yengeftd  gale. 

As  alone  on  the  cliff  she  musingly  sate— 

The  fox  at  her  fingers  would  snap ; 
The  crow  would  sit  on  her  snow-white  pate, 

And  the  rattlesnake  coil  in  her  lap. 

The  night-hawk  lookM  down  with  a  welcome  eye. 

As  he  stoopM  in  his  airy  swing; 
And  the  haughty  eagle  hoverM  so  nigh, 

As  to  faxL  her  long  looks  with  his  wing. 

But  when  winter  rolPd  dark  his  sullen  wave, 

From  the  west  with  gusty  shock, 
Old  Sarah,  deserted,  crept  cold  to  her  cave. 

And  slept  without  bed  in  her  rock. 

No  fire  illumined  her  dismal  den, 

Tet  a  tatterM  Bible  she  read ; 
For  she  saw  in  the  dark  with  a  wizard  ken. 

And  talked  with  the  troubled  dead. 

And  often  she  mutterM  a  foreign  name, 
With  curses  too  fearfid  to  tell. 

And  a  tale  of  horror— of  madness  and  shame- 
She  told  to  the  walls  of  her  cell ! 

I  insert  these  lines — ^not  as  claiming  any  praise,  nor 
as  rigidly  accurate  in  the  delineation  of  their  subject 
— ^but  as  a  sketch  of  the  impressions  she  made  upon 
the  public  mind,  vividly  reflected  by  my  own  im- 
agination. 

The  fects  in  respect  to  this  Nun  of  the  Mountain 
were  indeed  strange  enough  without  any  embellish* 
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ments  of  fancy.  During  the  winter  she  was  confined 
for  several  months  to  her  cell.  At  that  period  she 
lived  upon  roots  and  nuts,  which  she  had  laid  in  for 
the  season.  She  had  no  fire,  and,  deserted  even  by 
her  brute  companions,  she  was  absolutely  alone, 
save  that  she  seemed  to  hold  communion  with  the 
invisible  world.  She  appeared  to  have  no  sense  of 
solitude,  no  weariness  at  the  slow  lapse  of  days  and 
months:  night  had  no  darkness,  the  tempest  no 
terror,  winter  no  desolation,  for  her.  When  spring 
returned,  she  came  down  from  her  mountain,  a  mere 
shadow — each  year  her  form  more  bent,  her  limbs 
more  thin  and  wasted,  her  hair  more  blanched,  her 
eye  more  colorless.  At  last  life  seemed  ebbing  away 
like  the  faint  light  of  a  lamp,  sinking  into  the  socket. 
The  final  winter  came — it  passed,  and  she  was  not 
seen  in  the  villages  around.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
went  to  the  mountain,  and  found  her  standing  erect, 
her  feet  sunk  in  the  frozen  marsh  of  the  valley.  In 
this  situation,  being  unable,  as  it  appeared,  to  extri- 
cate herself — alone,  yet  not  alone — she  had  yielded 
her  breath  to  Him  who  gave  it  I 

The  early  history  of  this  strange  personage  was 
involved  in  some  mystery.  So  much  as  this,  how- 
ever, was  ascertained,  that  she  was  of  good  family,  and 
lived  on  Long  Island.  During  the  Revolutionary  war 
— in  one  of  the  numerous  forays  of  the  British  soldiers 
— ^her  father's  house  was  burned ;  and,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  she  was  made  the  victim  of  one  of  those 
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demoniacal  acts,  whicli  in  peace  are  compensated  by 
the  gibbet,  but  which,  in  war,  embellish  the  life  of 
the  soldier.  Desolate  in  fortune,  blighted  at  heart, 
she  fled  from  human  society,  and  for  a  long  time  con- 
cealed her  sorrows  in  the  cavern  which  she  had  acci- 
dentally found.  Her  grief— softened  by  time,  per- 
haps alleviated  by  a  vail  of  insanity — was  at  length 
so  far  mitigated,  that,  although  she  did  not  seek 
human  society,  she  could  endure  it.  The  shame 
of  her  maidenhood — if  not  forgotten — was  obliter- 
ated by  her  rags,  her  age,  and  her  grisly  visage — ^in 
which  every  gentle  trace  of  her  sex  had  disappeared. 
She  continued  to  occupy  her  cave  till  the  year  1810 
or  1811,  when  she  departed,  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  and  we  may  hope,  for  a  brighter  and  hap- 
pier existence. 


LETTER   XX. 

A  Long  FarmoeU—A  Bsturn—Ridgefidd  at  it  it—2%4  P<ut  and  PruitU 
Compared. 

Mt  dkab  C****** 

In  the  autumn  of  1808  an  event  occurred  which 

suddenly  gave  a  new  direction  to  my  life,  and  took  me 

from  Ridgefield,  never  to  return  to  it,  but  as  a  visitor. 

My  narrative  is  therefore  about  to  take  a  final  leave 

of  my  birthplace,  but  before  I  say  farewell,  let  me 

give  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  it,  as  it  now  is — or  as  it 
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appeared  to  me  last  summer — ^after  a  long  absence. 
My  brother  had  set  out  with  me  to  pay  it  a  visit,  but 
at  New  Haven  he  was  taken  ill,  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Hartford.  I  pursued  my  journey,  and  a  few 
days  after,  gave  him  a  rapid  sketch  of  my  observa- 
tions, in  a  letter — which  I  beg  leave  here  to  copy. 

New  York,  August  20,  1865. 
Dbab  Bbothbb  : 

I  greatly  regret  that  you  could  not  continue  your  journey 
with  us  to  Ridgefield.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  season — 
crowning  the  earth  with  ahundanoe— made  every  landscape 
heautiful.  The  woods  which,  as  you  know,  abound  along  the 
route,  spread  their  intense  shade  over  the  land,  thus  mitigating 
the  heat  of  the  unclouded  sun ;  and  the  frequent  fields  of  Indian 
com,  with  their  long  leaves  and  silken  tassels,  all  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  gave  a  sort  of  holiday-look  to  the  scene.  Of  all  agri- 
cultural crops  this  is  the  most  picturesque  and  the  most  impo- 
sing. Let  others  magniloquize  upon  the  vineyards  of  France 
and  the  olive  orchards  of  Italy :  I  parted  with  these  scenes  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
eye,  our  maize  fields  are  infinitely  superior.  Leaving  New  Haven 
by  rail,  we  reached  Norwalk  in  forty  minutes ;  an  hour  after  we 
were  at  Ridgefield — Shaving  journeyed  three  miles  by  stage,  from 
the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  station.  Thus  we  performed  a  jour- 
ney, in  less  than  two  hours,  which  cost  a  day^s  travel  in  our 
boyhood.  You  can  well  comprehend  that  we  had  a  good  time 
of  it 

As  I  approached  the  town,  I  began  to  recognize  localities — 
roads,  houses,  and  hills.  I  was  in  a  glow  of  excitement,  for  it 
was  nineteen  years  since  I  had  visited  the  place,  and  there  was 
a  mixture  of  the  strange  and  familiar  all  around,  which  was  at 
once  pleasing  and  painful ;  pleasing,  because  it  revived  many 
cherished  memories,  and  painful,  because  it  suggeste<]  that  time 
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m  a  tomb,  into  which  man  and  his  works  are  ever  pbinging,  like 
a  stream  flowing  on,  only  to  disappear  in  an  nnfathomable  golf. 
The  bright  village  of  to-day  is  in  faxit  the  grayeyard  of  the  past 
generation.  I  was  here  like  one  risen  from  the  dead,  and  oome 
to  look  on  the  place  which  I  onoe  knew,  bnt  which  I  shall  soon 
know  no  more.  All  seemed  to  me  a  kind  of  dream — ^half  real 
and  half  imaginary — now  presenting  some  familiar  and  cherished 
remembrance,  and  now  mocking  me  with  strange  and  bafSing 
revelations. 

Nevertheless,  all  things  considered,  I  enjoyed  the  scene.  The 
physiognomy  of  the  town"— a  swelling  monnd  of  hills,  rising  in 
a  crescent  of  mountains — was  all  as  I  had  learned  it  by  heart  in 
childhood.  To  the  north,  the  bending  line  of  Aspen  Ledge ;  to 
the  east,  the  Bedding  Hills ;  to  the  west,  the  Highlands  of  thf 
Hudson ;  to  the  south,  the  sea  of  forest-crowned  undulations, 
sloping  down  to  Long  Island  Sound, — all  in  a  cool  but  brilliant 
August  sun,  and  all  tinted  with  intense  verdure,  presented  a 
scene  to  me — the  pilgrim  returning  to  his  birthplace— of  unri- 
valed interest. 

In  general  the  whole  country  seemed  embowered  in  trees—* 
fresh  and  exuberant,  and  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  worn-out 
lands  of  the  old  countries — with  openings  here  and  there  upon 
hillside  and  valley,  consisting  of  green  meadow,  or  pasture,  or 
blooming  maize,  or  perhaps  patches  of  yeUow  stubble,  for  the 
smaller  grains  had  been  already  harvested.  As  I  came  within 
the  precincts  of  the  village,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  fields,  as 
well  on  account  of  their  evident  richness  of  soil  and  excellent 
cultivation,  as  their  general  neatness.  The  town,  you  know,  was 
originally  blessed  or  cursed,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  most  abun- 
dant crop  of  stones.  To  clear  the  land  of  these  was  the  Hercu- 
lean task  of  the  early  settlers.  For  many  generations,  they 
usurped  the  soil,  obstructed  the  plow,  dulled  the  scythe,  and 
now,  after  ages  of  labor,  they  are  formed  into  sturdy  waDs, 
neatly  laid,  giving  to  the  entire  landscape  an  aspect  not  only 
of  comfort,  but  refinement.      In  our  day,  thc<e  were   rudely 
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pOed  up  with  freqoent  breaobee — ^the  tempting  openiogB  for 
TBgnnt  sheep,  and  looee,  yearling  cattle.  No  better  evidence 
can  be  afforded  of  a  general  progress  and  improvement,  than 
that  most  of  these  have  been  relaid  with  something  of  the  art 
and  sSMty  of  mason- work.  The  Mat  Olmsteads  and  Azor  Smiths 
of  the  past  half  centnrj,  who  laid  stone  wall  for  Granther  Bald- 
win and  Gtoeral  King  at  a  dollar  a  rod,  would  be  amazed  to  see 
that  the  saooeeding  generation  has  thrown  their  works  aside  in 
dfagost,  and  replaced  them  by  constmctions  having  somewhat 
of  the  solidity  and  exactitude  of  fortifications. 

Am  we  passed  along,  I  observed  that  nearly  all  the  houses  which 
eiisted  when  we  were  boys,  had  given  place  to  new,  and  for  the 
most  part  larger,  structures.  Here  and  there  was  an  original 
dwelling.  A  general  change  had  passed  over  the  land  :  swamps 
had  been  converted  into  meadows;  streams  that  sprawled  across 
the  path,  now  flowed  tidily  beneath  stone  bridges ;  littie  shallow 
ponds — ^the  haunts  of  muddling  geese— had  disappeared ;  the  un- 
dergrowth of  woods  and  copses  had  been  cleared  away ;  briers 
and  brambles,  once  thick  with  fruit,  or  abounding  in  birds^-nests, 
or  perchance  the  hiding-place  of  snakes,  had  been  extirpated, 
and  com  and  potatoes  flourished  in  their  stead.  In  one  place, 
where  I  recollected  to  have  unearthed  a  woodchuck,  I  saw  a  gar 
den,  and  among  its  redolent  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  cabbages, 
was  a  row  of  tomatoes — ^a  plant  which  in  my  early  days  was 
only  known  as  a  strange  exotic,  producing  littie  red  balls,  which 
bore  the  enticing  name  of  love-apples ! 

At  last  we  came  into  the  main  street.  This  is  the  same — ^yet 
not  the  same.  All  the  distances  seemed  less  than  as  I  had 
marked  them  in  my  memory.  From  the  meeting-house  to 
'Squire  Keeler^s — which  I  thought  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile — it  is 
but  thirty  rods.  At  the  same  time  the  undulations  seemed  more 
frequent  and  abrupt.  The  old  houses  are  mosUy  gone,  and  more 
sumptuous  ones  are  in  their  place.  A  certain  neatness  and  ele- 
gance have  succeeded  to  the  plain  and  primitive  characteristics 
of  other  days. 
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The  street,  on  the  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  heautifiil  I  know 
ofl  It  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  i^handred  and  twenfy 
feet  in  width,  ornamented  with  two  oontinuons  lines  of  trees*^ 
elms,  sycamores,  and  sngar-maples — save  only  here  and  there  a 
brief  interval.  Some  of  these,  in  front  of  the  more  impodng 
booses,  are  trnly  migestic.  The  entire  street  is  carpeted  with  a 
green  sod,  soft  as  velvet  to  the  feet.  The  high-road  mns  in  the 
middle,  with  a  foot- walk  on  either  side.  These  passages  are  not 
paved,  hnt  are  covered  with  gravel,  and  so  neatly  cut,  that  they 
appear  like  pleasare-gronnds.  All  is  so  bright  and  so  tasteAil 
that  yon  might  expect  to  see  some  imperative  sign-hoard,  warn- 
ing yon,  on  peril  of  the  law,  not  to  tread  npon  the  grass.  Yet, 
as  I  learned,  all  this  emhellishment  flows  spontaneously  from 
the  choice  of  the  people,  and  not  from  police  regnlations. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  street,  however,  let  me  observe,  is 
not  snmptnoas,  like  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  or  even  Fair- 
iield.  There  is  still  a  certain  qnaintness  and  primness  about  the 
place.  Here  and  there  yon  see  old  respectable  houses,  showing 
the  dim  vestiges  of  ancient  paint,  while  the  contiguous  gardens, 
groaning  with  rich  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  stately  rows  of 
elms  in  front,  declare  it  to  be  taste,  and  not  necessity,  that  thns 
cherishes  the  reverend  hue  of  unsophisticated  clapboards,  and  the 
venerable  rust  with  which  time  baptizes  unprotected  shingles. 
There  is  a  stillness  about  the  town  which  lends  favor  to  this  char- 
acteristic of  studied  rusticity.  There  is  no  &st  driving,  no  shout- 
ing, no  railroad  whistle — ^for  you  must  remember  that  the  station 
of  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  line  is  three  miles  off  Few  peo- 
ple are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  those  who  do  appear  move 
with  an  air  of  leisure  and  tniDquillity.  It  would  seem  dull  and 
almost  melancholy  were  it  not  that  all  around  is  so  thrifty,  so 
tidy,  so  really  comfortable.  Houses — white  or  brown — with 
green  window-blinds,  and  embowered  in  lilacs  and  fruit-trees, 
aod  seen  beneath  the  arches  of  wide-spreading  American  elms — 
the  finest  of  the  whole  elm  fSEiinily — can  never  be  otherwise  than 
cheerfnl 
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I  went  ot  oonrae  to  the  old  Keeler  tayern,  for  lodgings.  The 
rign  was  gone,  and  though  the  honse  retained  its  ancient  form, 
it  was  so  neatly  painted,  and  all  around  had  sudi  a  look  of 
repose,  that  I  feared  it  had  ceased  from  its  ancient  hospitalities. 
I,  however,  went  to  the  door  and  rapped :  it  was  locked  I  A 
bed  sign,  thought  I.  Ere  long,  however,  a  respectable  dame  ap- 
peared, turned  the  key,  and  let  me  in.  It  was  Anne  Keeler 
converted  into  Mrs.  Ressequie.  Had  it  been  her  mother,  I  should 
only  have  said  that  she  had  grown  a  little  taller  and  more  dig- 
nified :  as  it  was,  the  idea  crossed  my  mind — 

'*  Fanny  was  yoanger  onoe  than  she  is  now  I** 

Bat  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  her  matronly  graces  fully  compensated 
for  all  she  might  have  lost  of  earlier  pretensions.  She  looked  at 
me  gazingly,  as  if  she  half  knew  me.  .  She  was  about  inquiring 
my  name,  when  I  suggested  tliat  she  might  call  me  Smith,  and 
begged  her  to  tell  me  if  she  could  give  me  lodgings.  She  replied 
that  they  did  sometimes  receive  strangers,  though  they  did  not 
keep  a  tavern.  I  afterward  heard  that  the  &mily  was  rich, 
and  that  it  was  courtesy  more  than  cash,  which  induced  them 
to  keep  up  the  old  habit  of  the  place.  I  was  kindly  received, 
though  at  first  as  a  stranger.  After  a  short  time  I  was  found  out, 
and  welcomed  as  a  friend.  What  fragrant  butter,  what  white 
bread,  what  delicious  succotash  they  gave  me  I  And  as  to  the 
milk— it  was  just  such  as  cows  gave  fifty  years  ago,  and  upon  the 
slightest  encouragement  positively  produced  an  envelope  of  gold- 
en oream  I  Alas  I  how  cows  have  degenerated — especially  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  earth,— in  New  York,  London,  or  Paris— it  is  all 
the  same.  He  who  wishes  to  eat  with  a  relish  that  the  Astor 
House  or  Morley's  or  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  can  not  give, 
should  go  to  Ridgefield,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Ressequie.  If  he  be  served,  as  I  was,  by  her  daughter — a  thing, 
however,  that  I  can  not  promise — he  may  enjoy  a  lively  and  pleas* 
ant  conversation  while  he  discusses  his  meal.  When  you  go  there 
—as  go  you  must— do  not  forget  to  order  ham  and  eggs,  for  they 
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are  such  m  we  ate  in  our  childhood — not  a  mass  of  red  leather 
steeped  in  grease,  and  covered  with  a  tongh,  hlaish  gam— 4m 
is  now  the  fiishion  in  these  things.  As  to  blackberry  and  hoo- 
kleberry  pies,  and  similar  good  gifts,  you  will  find  them  jost  such 
as  oar  mother  made  fifty  years  ago,  when  these  bounties  of  Prov- 
idence were  included  in  the  prayer—^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,'*  and  were  a  worthy  answer  to  such  a  petition. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival,  waiting  only  to  deposit  my 
carpet-bag  in  my  room,  I  set  ont  to  visit  our  house— our  former 
home.  As  I  came  near  I  saw  that  the  footpath  we  had  worn 
across  Deacon  Benedict's  lot  to  shorten  the  distance  firom  the 
street,  had  given  place  to  a  highway.  I  entered  this,  and  was 
approaching  the  object  of  my  visit,  when  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  young  man,  walking  with  a  long  stride. 

''  Whose  house  is  this  on  th6  hill  ?"  said  I. 

**  It  is  mine,"  was  the  reply. 

*^  Indeed ;  you  must  have  a  fine  view  from  your  upper  win- 
dows?" 

^^  Tes,  the  view  is  fiimous,  and  the  house  itself  is  somewhat 
noted.  It  was  built  by  Peter  Parley,  and  here  he  lived  many 
years!" 

By  this  lime  we  had  reached  the  place.  The  stranger,  after 
I  had  looked  at  the  premises  a  few  moments,  said,  *^  Perhaps  yon 
would  like  to  ascend  the  hill  to  the  north,  from  which  the  view 
is  very  extensive  ?"  I  gave  assent,  and  we  went  thither — soon 
finding  ourselves  in  the  old  Keeler  lot,  on  the  top  of  High  Ridge, 
so  familiar  to  our  youthful  rambles.  With  all  the  vividness  of  my 
early  recollections,  I  really  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  as  now  presented  to  us.  The  circle  of  view  was  indeed 
less  than  I  had  imagined,  for  I  once  thought  it  immense ;  bat 
the  objects  were  more  striking,  more  vividly  tinted,  more  .pic- 
turesquely disposed.  Long  Island  Sound,  which  extends  for  sixty 
miles  before  the  eye,  except  as  it  is  hidden  here  and  there  by 
intercepting  hills  and  trees,  neems  nearer  than  it  did  to  the  inez* 
perienced  vision  of  my  cliiMhood.    I  could  distinguish  the  differ- 
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Mlt  kinds  of  vessels  on  the  water,  and  the  island  itself— stretch- 
ed oat  in  a  long  hlae  line  beyond — presented  its  cload-like  tis- 
niei  of  forest,  alternating  with  patches  of  yellow  sandbanks  along 
the  shore.  I  could  distinctly  indicate  the  site  of  Norwalk ;  and 
the  spires  peering  through  the  mass  of  trees  to  the  eastward, 
spoke  snggeetively  of  the  beautiful  towns  and  villages  that  line 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Sound. 

West  Mountain  seemed  nearer  and  less  imposing  than  I  had 
imagined,  but  the  sea  of  mountains  beyond,  terminating  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  more  than  fulfilled  my  remembrances. 
The  scene  has  no  abrupt  and  startling  grandeur  from  this  point 
.  of  view,  but  in  that  kind  of  beauty  which  consists  in  blending 
the  peace  and  quietude  of  cultivated  valleys  with  the  sublimity 
\  of  mountains— ftll  in  the  enchantment  of  distance,  and  all  man- 
\  tied  with  the  vivid  hues  of  8ummer-4t  equals  the  fairest  scenes  in 
\Italy.  The  deep  blue  velvet  which  is  tlirown  over  our  northern 
iaodscapes,  differs  indeed  from  the  reddish-purple  of  the  Apen- 
nines, but  it  is  in  all  things  as  poetic,  as  stimulating  to  the  imagi- 
zuatton,  as  available  to  the  painter,  as  suggestive  to  the  poet — to 
aO,  indeed,  who  feel  and  appreciate  the  truly  beautiful.  As  I 
gaeed  upon  this  lovely  scene,  how  did  the  memories  of  early  days 
oapd  back,  clothed  in  the  romance  of  childhood  I  I  had  then 
no  idea  of  distance  beyond  these  mountains ;  no  conception  of 
landscape  beauty,  no  idea  of  picturesque  sublimity — that  sur- 
passed what  was  familiar  to  me  here.  Indeed,  all  my  first 
measures  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  in  nature,  were  formed  upon 
these  glorious  models,  now  before  me.  How  often  have  1  stood 
opon  this  mound,  at  the  approach  of  sunset,  and  gazed  in  speech- 
less wonder  upon  yonder  mountains,  glowing  as  they  were  in  the 
flood  of  sapphire  which  was  then  poured  upon  them  I  I  pray  you 
to  excuse  my  constant  reference  to  foreign  lands ;  but  as  I  have 
just  left  them,  it  is  natural  to  make  comparisons  with  these  ob- 
jects, familiar  to  my  childhood.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  no  sunsets 
surpass  our  own  in  splendor,  nor  have  I  seen  any  thing  to  equal 
them  in  brilliancy,  when  the  retiring  orb  of  day,  as  if  to  shed 
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glory  upon  his  departure,  pours  hia  rays  apon  the  ontBiretohed 
fleece  of  clouds,  and  these  reflect  their  bUze  upon  the  mountain 
landscape,  below.  Then,  for  a  brief  space,  as  you  know,  the 
heavens  deem  a  canopy  of  burnished  gold,  and  the  earth  beneath 
a  kingdom  robed  in  purple  velyet,  and  crowned  with  rubies 
and  sapphires.  In  Italy,  the  sunset  sky  has  its  enchantments, 
but  while  these  perhaps  surpass  the  same  exhibitions  of  nature 
in  our  dimate,  in  respect  to  a  certain  tranquil  softness  and  ex- 
quisite blending  of  rainbow  hues,  tliey  are  still  inferior,  in  gor- 
geous splendor,  to  the  scenes  which  I  have  been  describing. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  but  earnest  view  of  the  grand  panora- 
ma of  High  Ridge,  I  returned  with  my  guide  to  the  house.  I 
feigned  thirst,  and  begged  a  glass  of  water.  This  was  readily 
given,  and  I  tasted  once  more  the  nectar  of  our  "  old  oaken 
bucket"  After  glancing  around,  and  making  a  few  observa- 
tions, I  thanked  my  attendant  for  his  courtesy — who,  by  the 
way,  had  no  suspicion  that  I  knew  the  place  as  well  as  him- 
self—and took  my  leave,  and  returned  to  the  hotel.  My  emo- 
tions upon  thus  visiting  our  early  home — so  full  of  the  liveliest 
associations — ^it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe^ 

It  was  now  Saturday  evening,  which  I  spent  quietly  with  my 
host  and  his  family,  in  talking  over  old  times.  In  the  morning  I 
rose  early,  for  it  seemed  a  sin  to  waste  such  hours  as  these. 
Standing  on  the  northern  stoop  of  the  Keeler  tavern,  I  looked 
upon  the  beautiful  landscape  bounded  by  the  Redding  and  Dan- 
bury  hills,  and  saw  the  glorious  march  of  morning  over  the  scene. 
The  weather  was  dear,  and  the  serenity  of  the  Sabbath  was  in 
the  breath  of  nature :  even  the  breezy  morn  soon  subsided  into 
stillness,  as  if  the  voice  of  God  hallowed  it.  The  birds  seemed  to 
know  that  He  rested  on  this  seventh  day.  As  the  sun  came  up, 
the  fluttering  leaves  sank  into  repose :  no  voice  of  lowing  herd 
or  baying  hound  broke  over  the  hills.  All  was  silent  and  motion- 
less in  the  street :  every  thing  seemed  to  feel  tliat  solemn  com- 
mand— ^Remember  the  Sabbath-day  I— save  only  a  strapping 
Shangliai  cock  in  Mr.  I^ewis^s  yard  over  the  way,  which  stmt- 
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ced,  crowed,  and  chased  the  hens — like  a  very  Mormon — evi- 
dently caring  for  none  of  these  things. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  first  bell  rang.  The  first  stroke  told  me 
thai  it  was  not  the  same  to  which  my  childish  ear  was  aoons- 
tcmied.  Upon  inqoiry,  I  learned  that  on  a  certain  Fourth  of  Jaly, 
•ome  ten  years  back,  it  was  rang  so  merrily  as  to  be  cracked  I 
Had  any  one  asked  me  who  was  likely  to  have  done  this,  I 

•hoald  have  said  J  .  . . .  H ,  and  he  indeed  it  was.    With 

a  good-will,  howeyer,  quite  characteristic  of  him,  he  caused  it 
to  be  r^laoed  by  a  new  one,  and  though  its  tone  is  deeper,  and 
•Tso  more  melodious  than  the  old  one,  I  felt  disappointed,  and 
a  shade  of  sadness  came  over  my  mind. 

On  going  into  the  meeting-house,  I  found  it  to  be  totally 
changed.  The  pulpit,  instead  of  being  at  the  west,  was  at  the 
nwthf  and  the  galleries  had  been  transposed  to  suit  this  new 
arrangement.  The  Puritan  pine  color  of  the  pews  had  given 
way  to  white  paint  The  good  old  oaken  floor  was  covered  b} 
'  Kidderminster  carpets.  The  choir,  instead  of  being  distributed 
Into  four  parts,  and  placed  on  different  sides  of  the  gallery,  was 
aU  packed  together  in  a  heap.  Instead  of  Deacon  Hawley  for 
choriater,  there  was  a  young  man  who  ^^knew  not  Joseph,"  and 
fai  lien  of  a  pitch-pipe  to  give  the  key,  there  was  a  melodeon  to 
lead  the  choir.  Instead  of  Mear,  Old  Hundred,  Aylesbury,  Mont- 
gomery, or  New  Durham — songs  fhll  of  piety  and  pathos,  and  in 
which  the  whole  congregation  simultaneously  Joined — ^tbey  sang 
modem  tunes,  whose  name  and  measure  I  did  not  know.  The 
performance  was  artistic  and  skillful,  but  it  seemed  to  lack  the 
unction  of  a  hearty  echo  from  the  bosom  of  the  assembly,  as  was 
the  saintly  custom  among  the  fathers. 

The  congregation  was  no  less  changed  dian  the  place  itself,  fur 
remember,  I  had  not  been  in  this  building  for  five  and  forty  years. 
The  patriarchs  of  my  boyhood — ^Deacon  Olmstead,  Deacon  Ben- 
edict, Deacon  Hawley,  Granther  Baldwin,  'Squire  Keeler,Natlian 
Smith— were  not  there,  nor  were  their  types  in  their  places.  A 
few  gray-haired  men  I  saw,  having  dim  and  fleeting  semblances 
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to  th«06  Anakhns  of  mj  youthfdl  imaginiitioii,  bat  who  they 
were,  I  could  not  tell.  I  afterward  heard  that  mofit  of  them 
were  the  oompanionB  of  my  early  days,  now  gprown  to  manhood 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  their  parentage — ^blent  with  vest^es 
oi  their  youth — ^thus  at  once  inciting  and  baffling  my  curiosity. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  assembly  was  composed  of  a 
new  generation.  In  seTeral  instances  I  felt  a  strange  sort  of 
embarrassment  as  to  whether  the  person  I  saw  was  the  boy 
grown  up  or  the  papa  grown  down.  It  produces  a  very  odd 
oonfusion  of  ideas  to  realize  in  an  old  man  before  you,  the  play- 
mate of  your  chUdhood,  whom  you  had  forgotten  for  forty  years, 
but  who  in  that  time  has  been  trudging  along  in  life,  at  the  same 
pace  as  yourself  At  first,  every  thing  looked  belittled,  degen- 
erated in  dimensions.  The  house  seemed  small,  the  gaUeries  low, 
the  pulpit  mean.  The  people  appeared  Lilliputian.  These  im- 
pressions soon  passed  ofE^  and  I  began  to  recognize  a  few  per- 
sons around  roe,  William  Hawley  is  just  as  you  would  have 
expected ;  hb  hair  white  as  snow,  his  countenance  mild,  refined,  * 
cheerful^  though  marked  with  threescore  and  ten.  Irad  Haw- 
ley, though  he  has  his  residence  in  *^  Fifth  Avenue,"  spends  his 
summers  here,  and  begins  now  to  look  like  his  father  the  deacon. 
I  thought  I  difK^vered  Gen.  King  in  an  erect  and  martial  form 
in  one  of  the  pews,  but  it  proved  to  be  his  son  Joshua — ^who 
now  occufMes  the  fomily  mansion,  and  worthily  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  house.  As  I  came  out  of  church,  I  was  greeted 
with  many  hearty  shakes  of  the  hand,  but  in  most  cases  I 
could  with  difficulty  remember  those  who»thus  claimed  recog- 
nition. 

The  discourse  was  very  clever,  and  thoroughly  orthodox,  as 
it  should  be,  for  I  found  that  the  Oonfession  and  Covenant  of 
1750  were  still  in  force,  just  as  our  fiEtther  left  them.  Even  the 
eleventh  article  stands  as  it  was — *^  Tou  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  in  which  • 
€k>d  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  Jesus  Ohrist ;  when 
the  righteous  shall  be  acquitted  and  received  to  eternal  life,  and 
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the  wicked  shall  he  sentenced  to  CTerlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
the  deril  and  his  angels.'* 

I  was,  I  confess,  not  a  little  shocked  to  he^  the  account  the 
mbilster  gave  of  the  church  memhers,  for  he  declared  that  they 
wore  ftill  of  evil  thoughts— envy,  Jealoosy,  revenge,  and  all  un> 
eharitablenefls.  He  said  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  could  testify 
that  they  were  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  world  in  general  be- 
lirred,  or  conceived  them  to  be.  Indeed,  he  affirmed  that  it 
todc  a  real  experimental  Ohristian  to  understand  how  totally 
depraved  they  were.  I  was  consoled  at  finding  that  this  was 
not  the  settled  ministep—  Mr.  Olark— but  a  missionary,  accus- 
tomed to  preach  in  certain  lost  places  in  that  awful  Babylon. 
eafled  New  York.  Perhaps  the  sermon  was  adapted  to  the 
people  it  was  designed  for,  but  it  seemed  ill  suited  to  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  such  a  quaint,  primitive  parish  as 
Bidgefield,  which  is  without  an  oyster-cellar,  a  livery  stable,  a 
grog-ehop,  a  lawyer,  a  broker,  a  drunkard,  or  a  pro&ne  swearer. 

This  circumstance  reminded  me  of  an  itinerant  Boanerges, 
who,  in  his  migrations,  half  a  century  ago,  through  western  New 
York,  was  requested  to  prepare  a  sermon  to  be  preached  at  the 
execution  of  an  Indian,  who  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  and 
was  speedily  to  be  hung.  This  he  complied  with,  but  the  con- 
vict escaped,  and  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place.  The  preacher, 
however,  not  liking  to  have  so  good  a  thing  lost,  delivered  it  the 
next  Sabbath  to  a  pious  congregation  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
where  he  chanced  to  be— stating  that  it  was  composed  for  a 
hanging,  but  as  that  did  not  take  place,  he  would  preach  it  now, 
presuming  that  it  would  be  found  appropriate  to  the  occasion! 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  begging  sermon  from  a  young  con 
verted  Jew,  who  undertook  to  prove  that  his  tribe  was  the  most 
interesting  in  the  world,  and  their  conversion  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  millennium.  After  the  sermon  they  took  up  a  contri- 
bution to  aid  him  in  getting  an  education ;  he  also  sold  a  little 
story-book  of  his  conversion  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  copy, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  converted  sister.     I  have  no  objection  to 
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Jfiws,  converted  or  nnoonverted,  but  I  most  say  that  my  reve- 
rence for  the  house  of  God  is  sach  that  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
there  the  chink  of  copper,  which  generally  prevails  in  a  contri- 
botion-box.  Even  that  of  nlver  and  g(Ad  has  no  melody  for 
me,  in  such  a  place.  It  always  reminds  me  painfnlly  of  those 
vulgar  pigeon  dealers  who  were  so  summarily  and  so  properly 
scourged  ont  of  the  Temple. 

The  old  dilapidated  Episcopal  choroh,  which  yon  remember 
on  the  main  street— a  church  not  cmly  without  a  bishop,  but 
without  a  congregation — ^has  given  place  to  a  new  edifice  and 
stated  services,  with  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  worshipers. 
The  Methodists,  who  were  wont  to  assemble,  fifty  years  ago,  in 
Dr.  Baker^s  kitchen,  have  pntup  a  new  house,  white  and  bright, 
and  crowded  every  Sabbath  with  attentive  listeners.  This  church 
numbers  two  hundred  members,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  place. 
Though,  in  its  origin,  it  seemed  to  thrive  upon  the  outcasts  of 
society — ^its  people  are  now  as  respectable  as  those  of  any  other 
religions  society  in  the  town.  No  longer  do  they  choose  to 
worship  in  bams,  schoolhousee,  and  byplaces  :  no  longer  do  they 
affect  leanness,  long  faces,  and  loose,  uncombed  hair :  no  longer 
do  they  cherish  bad  grammar,  low  idioms,  and  the  euphony  of 
a  nasal  twang,  in  preaching.  Their  place  of  worship  is  in  good 
taste  and  good  keeping:  their  dress  is  comely,  and  in  the 
&8hion  of  the  day.  The  preacher  is  a  man  of  education,  refine- 
ment, and  dignity,  and  he  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glark— q^r  father's 
successor— exchange  pulpits,  and  call  each  other  brother !  lias 
not  the  good  time  come  t 

On  Monday  morning,  I  took  a  wide  range  over  the  town  with 
Joshua  King,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  only  the  successor,  but  in 
some  things  the  repetition  of  his  fkther.  He  represents  him  ip 
person — as  I  have  already  intimated — and  has  many  of  his  qua! 
ities.  He  has  remodeled  the  grounds  around  the  old  family  man 
sioD,  amplifying  and  embellishing  them  with  much  judgment 
The  house  itself  is  unchanged,  except  by  paint  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  articles  of  furniture  and  tasteful  decorations — tea- 
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timonials  of  the  proprietor's  repeated  visits  to  Earope.  Her^ 
being  a  bachelor,  he  has  gathered  some  of  his  nieces,  and 
.here  he  receiyes  the  members  of  the  King  dynasty  down  to  the 
third  generation — all  seeming  to  regard  it  as  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  &mily.  The  summer  gathering  is  delightfdl,  bringing  hither 
the  refinements  of  the  best  society  of  New  York,  Philadelpliia, 
and  other  places.  Here  I  spent  some  pleasant  hoars,  meeting, 
of  ooarse,  many  of  the  neighbors,  who  came  to  see  me  with  al- 
most aa  mnoh  curiosity  aa  if  I  had  been  the  veritable  Joyce 
Each. 

In  all  parts  of  the  town  I  was  struck  with  the  evidences  of 
ohange — gentle,  gradual,  it  is  true-— but  still  bespeaking  tlie 
kpM  of  half  a  century.  Along  the  main  street,  the  general 
OQtUne  of  things  is  the  same,  but,  in  detail,  all  is  trans- 
formed, or  at  least  modified.  Most  of  the  old  houses  have 
disappeared,  or  have  undergone  such  mutations  as  hardly  to 
bo  recognized.  New  and  more  expensive  edifices  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there.  If  you  ask  who  are  the  proprietors, 
you  will  be  told — ^Dr.  Perry,  Joshua  King,  Nathan  Smith — 
but  they  are  not  those  whom  we  knew  by  these  names — 
they  are  their  sons,  perhaps  their  grandsons.  Master  Steb- 
bins's  schoolhouse  is  swept  away,  and  even  the  pond  across 
the  road — the  scene  of  many  a  school-day  frolic — is  evaporated  I 
I  am  constantly  struck  with  the  general  desiccation  which  has 
passed  over  the  place ;  many  of  the  brooks,  which  formed  our 
winter  skating  and  sliding  places,  have  vanished.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  the  pool  back  of  Deacon  John  Benedict's  house— 
which  I  always  imagined  to  be  the  scene  of  the  ballad : 

**  What  shall  we  have  for  dinner,  Mrs,  Bond  f 
Theresa  beef  in  the  larder  and  daoks  iu  the  pond : 

Dill,  dill,  dUl,  dill,  dilled, 

Come  here  and  be  killed  !^^ 

OoL  Bradley^s  house,  that  seemed  once  so  awful  and  so  ezdn- 
sire,  is  now  a  dim,  rickety,  and  tenantlesa  odlfioe^  for  sale,  with 
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^  ha  appurtenances,  for  twenty-five  hnndred  dollars  I  la  it 
not  strange  to  see  this  once  proud  tenement,  the  suligeot  of 
blight  and  decay,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  general  proeper^ 
ity  !  Nor  is  this  all:  it  has  just  been  the  subject  of  a  degra- 
ding hoax.  I  must  tell  you  the  story,  for  it  will  show  you  that 
the  march  of  progress  has  invaded  even  Ridgefield. 

About  three  days  since  there  appeared  in  the  village,  a  man 
claiming  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  G^rge  Law.  In  a  mysterious 
manner  he  agreed  to  buy  the  Bradley  estate.  With  equal  mys- 
tery, he  contracted  to  purchase  several  other  houses  in  the 
vicinity.  It  then  leaked  out  that  a  grand  speculation  was  on 
foot :  there  was  to  be  a  railroad  through  Bidgefield ;  the  town 
was  to  be  turned  into  a  city,  and  a  hotel,  resembling  the  Astor 
House,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  dilapidated  shell  now 
upon  the  Bradley  premises  I  An  electric  feeling  soon  ran 
through  the  village ;  speculation  began  to  swell  in  the  bosom 
of  society.  Under  this  impulse,  rocks  rose,  rivers  doubled, 
hills  mounted,  valleys  oscillated.  This  sober  town — anchored 
in  everlasting  granite,  having  defied  the  shook  of  ages — now 
trembled  in  the  hysterical  balance  of  trade. 

Two  days  passed,  and  the  bubble  burst;  the  puff-ball  was 
punctured ;  the  sham  son-in-law  of  George  Law  was  discovered 
to  be  a  lawless  son  of  a  pauper  of  Danbury.  All  his  operations 
were  in  &ot  a  hoax.  At  twelve  o^clook  on  Saturday  night  he 
was  seized,  and  taken  from  his  bed  by  an  independent  oorpa 
under  Gapt.  Lynch.  They  tied  him  fast  to  a  buttonwood-tree 
in  the  main  street,  called  the  Liberty  Pole. 

*•  No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
In  good  opinion  of  the  law :" 

At  all  events,  the  prisoner  deemed  it  a  great  incongruity  to  use 
an  institution  consecrated  to  the  rights  of  man  and  the  cause  of 
freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  the  power  to  seek 
happiness  in  his  own  way;  so  about  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning — finding  it  unpleasant  to  be  in  this  situation  while  tba 
Vol.  I.— 14 
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people  weot  by,  shaking  their  heads,  on  their  way  to  chnrch^- 
he  managed  to  get  out  his  penknife,  cut  his  cords,  and  make  a 
bee-line  for  Bonth  Salem. 

Farther  on,  proceeding  northward,  I  found  that  Dr.  Baker^s 
old  house — its  kitclien  the  cradle  of  Ridgefield  Methodism — ^had 
departed,  and  two  or  three  modem  edifices  were  near  its  site. 
Master  Stebbins^s  house* — from  its  elevated  position  at  the  head 
<d  the  street,  seeming  like  the  guardian  genius  of  the  place — still 
stands,  venerable  alike  from  its  dun  complexion,  its  antique 
fixm,  and  its  historical  remembrances.  Its  days  may  be  set  at 
a  hundred  years,  and  hence  it  is  an  antiquity  in  our  brief  chro- 
nology. It  almost  saw  the  birth  of  Ridgeficld :  it  has  probably 
looked  down  upon  the  buUding  of  every  other  edifice  in  the  street. 
It  presided  over  the  fight  of  1777.  Close  by,  Amold^s  horse  was 
shot  under  him,  and  he,  according  to  tradition,  made  a  flying 
leap  over  a  six-barred  gate,  and  escaped.  Near  its  tlireshold 
the  British  cannon  was  planted,  which  sent  a  ball  into  the  north- 
eastern oomer-post  of  'Squire  Keeler's  tavern,  and  which,  cov- 
ered up  by  a  sliding  shingle,  as  a  relic  too  precious  for  the  open 
air,  is  still  to  be  seen  there. 

Tlie  old  house  I  found  embowered  in  trees — some,  primeval 
elms,  spreading  their  wide  branches  protectingly  over  the  roof, 
stoop,  and  foreground ;  others— sugar-maples,  upright,  symmetri- 
cal, and  deeply  verdant,  as  is  the  wont  of  these  beautiful  children 
of  our  American  forest.  Other  trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
plums,  bending  with  fruit— occupied  the  orchard  grounds  back  of 
the  house.  The  garden  at  the  left  seemed  a  jubilee  of  tomatoes, 
beets,  squashes,  onions,  cucumbers,  beans,  and  pumpkins.  A 
vme  of  the  latter  had  invaded  a  peach-tree,  and  a  huge  oval 
pumpkin,  deeply  ribbed,  and  now  emerging  from  its  bronze  hue 
into  a  golden  yellow,  swung  aloft  as  if  to  proclaim  the  victory. 
By  the  porch  was  a  thick  clambering  grape-vine,  presenting  its 


*  For  an  engraving  of  this  building,  see  Lossing^s  Field  Book,  vol 
i  p.  409. 
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purple  banohes  atmost  to  yonr  month,  as  you  entered  the  door. 
I  knocked,  and  Anne  Stebbins,  my  former  schoolmate,  let  me 
in.  She  was  still  a  maiden,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  prdHiio 
and  progressive  state  of  all  around.  She  did  not  know  me,  bnt 
when  I  told  her  how  I  once  saw  her  climb  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  schoolhouse  wall,  overhead,  and  suggested  the  blae- 
mized  hue  of  her  stockings— she  raUied,  and  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Ton  will  no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  comprehend  the  feetingi 
with  which  I  rambled  over  these  scenes  of  our  boyhood,  and  you 
wUl  forgive,  if  you  can  not  approve,  the  length  of  this  random 
epistle.  I  will  trespass  but  little  further  upon  your  patience. 
I  must  repeat,  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  town,  in  respect  to 
its  roads,  churches,  houses,  lands — all  show  a  general  progress 
in  wealth,  taste,  and  refinement.  Nor  is  this  advance  in  civili- 
zation merely  external.  William  Hawley — a  most  competent 
judge,  as  he  has  been  the  leading  merchant  of  the  place  for  forty 
years — ^mentioned  some  striking  evidences  of  this.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  most  of  the  farmers  were  in  debt,  and 
a  large  part  of  their  lands  were  under  mortgage :  now  not  four 
farms  in  the  place  are  thus  encumbered.  Then  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  men  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time,  and  especially  in 
winter,  at  the  stores  and  taverns,  in  tippling  and  small  gambling. 
This  practice  has  ceased.  Drunkenness,  profane  swearing.  Sab- 
bath-breaking, noisy  night  rows,  which  were  common,  are  now 
almost  wholly  unknown.  There  are  but  two  town  paupers,  and 
these  are  not  indigenous.  Education  is  better,  higher  in  its  stand- 
ard, and  ]a  nearly  universal.  Ideas  of  comfort  in  the  modes  of  life 
are  more  elevated,  the  houses  are  improved,  the  furniture  is  more 
convenient  and  more  abundant.  That  religion  has  not  lost  its 
hold  on  the  conscience,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  three  flour- 
ishing churches  exist;  tl\at  the  duties  of  patriotism  are  not  for- 
gotten, is  evinced  by  a  universal  attendance  at  the  polls  on 
election  days ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  religious  and  po- 
litical discussions  have  lost  th^  acerbity — thus  leaving  the  feel- 
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ing  of  good  neighborhood  more  general,  and  the  tone  of  hnman- 
hy  in  all  thfaigs  more  exalted. 

Is  there  not  enoonragement,  hope,  in  these  things — ^for  Ridge- 
field  ia  not  alone  in  thia  forward  march  of  society  ?  It  is  in  the 
general  tide  of  proeperity— economical,  social,  and  moral — but 
%D  example  of  what  has  been  going  on  all  over  New  England — 
perhaps  over  the  whole  country.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  tlie 
iniquities  in  the  larger  cities;  but  society  even  there,  is  not 
worae  than  formerly :  these  places — their  houses,  streets,  prisons, 
brothels— are  exhausted,  as  by  an  air-pump,  of  all  their  doings, 
good  and  bad,  and  the  seething  mass  of  details  is  doled  out  day 
after  day,  by  the  penny  press,  to  appease  the  hunger  and  tliirst 
of  society  for  excitement.  Thus,  what  was  once  hidden  is  now 
thrown  open,  and  seems  multiplied  and  magnified  by  a  dozen 
powerful  lensee — each  making  the  most  of  it,  and  seeking  to 
outdo  all  others  in  dressing  up  the  show  for  the  public  taste. 
If  you  will  make  the  comparison,  you  will  see  that,  now,  tip- 
ping over  an  omnibus,  or  the  foundering  of  a  ferry-boat,  takes 
up  more  space  in  a  newspaper,  than  did  six  murders  or  a 
dozen  conflagrations  fifty  years  ago.  Then  the  world's  do- 
ings could  be  dispatched  in  a  weekly  folio  of  four  pages,  with 
pica  type ;  now  they  require  forty  pages  of  brevier,  every  day. 
Our  population  is  increasedr— doubled,  quadrupled,  if  you  pleiise 
—but  the  newspaper  press  has  enlarged  its  functions  a  thousand- 
fold. .It  costs  more  paper  and  jirint  to  determine  whether  a  po- 
liceman of  New  York,  was  born  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
than  are  usually  consumed  in  tdling  the  story  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  This  institution — the  Press — has,  in  &ct,  become  a 
microscope  and  a  mirror — seeing  all,  magnifying  all,  reflecting 
all — until  at  last  it  requires  a  steady  brain  to  discover  in  its  shift- 
ing and  passing  panoramas,  tlie  sober,  simple  truth.  So  far  as 
the  subject  of  which  I  am  writing  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  our  cities  seem  more  corrupt  than  formerly,  it  is  only  in 
appearance  and  not  in  reality.  If  we  hear  more  about  the  vices 
of  society,  it  is  beeanae,  in  the  fint  plaooi  things  are  more  ex- 
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poeed  to  the  pnblio  view,  and  in  the  next  plaoe,  the  mora]  stand- 
ards are  higher,  and  henoe  these  evils  are  made  the  snbjeot  el 
louder  and  more  notioeable  oomment.  These  obyions  snggeit- 
tions  will  solve  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  adopting  mf 
oondosions. 

But  however  the  ikct  may  be  as  to  our  larger  cities,  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  all  over  New  England,  at  least,  there  has 
been  a  quiet,  but  earnest  and  steady  march  of  civilization— es- 
pecially within  the  last  forty  years.  The  war  of  1812  was  dis- 
astrous to  our  part  of  the  country ;  disastrous,  I  firmly  believe, 
to  our  whole  country.  In  New  England  it  checked  the  natural  (y 
progress  of  society,  it  impoverished  the  people,  it  debased  their 
manners,  it  corrupted  their  hearts.  Let  others  vaunt  the  glory 
of  war ;  I  shall  venture  to  say  what  I  have  seen  and  known. 
We  have  now  had  forty  years  of  peace,  and  the  happy  ad* 
vances  I  have  noticed — bringing  increased  light  and  comfort 
in  at  every  door,  rich  or  poor,  to  bless  the  inhabitants — are  its 
legitimate  fruits.  The  inherent  tendency  of  our  New  England 
society  is  to  improvement :  give  us  peace,  give  us  tranquillity, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  GU>d  we  shall  continue  to  advance. 

You  will  not  suppose  me  to  say  that  government  can  do 
nothing :  the  prosperity  of  which  I  speak  is  in  a  great  measure 
imputable  to  the  encouragement  given,  for  a  series  of  years,  to 
/vur  domestic  industry.  When  forming  absorbed  society,  a  large 
part  of  the  year  was  lost,  or  worse  than  lost ;  because  tavern 
haunting,  tippling,  and  gambling  were  the  chief  resources  of  men 
in  the  dead  and  dreary  winter  months.  Manufactures  gave 
profitable  occupation  during  this  inclement  period.  Formeriy 
the  markets  were  remote,  and  we  all  know,  fi-om  the  records  of 
universal  history,  that  formers  without  the  stimulus  of  ready 
markets,  sink  into  indolence  and  indifference.  The  protection, 
the  encouragement,  the  stimulating  of  our  manufocturing  and 
mechanical  industry,  created  home  markets  in  every  valley,  along 
every  stream — ^thus  rousing  the  taste,  energy,  and  ambition  of 
the  fiinners  within  reach  of  these  po-vading  influences.    Ridge- 
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field  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  manofacturing  town ;  but  the 
benefioent  operation  of  the  multiplying  and  diversifying  of  the  oo- 
oopations  of  society,  has  reached  this,  as  it  has  every  other  town 
and  Tillage  in  the  State,  actually  transforming  the  condition  of 
the  people,  by  increasmg  their  wealth,  multiplying  their  com- 
ibrts,  enlarging  then:  minds,  elevating  their  sentiments :  in  short, 
inoreasing  their  happiness. . 

The  importance  of  the  &ot  I  state — the  progress  and  iinprove- 
nifiiit  of  the  country  towns — is  plain,  when  we  consider  tliat  here, 
and  not  in  the  great  cities^— New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadel- 
phia— are  the  hope,  strength,  and  g^ory  of  our  nation.  Here, 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  are  indeed  the  migority  of  the 
people,  and  here  there  is  a  weight  of  sober  thought,  just  judg- 
ment, and  virtuous  feeling,  that  will  serve  aa  rudder  and  ballast 
to  our  country,  whatever  weather  may  betide. 

Aa  I  have  so  recently  traveled  through  some  of  the  finest  and 
moat  renowned  portions  of  the  European  continent,  I  find  my- 
self constantly  comparing  the  towns  and  villages  which  I  see 
here  with  these  foreign  lands.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  there  are 
in  continental  Europe  no  such  country  towns  and  villages  as 
those  of  New  England  and  some  other  portions  of  this  country. 
Not  only  the  exterior  but  the  interior  is  totally  dififerent.  The 
villages  there  resemble  the  squalid  suburbs  of  a  city :  the  people 
are  like  their  houses — ^poor  and  subservient — ^narrow  in  intellect, 
feeling,  and  habits  of  thought.  I  know  twenty  towns  in  France 
—having  from  two  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  where,  if  you  ex- 
cept the  prefects,  mayors,  notaries,  and  a  few  other  persons  in  each 
place— there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  rises  to  the  least  independ- 
ence of  thought,  or  even  a  moderate  elevation  of  character.  All 
the  power,  all  the  thought,  all  the  genius,  all  the  expanse  of  in- 
tellect, are  centered  at  Pans.  The  blood  of  the  country  is  drawn 
to  this  seat  and  center,  leaving  the  limbs  and  members  cold  and 
pulseless  as  those  of  a  corpse. 

How  different  is  it  in  this  country :  the  life,  vigor,  power  of 
these  United  States  are  diffused  through  a  thousand  veins 
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and  arterieB  over  the  whole  people,  every  limb  nourished, 
every  member  invigorated  I  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boa 
ton  do  not  give  law  to  this  country ;  that  comes  from  the  people, 
the  mc^ority  of  whom  resemble  those  I  have  described  at  Ridge- 
field — farmers,  mechanics,  mannfiujtnrers,  merchants — ^independ 
ent  in  their  circumstances,  and  sober,  religions,  virtuous  in  theit 
habits  of  thought  and  conduct.  I  make  allowance  for  the  sinister 
influence  of  vice,  which  abounds  in  some  places ;  for  the  debasing 
effects  of  demagogism  in  our  politicians ;  for  the  corruption  of 
selfish  and  degrading  interests,  cast  into  the  general  current  of 
public  feeling  and  opinion.  I  admit  that  these  sometimes  make 
the  nation  swerve,  for  a  time,  from  the  path  of  wisdom,  but  the 
wandering  is  neither  wide  nor  long.  The  preponderating  na- 
tional mind  is  just  and  sound,  and  if  danger  comes,  it  will  mani- 
fest its  power  and  avert  it. 

But  I  must  close  this  long  letter,  and  with  it  bid  adieu  to 
my  birthplace.  Farewdl  to  Ridgefieldl  Its  soil  is  indeed 
stubborn,  its  climate  severe,  its  creed  rigid;  yet  where  is 
the  landscape  more  smiling,  tlie  sky  more  glorious,  the  earth 
more  cheering?  Where  is  society  more  kindly,  neighbor- 
hood more  equal,  life  more  tranquil?  Where  is  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity  higher,  life  more  blest?  Where  else  can  you 
find  two  thousand  country  people,  with  the  refinements  of  the 
city — ^their  fBTxna  unmortgaged,  their  speech  unblemished  with 
oaths,  their  breath  uncontaminated  with  alcohol,  their  poor- 
house  without  a  single  native  pauper! 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  Jocosely,  that  New  Hampshire  is  a 
good  place  to  come  from :  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
Bidgefield  is  a  good  place  to  go  to.  Should  I  ever  return  there 
to  end  my  days,  this  may  be  my  epitaph : 

My  faults  forgotten,  and  my  bIdb  foigiven,— 
Let  this,  my  tranqail  birthplace,  be  my  grave : 

Ab  in  my  yoath  I  deemM  it  nearest  heaven — 
60  here  1  give  to  God  the  breath  He  gave  I 

Yours  ever,  8.  G.  Q. 
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Here,  my  dear  C . . . .,  endeth  the  first  lesson  of  my 
life— that  portion  of  it  which  pertaineth  to  Ridge- 
field.  Peradventure  this  has  been  drawn  out  in  such 
length  as  to  have  taxed  your  patience  beyond  endu- 
rance. If  such  be  the  truth,  I  beg  to  offer  as  pallia- 
tion, that  to  me  these  scenes,  incidents,  and  charac- 
ters— simple  and  commonplace  though  they  be — seem 
not  unworthy  of  being  recorded,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  are  thus  common,  and  therefore  are  repre- 
sentatives of  our  New  England  village  people  as  they 
were  a  brief  half  century  ago,  and  as  they  are  now. 
If  as  such,  they  present  a  spectacle  of  little  interest — 
I  beg  to  suggest  further,  that  the  picture  at  least 
affords  a  means  of  measuring  the  silent  but  steady 
advance  of  society  among  us ;  thus  refuting  the  cal- 
umnies of  the  misanthrope,  and  vindicating  the  hopes 
of  the  sincere  lover  of  mankind.  I  admit  that  the 
scale  upon  which  my  observations  are  made — that  of 
a  mere  country  village— is  small,  but  in  proportion 
to  its  minuteness,  is  the  certainty  of  the  conclusions 
we  may  draw.  A  survey  of  a  great  city  or  a  large 
space  of  country,  may  be  deceptive  from  its  extent 
and  the  complexity  of  its  details ;  but  in  respect  to 
such  a  community  as  that  I  have  described,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  mistaken.  The  progress  there  in  wealth, 
taste,  refinement,  morals — all  that  constitutes  civiliza- 
tion— is  as  certain  as  the  advance  of  time.  Nor  is 
this  village  an  exception  to  the  tendency  of  things  in 
American  socictv:  it  mav  differ  in  the  celerity  of  its 
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progress,  but  in  its  general  experience.it  anquestion* 
ably  sympathizes  with  New  England  at  large,  and  to 
some  extent  with  the  entire  United  States. 

And  one  thing  more :  if  Ridgefield  is  thus  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  England  village,  Tmay  remark 
that  here  the  comparison  ends :  at  least,  there  are  no 
such  villages  in  any  portion  of  the  Old  World:  none 
where  the  whole  people  are  thus  independent  in  their 
circumstances ;  where  all  are  thus  educated,  so  fiur  as 
to  be  able  to  form  just  opinions  upon  the  great  ques- 
tions of  life,  in  religion,  government,  and  morals; 
none  where  the  people,  conscious  of  their  power,  are 
thus  in  the  habit  of  forming  their  own  opinions  from 
their  own  reflections ;  none  where  the  majority  are 
thus  living  on  their  own  lands  and  in  their  own  tene- 
ments ;  none  where  a  general  sentiment  of  equality 
and  good  neighborhood  thus  levels  the  distinctions  of 
wealth  and  condition  ;  none  where  religion  and  edu- 
cation, left  to  the  free  will  of  the  people,  thus  fur- 
nish, in  the  schoolhouses  and  the  churches,  the  chief 
visible  and  permanent  monuments  of  society. 

The  view  I  have  taken  suggests  also  another  idea, 
and  that  is  the  radical  difference  between  the  consti- 
tution of  things  in  our  country  and  all  others.  In 
all  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  power,  genius,  intel- 
ligence of  each  country  is  centralized  in  the  capital 
It  is  and  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  design 
of  kings  and  princes  of  all  dynasties,  to  make  the 
seat  of  the  government  the  focal  point  of  light — of 
14* 
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learning,  taste,  fsishion,  wealth,  and  influence.  The 
J  Court  is  not  only  the  head  but  the  heart  of  the  body 
politic :  the  country — the  people  at  large — the  limbs 
and  members  —  are  but  the  subservient  tools  and 
instruments  of  the  privileged  orders,  who  rule  not 
only  by  divine  right,  but  first  and  foremost  for  their 
own  benefit 

In  our  system,  this  is  reversed.  Diffusion — an 
equal  distribution  of  power  and  privilege  to  every 
individual — ^is  the  law  in  government  and  society, 
here.  It  is  curious — ^it  is  animating  and  cheering 
to  see  the  effect  of  this,  in  its  tendency  to  raise 
all  up  to  a  respectable  standard  of  intelligence  and 
refinement.  Compare  the  people  of  the  villages 
of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  or  Eng- 
land even,  with  those  of  Ridgefield,  or  any  other 
of  our  vUlages,  and  see  the  amazing  difference : 
the  first,  rude,  ignorant,  servile;  the  other,  intelli- 
gent, modest,  manly — accustomed  to  respect  others, 
but  extorting  respect  in  return.  Let  any  one  go 
into  the  houses  of  the  country  mechanics  and  la- 
borers of  Europe,  and  he  will  see  ignorance,  squalid- 
ness,  and  degradation,  which  admits  of  no  remedy 
and  offers  no  hope  of  improvement :  let  him  go  into 
the  houses  of  the  same  classes  in  the  places  to  which  I 
refer,  and  he  will  find  intelligence,  comfort,  and  a  con- 
stant, cheering,  stimulating  expectation  of  advance- 
ment in  their  circumstances.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  of  these,  and  such  as  these — ^the  toiling 
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million — the  majority  of  all  nations  are  compoeecL 
Say  not,  then,  that  I  have  written  these  light  and 
hasty  sketches  in  vain ! 


LETTER  XXI. 

liurMM  to  Sidg^JUUr—Fair^weU  to  Bims—Danbvry—Jfy  new  VoeaHUm^ 
A  B49ohtiionary  Pairiortk — Zj/V  in  a  OovmJbry  Stof—Bommtikmme  • 
My  Brolik€r^U^4Mo^Lawy«r  Eatck, 

Mt  dkab  O****** 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1808,  as  I  have 
intimated,  that  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  my  pros- 
pects. My  eldest  sister  had  married  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Cooke,  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Danbury. 
He  was  a  merchant,  and  being  in  want  of  a  clerk, 
offered  me  the  place.  It  was  considered  a  desirable 
situation  by  my  parents,  and  overlooking  my  me- 
chanical aptitudes,  they  accepted  it  at  once,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  I  found  myself  installed  in  a  coun- 
try store. 

This  arrangement  gratified  my  love  of  change,  com- 
mon to  the  young  and  inexperienced.  At  the  same 
time,  Danbury  was  a  much  more  considerable  town 
than  Ridgefield,  and  going  to  live  there  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  advancement,  especially  as  I 
was  to  exchange  my  uncertain  prospects  for  a  posi- 
tive profession.      However,   I  little  comprehended 
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what  it  meant  to  say  farewell  to  home :  I  have  since 
learned  its  significance.  In  thus  bidding  adieu  to 
the  paternal  roof,  we  part  with  youth  forever — words 
of  mournful  import,  which  every  succeeding  year,  to 
the  very  end,  impresses  on  the  heart.  We  part  with 
the  spring-tide  of  life,  which  strews  every  path  with 
flowers,  fills  the  air  with  poetry,  and  the  heart  with 
rejoicing.  We  part  with  that  genial  spirit  which 
endows  fianiliar  objects — ^brooks,  lawns,  play -grounds, 
hillsides — ^with  its  own  sweet  illusions  :  we  bid  adieu 
to  this  and  its  fairy  companionships.  Even  if,  in 
after  life,  we  return  to  the  scenes  of  our  childhood, 
they  have  lost  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  in  its  place 
we  see  the  wrinkles  of  that  age  which  has  graven  its 
hard  lines  upon  our  hearts. 

Farewell  to  home  implies  something  even  yet  more 
serious:  we  relinquish,  and  ofl«n  with  exultation, 
the  tender  providence  of  parents,  in  order  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  dread  responsibilities  of  independence. 
What  seeming  infatuation  it  is,  that  renders  us  thus 
impatient  of  the  guidance  of  those  who  gave  us  being, 
and  who  are  on  earth  the  brightest  reflection  of  heav- 
en— making  us  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  spread  our 
imtried  sails  upon  an  untried  sea,  and  upon  a  voyage 
which  involves  all  the  chances — evil  as  well  as  good — 
of  existence.  And  yet  it  is  not  infatuation — it  is  in- 
stinct. We  can  not  always  be  young ;  we  can  not  all 
remain  under  the  paternal  roof.  The  old  birds  push 
the  young  ones  from  the  nest,  and  force  them  to  a 
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trial  oi  their  wings.  It  is  the  system  of  nature  that 
impels  us  to  go  forth  and  try  our  fortunes,  and  it  is 
a  kind  Providence,  after  all,  which  thus  endues  us 
with  courage  for  the  outset  of  our  uncertwn  career. 

I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  my  new  voca- 
tion  was  very  different  from  what  I  had  expected, 
and  very  different  ifrom  my  accustomed  way  of  life. 
My  habits  had  been  active,  my  employments  chiefly 
abroad — ^in  the  open  air.  I  was  accustomed  to  be  fre* 
quently  on  horseback,  and  to  make  excursions  to  the 
neighboring  towns ;  I  had  also  enjoyed  large  person- 
al liberty,  which  I  failed  not  to  use  in  rambling  over 
the  fields  and  forests.  All  this  was  now  changed.  My 
duties  lay  exclusively  in  the  store,  and  this  seemed 
now  my  prison.  From  morning  to  night  I  remained 
here,  and  as  our  business  was  not  large,  I  had  many 
hours  upon  my  hands  with  nothing  to  do,  but  to  con- 
sider the  weariness  of  my  situation.  My  brother-in- 
law  was  always  present,  and  being  a  man  of  severe 
aspect  and  large  ubiquitous  eyes,  I  felt  a  sort  of  re- 
straint, which,  for  a  time,  was  agonizing.  I  had  con- 
sequently pretty  sharp  attacks  of  homesickness,  a 
disease  which — save  that  it  is  not  dangerous — is  one 
of  the  most  distressing  to  which  suffering  humanity 
is  exposed. 

This  state  of  sin  and  misery  continued  for  some 
weeks,  during  which  time  I  actually  revolved  various 
plans  of  escape  from  my  confinement — such  as  steal- 
ing away  at  night,  making  my  way  to  Norwalk,  get- 
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ting  on  board  a  sloop,  and  going  as  cabin-boy  to  the 
West  Indies.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  small 
impulse  might  have  set  me  upon  some  such  mad  ex- 
pedition. By  degrees,  however,  I  became  habitu- 
ated to  my  occupation,  and  as  my  situation  was  eli- 
gible in  other  respects,  I  found  myself  ere  long, 
reoondled  to  it 

The  fieither  and  mother  of  my  brother-in-law  were 
aged  people  living  with  him,  in  the  same  house,  and 
as  one  &mily.  They  were  persons  of  great  amiability 
and  excellence  of  character :  the  former.  Col.  Cooke, 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  but  he  had  still  the  perfect 
exercise  of  his  &culties,  and  though  he  had  ceased 
all  business,  he  was  cheerful,  and  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  passing  events.     His  career*  had  been  one  of 

*  Colond  JoMtph  Plait  Oooie,  non  of  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke,  of  Stratdeld, 
now  Bridgeport,  was  one  of  fourteen  children,  and  bom  Deo.  24, 1729, 
(old  atyle) :  Nov.  88, 1769,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Benedict:  he  died 
Feb.  S,  1816.  Their  children  were  Joseph  P.  Cooke,  Thomas  Cooke, 
Elisabeth  Cooke,  Daniel  Benedict  Cooke,  and  Amoe  Cooke— tlie  latter, 
my  brother-in-law,  born  Oct.  11, 1773,  and  deceased  Nov.  18, 1810.  The 
Bev.  Samuel  Cooke,  now  (1856)  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New 
York,  is  a  son  of  Daniel  B.  Cooke,  who  was  Judge  of  Probate  at  Dan- 
bury  for  a  number  of  years.  To  his  brother,  Joseph  P.  Cooke,  I  am  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  following  incidents. 

Col.  Joseph  P.  Cooke  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1750.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  Danbury,  and  when  the  BriUsh,  under  Tryon,  having 
landed  at  Campo  Point,  on  Long  Inland  Sound,  April  25, 1777,  march- 
ed upon  that  place,  he  was  colonel  of  the  militia  there.  Having  advice 
of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Gen.  Silliman, 
giving  the  information  he  had  acquired,  and  asking  for  troops,  ammu- 
nition, and  instructions.  This  messenger,  coming  suddenly  upon  the 
invading  army,  was  fired  upon,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 

General  Silliman,  who  was  attached  to  the  Connecticut  militia,  was 
upon  his  farm  at  Fairfield,  when  he  hoard  of  the  British  expedition. 
He  immediately  dispatched  messengers  to  arouse  the  people,  and  set 
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great  activity  and  usefulness.  During  the  Revolution 
he  was  a  colonel  of  the  Connecticut  militia,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Gen.  Wooster,  in  the  retreat  from  Dan- 
bury,  the  command  devolved  upon  him,  the  next  in 
rank.  He  was  greatly  esteemed,  not  only  by  the  com* 
munity,  but  by  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  acquaintance  of  Lafayette,  Bochambeau, 
and  De  Grasse,  whom  he  entertained  at  his  house.  He 


ont  himself  for  Beading.  Here  he  was  joined  hy  the  fiery  Arnold  and 
the  experienced  Wooeter :  altogether  they  had  abont  seven  hundred 
men— mostly  raw  militia,  fresh  from  their  fkrms. 

So  rapid  was  the  march  of  the  British,  that  the  people  of  Danbory 
were  not  informed  of  their  danger,  till  the  enemy  were  within  eight 
miles  of  the  town.  Knowing  that  the  pablio  stores  were  their  object, 
and  well  advised  of  the  terrors  of  a  British  marauding  army,  the  wb<de 
place  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  and  alarm.  Those  who  could 
fly,  sought  safety  in  the  woods  and  adjacent  villages,  taking  their  wo- 
men and  children  with  them.  The  sick  and  decrepit  remained,  with 
a  few  persons  to  take  care  of  them. 

There  were  no  means  of  defense  in  the  place :  abont  a  hundred  and 
fifty  militia,  without  ammunition,  under  Colonels  Cooke  and  Hunting- 
ton, were  there,  but  retired  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Having 
marqikBd  through  Weeton  and  Beading,  Tryon  and  his  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  reached  Danbury  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  subsequent 
to  their  landing.  Insult  to  the  people  and  conflagration  of  the  buildings, 
public  and  private,  followed.  The  only  houses  intentionally  spared  by 
the  enemy  were  those  of  the  tones ;  some  other  dwellings,  however, 
escaped.  Nineteen  houses,  one  meeting-house,  and  twenty  stores  and 
bams,  with  their  contents,  were  destroyed. 

The  scenes  enacted  in  this  tragedy  were  in  the  highest  degree  appall- 
ing. Among  the  articles  consumed  were  three  thousand  barrels  of  pork. 
The  &t  of  these  ran  in  rivers  of  flame  in  the  gutters,  while  the  soldien, 
intoxicated  with  liquors  they  had  procured,  yelled  like  demons  amid 
the  conflagration,  or  reeled  throuf^h  the  streets,  or  lay  down,  likcswine, 
in  by-places.  It  adds  horror  to  the  scene  to  know  that  a  portion  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  town  opened  their  arms  to  the  enemy,  and  saw  with 
rejoicing  the  ruin  and  vengeance  wrought  upon  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bora. 
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was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation, 
and  subsequently  filled  the  various  offices  of  judge  of 
the  County  Court,  judge  of  Probate,  and  member  of 
the  Governor's  council — receiving  for  many  years  a 
larger  popular  vote  than  any  other  individual  of  that 
body.  His  style  of  living  was  liberal,  and  with  a 
lai^  famUy,  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  like 
one  of  the  patriarchs  of  old— dignified,  tranquil — 
loving  and  beloved.    In  manner  and  dress,  he  was 


Eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day  (Sunday,  April  S7),  while  the 
whole  ooantry  aronnd  wae  lighted  wiUi  the  fiamee  of  Danbaiy,  Tryon, 
hearing  that  the  militia  were  gathering  from  all  qnartere  to  attack  him, 
began  a  rapid  retreat,  taking  the  roote  through  Ridgebary  and  Ridge- 
iald. 

Oen.  Wooeter,  who  had  been  joined  by  Col.  Cooke  and  his  men,  ctom- 
log  from  Reading,  overtook  the  enemy  about  two  miles  north  of  Rid^- 
Aeld-fttreet.  One  of  hia  aids  was  Stephen  Rowe  Bradley,  afterward, 
for  sixteen  years,  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Vermont.  A  nnuirt 
skirmish  ensued,  and  forty  British  prisoners  were  taken.  Unfortunate- 
ly, at  this  critical  moment,  Wooeter  fell,  fiitally  wounded  by  a  buUct-shot 
in  the  groin.  This  caused  a  temporary  panic,  during  which  the  enemy 
puiihe<l  on  toward  Ridgefield.  Here,  however,  at  the  hcMl  of  the  street, 
they  were  met  by  the  impetuous  Arnold,  who,  with  only  two  hundred 
men  behind  a  stone  wall,  boldly  confronted  them.  After  a  timof^tliey 
were  driven  back,  and  the  British  made  their  way  to  their  point  of  em- 
barkment.  The  untimely  fall  of  Wooster  probably  only  saved  them 
fh>m  surrender,  or  ignominious  loss  and  defeat.  • 

Among  the  stores  burned  in  Danbury  was  that  of  Col.  Cooke — ^witli 
a  loss  of  one  thousand  pounds.  The  British  soldiers  occupied  his  house, 
where  they  had  a  riotous  time.  An  old  negro  slave,  who  was  left  be- 
hind, waited  upon  them,  and  contrived  to  prevent  a  good  deal  of  dam- 
age. When  the  marauders  heard  that  the  Americans  were  coming' 
they  took  some  bundles  of  straw,  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  fled.  Tiio 
old  negro  put  out  the  flames,  and  thus  saved  his  master's  dwelling.  For 
this  he  had  his  fVeedom,  and  ever  after  was  supported  and  cherished, 
with  the  consideration  due  to  his  conduct. 

The  following  original  letter—placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mrs.  Stites, 
granddaughter  of  Colonel  Cooke — not  only  throws  some  pleasing  light 
upon  his  character,  but  it  presents  facts  of  the  deepeet  and  most  trogio 
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Strongly  marked  with  the  Washingtonian  era :  he  was 
sedate,  courteous,  methodical  in  all  his  ways:  he 
wore  breeches,  knee-buckles,  shoe-buckles,  and  a 
cocked  hat,  to  the  last.  The  amenity  and  serenity 
of  his  countenance  and  conduct,  bespoke  the  refined 
gentleman  and  disciplined  Christian.  His  wife  was 
a  sister  of  the  Sev.  Noah  Benedict,  of  Woodbury, 
and  inherited  the  traditionary  talent  of  that  branch 
of  the  Benedict  family.    Never  have  I  seen  a  more 


interest    It  was  written  while  he  was  at  New  York  attending  to  )Js 
dnties  there  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

[Letter  from  CMond  Choke  to  Me  eon  Amae  Ooole,] 

Nkw  Yoke,  Jane  8,  176^. 
Kt  dxab  unuc  Son  : 

Yoar  letter  of  the  80th  ultimo  oar^e  safe  to  hand,  bat  I  had  not  time 
to  return  yon  an  answer  by  the  same  post,  and  this  may  often  happen 
by  reason  of  my  quarters  being  on  Long  Island.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  your  mamma  enjoys  a  tolerable  state  of  health,  and  I  doubt  not 
bat  that  you  will  always  be  very  attentive  to  her  comfort.  Should  she 
in  any  good  measure  recover  her  strength,  I  fear  she  will  undertake 
some  business  which  may  be  detrimental  to  her  health.  Whenever  you 
observe  any  thing  of  that  kind,  I  would  have  you  suggest  the  thought 
to  her,  in  a  very  dutiful  manner,  telling  her  that  you  do  it  at  my  de- 
sire. Piatt  did  very  well  in  taking  the  method  you  mentioned  for 
getting  Daniel  to  New  Haven.  I  hope  the  Society  will  adopt  some  plan 
for  going  forward  with  building  the  meeting-house,  for  until  they  do,  I 
wish  not  to  see  the  Courts  held  in  Dan  bury.  I  am  not,  however,  appre- 
hensive that  the  Assembly  will  repeal  the  act. 

There  are  now  six  members  of  Congress,  who  board  at  Mr.  Hunt's. 
Onr  accommodations  are  very  good,  and  we  have  no  rats  to  annoy  us. 
We  have  been  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  President  and  most  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  who  all  admire  our  situation,  which  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  the  whole  city,  of  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor 
and  on  the  stocks  (of  which  there  are  a  very  considerable  number,  one 
of  which  being  a  ship  of  about  three  hundred  tons,  we  saw  launched 
yesterday),  and  of  every  vessel  that  either  goes  out  or  comes  in,  of 
which  we  see  forty  or  fifty  under  sail  at  the  same  time.  But  amidst  all 
these  pleasing  soenes  there  is  something  that  damps  our  apiritB,  and 
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pleasing  spectacle  than  this  reverend  couple — at  the 
age  of  fourscore — ^both  smoking  their  pipes  in  the 
evening,  with  two  generations  around  them,  all  look- 
ing with  affectionate  veneration  upon  the  patriarchal 
pair. 

My  brother-in-law  was  a  man  of  decided  character, 
and  his  portrait  deserves  a  place  in  these  annals.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  had  been  qualified 
fiMT  the  bar,  but  his  health  was  feeble,  and  therefore 
—chiefly  for  occupation — he  succeeded  to  the  store 


1  a  gloom  over  the  whole.  At  about  half  a  mUe*s  distance  from  oar 
lodginga,  Ilea  the  wreck  of  a  ahip  which  was  the  Jeney  Prison  Ship, 
from  which  so  many  thousands  of  oar  poor  countrymen,  who  had  the 
misfbrtune  during  the  late  war  to  be  taken  prisoners,  were  thrown.  I 
wish  I  could  say  buried,  for  then  some  part  of  the  British  inhumanity 
would  have  been  concealed,  but  that  was'  not  the  case.  The  banks  near 
which  this  Prison  ship  lay  are  high  and  sandy.  The  dead  bodies  of  our 
friends,  only  wrapped  up  in  old  blankets,  were  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bank,  and  the  sand  drawn  over  them.  Soon  after  we  came  to  live  upon 
Long  Island,  several  of  us  took  a  walk  that  way,  and  were  struck  with 
horror  at  beholding  a  large  number  of  human  bones,  some  fragments  of 
iieah  not  quite  consumed,  with  many  pieces  of  old  blankets  lying  upon  the 
shore.  In  consequence  of  a  representation  made  to  Congress,  they  were 
aeon  after  taken  up  and  buried.  But  walking  along  the  same  pbce  not 
many  days  ago,  we  saw  a  number  more  which  were  washed  out,  and  at- 
tempting to  bury  them  ourselves,  we  found  the  bank  full  of  them. 
Such  conduct  has  fixed  a  atain  upon  the  British  character  which  will  not 
soon  be  wiped  off. 

The  weather  has  been  so  very  tempestuous  this  day,  that  none  of  us 
have  attempted  to  cross  the  ferry,  which  is  the  first  time  we  have  fidled 
since  we  have  been  here. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  observe  by  your  last  letter  that  you  improve 
both  in  writing  and  composing  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  give  frequent  in- 
stanoes  of  improvement  in  the  same  way. 

Give  my  kind  love  to  your  mamma  and  all  the  family,  and  tell  Piatt 
1  intend  to  write  him  by  the  next  post.  These  frt>m  your  affectionate 
rarent,  Joasni  P.  Cooks. 

Maater  Amos  Cooxb. 
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which  his  fieither  had  kept  before  him.  Being  in  easy 
circumstances,  he  made  no  great  efforts  in  business. 
Though,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  of  stern  aspect,  and 
his  manners  were  somewhat  cold  and  distant,  he  was 
always  a  gentleman,  and  his  substantial  character  that 
of  a  just  and  kind  man.  In  business,  he  treated  peo- 
ple respectfully,  but  he  never  solicited  custom:  he 
showed,  but  never  recommended  his  goods.  If  his 
advice  were  asked,  he  offered  it  without  regard  to  his 
own  interest.  He  gave  me  no  instructions,  but  left 
me  to  the  influence  of  his  example.  He  was  of  a 
highly  religious  turn  of  mind,  not  merely  performing 
the  accustomed  duties  of  a  Christian,  but  making  de- 
votional books  a  large  part  of  his  study.  Perhaps 
he  was  conscious  of  failing  health,  and  already  heard 
the  monitory  voice  of  that  disease  which  was  ere  long 
to  terminate  his  career. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasures 
of  cultivated  society,  and  however  grave  he  might 
be  in  his  general  air  and  manner,  he  was  particularly 
gratified  with  the  visits  of  a  man,  in  all  things  his 
opposite — Moses  Hatch,  then  a  leading  lawyer  in 
Danbury.  Mr.  Cooke  was  tall,  emaciated,  somewhat 
bent,  with  a  large  head,  and  large  melancholy  eyes. 
His  look  was  gravity  itself,  his  air  meditative,  his 
movements  measured,  slow,  and  wavering.  'Squire 
Hatch,*  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  short,  full-chested, 

*  Moms  Hatch  was  born  iit  Kent,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  ▲.  x>.  1780, 
and  died  at  the  same  place  in  1820,  on  his  return  ftrom  Saratoga,  whcrt 
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perpendicular,  and  with  a  short,  quick,  emphatic  step. 
Hia  eye  was  small,  gray,  and  twinkling;  his  lips  sharp 
and  dose-set,  his  hair  erect  and  combed  back,  giving 
to  his  face  the  keen  expression  of  the  old-fashioned 
flinty  set  in  a  gun-lock.  You  expected,  of  course,  on 
the  least  movement  to  see  the  fire  fiy;  he  was,  in 
ftot,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  wit  no  less  than  his 
learning,  and  he  seldom  opened  his  mouth  without 
making  a  report  of  one  or  both. 

This  person  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  store,  and 
the  long  winter  which  commenced  soon  after  I  en- 
tered upon  my  apprenticeship,  was  not  a  little  enli- 
vened by  his  conversations  with  my  master.  It  fre- 
quently happened  during  the  deep  snows,  that  the 
day  passed  without  a  single  customer,  and  on  these 
oooasions,  Lawyer  Hatch  was  pretty  sure  to  make  us 
a  visit.  It  was  curious  to  see  these  two  men — an- 
tipodes in  character — attracted  to  each  other  as  if  by 
contradiction.  My  brother-in-law  evidently  found  a 
pleasant  relaxation  in  the  conversation  of  his  neigh- 
bor, embellished  with  elegant  wit  and  varied  learn- 
ing, while  the  latter  derived  equal  gratification  from 
the  serious,  solid,  manly  intellect  of  his  friend.     In 


he  hmd  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Ho  gradaated  at  Yalo  in 
1800,  with  high  honors,  delivering  a  poem  on  the  occasion.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  always  thought  the  cause  of  his  client  just,  and  with  that 
feeling,  he  generally  succeeded  in  cases  before  a  jury.  lie  seems  to 
have  had  a  sort  of  somnambulic  habit,  and  when  an  interesting  case 
WHS  on  his  mind,  or  he  was  preparing  for  it,  he  would  f:o  through  with 
his  argnment  in  his  sleep,  addressing  the  court  and  jury,  with  much 
the  iMina  method  he  otuaUy  adopted  in  the  actual  trial. 
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general  the  former  was  the  talker,  and  the  latter  the 
listener ;  yet  sometimes  the  conversation  became  dis- 
cussion, and  a  keen  trial  of  wit,  versus  logic,  ensued. 
The  lawyer  always  contended  for  victory,  my  brother- 
in-law  for  the  truth  :  the  one  was  influenced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  easy  practices  of  his  profession ;  the  other  by 
the  stern  habit  of  his  conscience  and  character. 

The  precise  form  of  these  conversations  has  van 
ished  firom  my  mind,  but  some  of  the  topics  remain. 
I  recollect  long  talks  about  the  embargo,  non-inter- 
course, and  other  Jeffersonian  measures,  which  were 
treated  with  unsparing  ridicule  and  reproach :  anec- 
dotes and  incidents  of  Napoleon,  who  excited  mingle 
admiration  and  terror,  with  observations  upon  public 
men,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America.  I  remember 
also  a  very  keen  discussion  upon  Berkeley's  theory  of 
the  idealty  of  nature,  mental  and  material,  which  so 
far  excited  my  curiosity,  that  finding  the  "  Minute 
Philosopher,"  by  that  author,  in  the  family  library, 
I  read  it  through  with  great  interest  and  attention. 
The  firequent  references  to  Shakspeare,  in  these  con- 
versations, led  me  to  look  into  his  works,  and — ^incited 
by  the  recommendations  of  my  sister — I  read  them 
through,  somewhat  doggedly,  seeking  even  to  pene- 
trate the  more  difficult  and  obscure  passages. 

It  frequently  happened  that  my  master — owing  to 
tne  influence  of  disease — was  aflFected  with  depreii- 
sion  of  spirits,  and  the  lawyer's  best  wit  and  choicest 
stories  were  expended  without  even  exciting  a  smile. 
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Not  discouraged,  but  rather  stimulated  by  such  ad- 
versity, he  usually  went  on,  and  was  pretty  sure,  at 
last,  to  strike  the  vein,  as  Moses  did  the  water  in 
the  rock,  and  a  gush  of  uncontrollable  laughter  was 
the  result  I  remember  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Cooke 
oat  for  a  long  time,  looking  moodily  into  the  fire, 
whDc  'Squire  Hatch  went  on  telling  stories,  chiefly 
about  clergymen,  of  which  he  had  a  great  assortment. 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  scene. 

"  I  know  not  why  it  is  so,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  but 
the  &ct  is  undeniable,  that  the  most  amusing  anec- 
dotes are  about  clergymen.  The  reason  perhaps  is, 
that  incongruity  is  the  source  of  humorous  associa 
tions,  and  this  is  evidently  the  most  frequent  and 
striking  in  a  profession  which  sets  apart  its  members 
as  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  a  certain  gravity 
of  character  and  demeanor,  of  which  the  black  coat 
is  the  emblem.  A  spot  upon  this  strikes  every  eye, 
while  a  brown  coat,  being  the  color  of  dirt,  hides 
rather  than  reveals  what  is  upon  its  surfiace.  Thus 
it  is,  as  we  all  know,  that  what  would  be  insipid  as 
coming  from  a  layman,  is  very  laughable  if  it  hap- 
pens to  a  parson.  I  have  heard  that  on  a  certain 
occasion,  as  the  Eev.  J . . .  M  . . . .  was  about  to  read 
a  hymn,  he  saw  a  little  boy  sitting  behind  the  chor- 
ister in  the  gallery,  who  had  intensely  red  hair.  The 
day  was  cold,  and  the  little  rogue  was  pretending  to 
warm  his  hands  by  holding  them  close  to  the  chor- 
ister's head.     This  so  disconcerted  the  minister,  that 
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it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  go  on  with  the 
services. 

The  only  effect  of  this  was,  that  my  master  drew 
down  one  comer  of  his  mouth. 

"I  have  heard  of  another  clergyman,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "  who  suffered  in  a  similar  way.  One  day, 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  sermon,  he  saw  Deacon 
B . . . .  fast  asleep,  his  head  leaning  back  on  the  rail 
of  the  pew,  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  A  young 
fellow  in  the  gallery  above,  directly  over  him,  took 
a  quid  of  tobacco  from  his  mouth,  and  taking  a  care- 
ful aim,  let  it  drop  plump  into  the  deacon's  mouth. 
The  latter  started  from  his  sleep,  and  went  through 
a  terrible  paroxysm  of  fright  and  choking  before  he 
recovered." 

Mr.  Cooke  bit  his  lip,  but  was  silent.  Lawyer 
Hatch — although  he  pretended  to  be  all  the  whUe 
looking  into  the  fire — got  a  quick  side  glance  at  the 
face  of  his  auditor,  and  continued — 

"  You  know  the  Sev.  Dr.  B of  B.,  sir  ?    Well, 

one  day  he  told  me  that  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  New 
Haven,  he  came  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  former  pa- 
rishioners, who,  some  years  before,  had  removed  to 
that  place.  As  he  was  about  to  pass  it,  he  remem- 
bered that  this  person  had  died  recently,  and  he 
thought  it  meet  and  proper  to  stop  and  condole  with 
the  widow.  She  met  him  very  cheerfully,  and  they 
had  some  pleasant  chat  together. 

'' '  Madam,'  said  he,  after  a  time,  4t  is  a  painful 
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rabject — ^but  you  have  recently  met  with  a  severe 
loss.' 

"  She  instantly  applied  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
said — 

"  '  Oh  yes,  doctor ;  there's  no  telling  how  I  feel.' 
"  *  It  is  indeed  a  great  bereavement  you  have  suf- 
fered.' 

"  *  Yes,  doctor;  very  great  indeed.' 
"  *  I  hope  you  bear  it  with  submission  ?' 
"*I  try  tu;  but  oh,  doctor,  I  sometimes  feel  in 
my  heart  —  Goosy,   goosy  gander,  where    shall    I 
wander  1' " 

The  lawyer  glanced  at  the  object  of  his  attack,  and 
seeming  to  see  a  small  breach  in  the  wall,  he  thought 
it  time  to  bring  up  his  heavy  guns.     He  went  on  : 

"  There's  another  story  about  this  same  Dr.  B 

which  is  amusing.  Some  years  ago  he  lost  his  wife, 
and  after  a  time  he  began  to  look  out  for  another. 
At  last  he  fixed  his  mind  upon  a  respectable  lady  in 
a  neighboring  town,  and  commenced  paying  her  his 
addresses.  This  naturally  absorbed  much  of  his  time 
and  attention,  and  his  parish  became  dissatisfied. 
The  deacons  of  the  church  held  several  conferences 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Deacon 
Becket,  who  had  the  grace  of  smooth  speech,  should 
give  the  reverend  doctor  a  hint  of  what  they  deemed 
his  fearful  backsliding.  Accordingly,  the  next  Sab- 
bath morning,  on  going  to  church,  the  deacon  over- 
took the  parson,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 
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"  *  Good  morning,  Dr.  B ' 

"  *  Good  morning,'  Deacon  Becket 

"  *  Well,  doctor,  I'm  glad  to  meet  you ;  for  I  want- 
ed to  say  to  you,  as  how  I  thought  of  changing  my 
pew  I' 

"' Indeed  1     And  why  so?' 

"'Well,  m  tell  you.  I  sit,  as  you  know,  clear 
over  the  back-side  of  the  meeting-house;  and  be- 
tween me  and  the  pulpit,  there's  Judy  Vickar,  Molly 
Warren,  Experience  Petty  bone,  and  half-a-dozen  old 
maids,  who  sit  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  they 
catch  all  the  best  of  your  sarmon,  and  when  it  gets  to 
me,  it's  plaguey  poor  stuff  1' " 

My  brother-in-law  could  hold  out  no  longer :  his 
face  was  agitated  for  a  moment  with  nervous  spasms, 
and  then  bending  forward,  he  burst  into  a  round, 
hearty  laugh.  The  lawyer — ^who  made  it  a  point  never 
to  smile  at  his  own  jokes — still  had  a  look  upon  his 
face  as  much  as  to  say — "  Well,  sir,  I  thought  I 
should  get  my  case." 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested by  these  conversations  and  discussions,  and  al- 
ways felt  not  a  little  annoyed,  if  perchance,  as  some- 
times happened,  I  was  called  away  in  the  midst  of  a 
good  story  or  a  keen  debate,  to  supply  a  customer 
with  a  gallon  of  molasses,  or  a  paper  of  pins.  I  know 
not  if  this  gave  me  a  disgust  of  my  trade,  but  it  i« 
very  certain  that  I  conceived  for  it  a  great  dislike, 
nearly  from  the  beginning.     Never,  so  far  as  I  can 
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recollect,  did  I  for  one  moment  enter  heartily  into 
its  spirit.  I  was  always,  while  I  continued  iu  it,  ;i 
mere  servile  laborer,  doing  my  duty,  perhaps,  yd 
with  a  languid  and  reluctant  heart.  However,  I  got 
through  the  winter,  and  when  the  summer  came,  Mr. 
Cooke  nearly  gave  up  personal  attention  to  busi- 
ness, in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  we  had  a  new 
derk,  H.  N.  Lockwood,  who  was  older  than  myself,  and 
took  the  responsible  charge  of  the  establishment  He 
was  an  excellent  merchant,  and  to  me  was  a  kind  and 
indulgent  friend.  He  afterward  settled  in  Troy,  where 
I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  still  living,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  ample  fortune,  and  an  excellent  repu- 
tation as  a  father,  friend.  Christian,  and  neighbor— 
the  natural  fruit  of  good  sense,  good  temper,  and 
good  conduct. 


LETTER   XXII. 

FitU  to  JTmo  Bitit^—Ths  OUy^Fale  OUUye—My  UncUU  Bovss—Jokn 
AUm^FirH  view  qf  tk«  Oeeanr—The  CbuH-kouw—Dr.  DwigJU—Pro- 
fttfor  SUUman^Chmniary^  MvMraiogjf^  OtdUtgy— Anecdote  qf  CUotui 
GihbeSli  WkUnoff—Ihe  Oottory-gU^^Tke  Gut^-fadory, 

MtdkabC****** 

In  the  summer  of  1809  I  took  a  short  tour  with 
my  brother-in-law  and  my  sister,  for  the  health  o\ 
the  former.  This  to  me  was  a  grand  expedition,  for 
among  other  places  we  visited  was  New  Haven,  then 
a  <K>rt  of  Jerusalem  in  my  imagination — a  holy  place, 
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containing  Yale  College,  of  which  Dr.  Dwight  was 
president  Besides  all  this,  one  of  my  uncles  and 
some  of  my  cousins  lived  there,  and  better  still,  my 
brother  was  there,  and  then  a  member  of  the  college. 
Ah,  how  my  heart  beat  when  we  set  out!  Such 
was  the  vividness  of  my  perceptions,  that  I  could  fill 
a  book  with  recollections  of  that  short,  simple  journey 
— the  whole  circuit  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  But,  my  dear  C . . . .,  be  not  alarmed  I  I 
shall  not  inflict  them  upon  you :  a  few  brief  notes  will 
be  the  entire  burden  you  shall  bear,  on  this  occasion. 
I  pass  over  the  journey  to  New  Haven,  and  permit 
you  at  once  to  enter  the  city.  I  was  of  course  duly 
impressed  with  its  beauty,  for  then,  as  now,  it  was 
celebrated  for  a  rare  union  of  rural  freshness  and 
city  elegance.  I  have  recently,  in  passing  through 
it,  had  a  transient  view  of  its  appearance,  and  may 
safely  affirm  that  after  pretty  large  observation  in 
the  Old  World,  as  well  as  in  the  New,  I  know  of  no 
town  or  city  more  inviting ;  especially  to  one  whose 
judgment  is  cultivated  by  observation  and  study,  and 
whose  feelings  are  chastened  by  reflection  and  expe- 
rience. There  is  a  taste  of  the  university  in  the  long 
shady  streets,  fit  for  the  walks  of  Plato,  and  a  metro- 
politan air  in  the  public  buildings  and  squares,  sug- 
gestive of  ideas  of  the  Forum.  There  is  something  of 
the  activity  and  bustle  of  commerce  in  a  part  of  the 
town,  and  at  one  point,  all  the  spasm  of  a  railway 
station.     In  other  portions  of  the  place,  and  over 
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ihree*  fourths  of  its  area,  there  is  the  quietude  and 
rqx>se  proper  to  a  seat  of  learning.  Here  the  houses 
seem  suited  to  the  city,  each  with  a  garden,  breathing 
the  perfumes  of  the  country. 

At  the  period  of  the  visit  I  am  describing,  New 
Haven  had  not  one  half  its  present  population,  and 
many  of  the  institutions  which  now  adorn  it  did  not 
exist  The  college,  however,  was  then,  as  now,  a 
leading  literary  institution  in  the  country.  To  me 
it  was  an  object  of  special  reverence,  as  my  grand- 
fiither  and  his  five  sons  had  all  been  graduated  there. 
My  brother  and  two  of  my  cousins  were  at  this  time 
among  its  inmates.  Of  course  I  looked  with  intense 
curiosity  at  the  several  buildings  that  belonged  to  it. 
The  splendid  mineralogical  cabinet,  now  the  first  in 
the  United  States,  was  not  there ;  nay,  the  science  ot 
mineralogy  hardly  existed  at  that  time.  The  Trumbull 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  comprising  many  of  the  best 
productions  of  that  distinguished  painter,  and  en- 
riched by  nearly  two  hundred  portraits  of  celebrated 
men,  has  since  been  added.  Nevertheless,  many 
things  here  excited  my  admiration.  I  looked  with 
particular  interest — ^I  may  add  with  some  degree  of 
envy — at  the  students,  who  seemed  to  me  the  privi- 
leged sons  of  the  earth.  Several  were  pointed  out 
as  promising  to  be  the  master-spirits  of  their  age  and 
generation  ;  in  some  cases  I  have  since  seen  these  an- 
ticipations fulfilled. 

Next  to  the  college  I  visited  the  bay,  and  for  the 
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first  time  actually  stood  upon  the  shore  of  that  liv- 
ing sea,  which  through  mj  whole  childhood  had 
spread  its  blue  bosom  before  me,  in  the  distant  ho- 
rizon. A  party  of  three  or  four  of  us  took  a  boat,  and 
went  down  toward  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  landing 
on  the  eastern  side.  From  this  point  the  view  was 
enchanting — ^it  being  a  soft  summer  afternoon,  and 
the  sea  only  breathed  upon  by  light  pujSs  of  wind 
that  came  &om  the  west  I  looked  long,  and  with  a 
species  of  entrancement,  at  its  heaving  and  swelling 
surface :  I  ran  my  eye  fisu:  away,  till  it  met  the  line 
where  sky  and  wave  are  blent  together :  I  followed 
the  lulling  surf  as  it  broke,  curling  and  winding, 
among  the  mimic  bays  of  the  rocky  shore.  I  looked 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  water,  and  perceived  the 
finny  inhabitants,  gliding  through  the  dim  recesses, 
half  sheltered  in  their  tranquil  domain  by  groves  of 
sea- weed,  or  the  shadows  of  the  deepening  waters. 
It  was  a  spectacle  not  only  full  of  beauty  in  itself 
but  to  me  it  was  a  revelation  and  a  fulfillment  of  the 
thousand  half-formed  fancies,  which  had  been  strug- 
gling in  my  longing  bosom  from  very  childhood. 

Our  party  was  so  occupied  with  our  contempla- 
tions, that  we  had  scarcely  noticed  a  thunder-storm, 
which  now  approached  and  menaced  us  from  the 
west.  We  set  out  to  return,  but  before  we  had  got 
half  across  the  bay,  it  broke  fiiU  upon  us.  The 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  sea  was  fearful :  all  its 
gentleness  was  gone,  and  now,  black  and  scowling, 
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it  fleemed,  as  if  agitated  by  a  demon,  threatening 
every  thing  with  destruction  that  came  within  its 
Boope.  By  a  severe  struggle,  we  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Long  Wharf,  though  not  without  risk.  The  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  whole  scene  upon  my  mind, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  lines,  though 
jou  must  not  consider  me  as  the  literal  hero  of  the 
Btoty,  nor  must  you  regard  this  description  as  a  ver- 
itable account  of  the  day's  adventure : 

I  stood 

Upon  a  rook  that  wallM  the  Deep : 
Before  me  rolled  the  houndless  flood — 

A  Glorious  Dreamer  in  its  sleep  I 
Twas  smmner  mom,  and  bright  as  heaven ; 

And  though  I  wept,  I  was  not  sad. 
For  tears,  thoa  knowest,  are  often  given 

When  the  overflowing  heart  is  glad. 
Long,  long  I  watchM  the  waves,  whose  whirls 

LeapM  up  the  rooks,  their  brows  to  kiss. 
And  dallied  with  tlie  sea-weed  curls 

That  stoopM  and  wooed  the  profierM  bliss. 
Long,  long  I  listened  to  the  peal 

That  whisperM  from  the  pebbly  shore, 
And  like  a  spirit  seemM  to  steal 

In  music  to  my  bosom*s  core. 
And  now  I  looked  afar,  and  thought 

The  Sea  a  glad  and  glorious  thing ; 
And  fancy  to  my  bosom  brought 

Wild  dreams  upon  her  wizard  wing — 
Her  wing  that  stretched  oV  spreading  waves, 

And  chased  the  far-off  flashing  ray, 
Or  hovering  deep  in  twilight  caves 

Caught  the  lone  mermaid  at  her  play. 
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And  thus  the  saxmj  dsy  went  by, 

And  night  came  brooding  6*eft  the  seas ; 
A  thick  dond  swathed  the  distant  sky, 

And  hollow  mnrmors  filled  the  breeze. 
The  white-guU,  screaming,  kft  the  rock. 

And  seaward  benf  her  g^cing  wing, 
While  heavy  waves,  with  measured  shock, 

Made  the  dnn  cliff  with  echoes  ring. 
How  changed  the  sc^ie  I    The  glassy  deep, 

That  slomber^d  in  its  resting-place. 
And,  seeming  in  its  morning  sleep 

To  woo  me  to  its  soft  embrace — 
N^ow  waken'd,  was  a  fearful  thing — 

A  giant  with  a  scowling  form. 
Who  from  his  bosom  seemed  to  fling 

The  blacken'd  billows  to  the  storm  I 
The  wailing  winds  in  terror  gush'd 

From  the  swart  sky,  and  seemM  to  lash 
The  foaming  waves,  which  madly  mshM 

Toward  the  tall  cliff  with  headlong  dash. 
Upward  the  glittering  spray  was  sent, 

Backward  the  growling  surges  whirPd, 
And  splintered  rocks  by  lightnings  rent, 

Down  thundering  midst  the  waves  were  hurPd. 
I  trembled,  yet  I  would  not  fly ; 

I  fear'd,  yet  loved,  the  awful  scene ; 
And  gazing  on  the  sea  and  sky. 

Spell-bound  I  stood  the  rooks  between. 

Twas  strange  that  I — a  mountain-boy — 

A  lover  of  green  fields  and  flowers- 
One  who  with  laughing  rills  could  toy. 

And  hold  companionship  for  hours 
With  leaves  that  whisper^  low  at  night. 

Or  fountains  bubbling  from  their  springa— 
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Or  summer  winds,  whose  downj  flight 

Seem'd  bnt  the  sweep  of  angel  wings : 
Twas  strange  that  I  should  love  the  oiasb 

Of  ooean  in  its  maddest  hoar, 
And  joy  to  see  the  billows  dash 

O^et  the  rent  cfiff  with  fearfol  power. 
Twas  strange— bnt  I  was  natnre^s  own, 

UncheokM,  nntntorM ;  in  my  soul 
A  harp  was  set,  that  gave  its  tone 

To  every  touch  without  control. 
The  zephyr  stirr'd,  in  childhood  warm. 

Thoughts  like  itself,  as  soft  and  blest; 
And  the  swift  fingers  of  the  storm. 

Woke  its  own  echo  in  my  breast. 
Aye,  and  the  strings  that  else  had  lain 

UntouehM,  and  to  myself  unknown, 
Within  my  heart,  gave  back  the  strain. 

That  o V  the  sea  and  rock  was  thrown. 


These  lines  were  written  many  years  after  the 
events  I  have  been  describing,  yet  the  feelings  and 
fencies  they  portray  were  suggested,  at  least  in  part, 
by  this  my  first  visit  to  the  sea,  and  my  first  adven- 
ture upon  its  capricious  bosom.  I  have  since  crossed 
the  Atlantic  sixteen  times,  and  am  therefore  fietmiliar 
with  all  the  aspects  of  the  ocean — but  never  have 
they  impressed  me  so  deeply  and  so  vividly  as  upon 
this  occasion. 

The  next  object  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
the  Court-house.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a 
"  Court" — its  awful  judges,  holding  the  issues  of  life 
and   death,   and   sitting  high   and  apart   upon   the 
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**  Bench ;"  here  also  were  twelve  hard-looking  men, 
exercising  the  high  functions  of  that  glorious  Saxon 
institution,  called  a  "Jury."  Here  also  was  that  terri- 
ble man — ^the  "sheriffi"and  a  poor  wretch  in  apen— 
the  "  prisoner  at  the  bar."  The  trial  had  already  be- 
gun, and  a  lawyer,  with  a  powdered  head,  was  telling 
the  court — ^the  jury  and  the  judges — what  a  desperate 
scoundrel  he  was.  He  proved  him  to  be  a  burglar  of 
the  very  worst  description.  I  felt  my  heart  burn  with 
indignation  that  such  a  monster  should  ever  have 
been  at  large  among  society.  Pretty  soon  another 
lawyer  got  up,  and  made  it  as  clear  as  light,  that  the 
man  was  entirely  innocent.  My  feelings  were  now 
totally  changed,  and  I  felt  as  if  he  were  a  most  do- 
serving  and  most  injured  person.  The  jury  at  last 
went  out,  and  after  an  anxious  half  hour,  returned 
vrith  a  verdict  of  "guilty."  The  court  then  sen- 
tenced the  culprit  to  "  Simsbury  Mines"*  for  five  years. 

*  The  place  called  Sinubwry  Minetj  or  NtwgaU  Primm^  sixteen  miles 
northwest  of  Hartford,  is  aotiiaUy  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Gran- 
by,  the  latter  having  been  set  off  from  Sirasbary  in  1786.  The  mines 
consist  of  deep  excavations  made  in  the  rooks,  for  copper  ore,  by  an 
English  oompany,  about  1760.  The  speoolation  ended  in  disaster,  and 
the  caverns  began  to  be  used  for  a  prison  about  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  In  1790,  by  a  legislative  act,  it  was  establir^hed  ns  a  per- 
manent state-prison  under  the  name  ot  Newgate — suitable  buildings  be- 
ing erected  over  the  caverns  for  the  purpose.  I  visited  the  place  about 
the  year  1811  or  1812.  The  prisoners  were  heavily  ironed  with  hand- 
cuffU  and  fetters.  In  some  cases  several  were  fastened  together  by 
chains  attached  to  a  bar  of  iron.  Most  of  them  worked  in  a  Hmithy, 
where  each  man  was  chained  to  his  foi^e  or  bench.  Sentinels,  with 
loaded  muskets,  stood  ready  to  fire  in  case  of  revolt. 

Tlie  object  of  the  prison  was  not  only  to  shut  op  fblons,  and  thus  to 
protect  society,  but  to  create  an  idea  of  horror  in  the  pnbJio  mind,  aiui 

15* 
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I  had  been  three  hours  in  the  court-room,  and  my 
interest  had  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
When  I  left  it,  my  head  was  in  a  whirl ;  my  feelings 
also  were  painfully  excited.  I  had  deemed  that  a 
Court  of  Justice  was  holy  ground  ;  that  judges  were 
saints,  and  jurors  grave  men,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  duty  of  a  religious  fulfillment  of  their  high  func- 
tions. I  had  imagined  lawyers  to  be  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  discerning  and  developing  the 

thus  by  a  moral  inflaenoe  to  prevent  crime.  The  abandoned  copper 
mines  were  the  sleeping  place  of  the  criminals.  The  descent  to  these 
iufbrnal  regions  was  by  a  trap-door,  leading  down  a  ladder  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  through  one  of  the  shafts.  At  the  bottom  was  a  consider- 
able space,  with  short  galleries  leading  in  various  directions.  Here  were 
wooden  berths,  filled  with  straw.  The  prisoners  dencended  the  perpen> 
dioular  ladder  in  their  irons,  and  thns  slept  at  night  They  rose  at  four 
in  the  moniinfTf  and  went  to  their  rest  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Their 
food  WHS  principally  salt  pork,  salt  beef,  and  beans.  The  caverns  were 
ventilated  by  a  large  shaft,  descending  into  a  well,  near  the  center  of  the 
•zoavstions.  Strange  to  say,  the  health  of  the  prisoners  was  generally 
•zoeUent. 

As  if  these  gloomy  regions  did  not  inspire  sufficient  terror,  it  ap- 
pears tliat  the  neighborhood,  according  to  popular  ideas,  was  for  a  long 
time  people<1  with  beings  from  the  other  world.  At  one  period  certain 
persons  seemed  to  be  bewitched,  hearing  singular  noises,  and  seeing 
apirits  in  the  air.  More  recently,  the  crying  of  a  child  and  other  strange 
■oonds  were  heard  in  an  uninhabited  house.  Several  persons  came 
hare  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  upon  hearing  the  noises,  suddenly 
entered  the  place,  but  found  nothing.  Two  young  men  one  night  slept 
In  the  house,  and  about  midnight,  heard  something  rush  in  at  the  win- 
dow, like  a  gust  of  wind,  upsetting  the  chairs,  shovel  and  tongs,  and 
then  pHS4  down  tho  ash-hole.  What  could  it  have  been  but  Old  Sooty 
himself) 

It  is  not  astonisliin&r  that  the  very  name  of  SitH^ury  Mints  did,  in  fsct, 
inspire  ideas  of  j>cculiar  horror.  When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  regarded  as 
next  door  to  that  place  which  it  is  not  polite  to  name.  Malefaotons  it  is 
said,  were  very  shy  of  practicing  their  profession  in  Connecticut,  for 
foarof  gatting  into  this  dreadful  place.  However,  after  a  time,  a  total 
ilianfa  of  ideas  apraad  ovar  the  oommuuity,  Ui  regard  to  priaooa :  it  waa 
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truth.  I  had  indulged  a  fiuicy  that  justice  and  judg- 
ment would  here  reign  in  every  heart,  appear  in  every 
&ce,  and  guide  every  tongue.  How  different  seemed 
the  reality!  The  general  impression  on  my  mind 
was  a  horror  of  the  place,  and  all  the  proceedings : 
it  appeared  to  me  that  lawyers,  judges,  jury,  sheriff^ 
and  all,  were  a  set  of  the  most  heartless  creatures  I 
had  ever  seen — ^pretending  to  seek  justice,  and  yet 
without  a  single  sentiment  of  humanity.  Even  de- 
cency seemed  to  be  outraged,  in  the  treatment  of  wit- 
nesses, and  in  jibes  cast  at  the  poor  prisoner,  who, 
however  guilty,  rather  invited  sympathy  than  ridi- 
cule. I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  got  entirely 
over  this  my  first  impression :  the  atmosphere  of  a 
court-room  is  to  me  always  depressing — though,  I  am 
aware,  that  the  manners  here  have  undergone  a  great 
and  favorable  revolution  in  modern  times. 

On  Sunday  I  went  to  the  college  chapel,  and  heard 
Dr.  Dwight  preach.  He  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame — ^a  popular  poet,  an  eloquent  divine,  a  learned 
author,  and,  crowning  all,  president  of  the  college. 


diftoovered  that  viudiotive  panifthment  was  alike  wron^  in  principle 
and  effect;  that,  in  fi&ct,  it  hardened  the  sinner,  while  it  should  always 
be  the  object  of  punishment,  in  restraining  the  felon  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  for  his  reformation.  This  idea  must 
be  classed  among  the  larger  humanities  which  have  enlightened  and  en- 
nobled the  public  spirit  of  modem  times. 

Some  thirty  yearin  ago,  in  conformity  with  these  views,  Simsbury 
Mines  cea(»ed  to  be  a  State  Prison,  and  an  excellent  institution  for  that 
object  was  established  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Wethersficld.  Soon  after 
this  period,  Simsbury  "hiinen  were  again  wrought  for  coppftr,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  Buocess. 
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He  was  unqaeetionably,  at  that  time,  the  most  con- 
spicuous man  in  New  England,  filling  a  larger  space 
in  the  public  eye,  and  exerting  a  greater  influence 
than  any  other  individual.  No  man,  since  his  time, 
has  held  an  equal  ascendency,  during  his  day  and 
generation,  in  New  England — except  perhaps  Daniel 
Webster.  In  allusion  to  his  authority  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  civil — for  he  was  a  statesman, 
and  exercised  his  influence  in  politics,  not  obtrusive- 
ly, but  by  his  counsel — ^he  was  familiarly  called  by 
political  adversaries,  Old  Pope  Dwight. 

In  person  he  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  of 
a  fbll,  round,  manly  form.  His  head  was  modeled 
rather  for  beauty  than  craniological  display.  Indeed, 
phrenology  had  not  then  been  discovered,  and  accord- 
ingly great  men  were  born  without  paying  the  slight- 
est attention  to  its  doctrines.  Dr.  Dwight  had,  in 
feet,  no  bumps:  I  have  never  seen  a  smoother, 
rounder  pate  than  his,  which,  being  slightly  bald 
and  close  shorn,  was  easily  examined.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  noble  aspect — a  full  forehead  and  piercing  black 
eyes,  though  partly  covered  up  with  large  spectacles  in 
a  tortoise-shell  frame — ^for  he  had  been  long  afficted 
with  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  organs  of  sight.  On 
the  whole,  his  presence  was  singularly  commanding, 
enforced  by  a  manner  somewhat  authoritative  and 
emphatic.  This  might  have  been  offensive,  had  not 
his  character  and  position  prepared  all  around  to  tol- 
erate, perhaps  to  admire  it     His  voice  was  one  of 
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the  finest  I  ever  have  heard  from  the  pulpit— H^lear, 
hearty,  sympathetic — and  entering  into  the  soul  like 
the  middle  notes  of  an  organ.  The  subject  of  his 
discourse  I  do  not  recollect ;  trained,  however,  as  I 
had  been  from  childhood,  to  regard  him  as  second 
only  to  St.  Paul — I  discovered  in  it  full  justification 
of  his  great  fame.* 

The  house  of  my  uncle,  Elizur  Goodrich,  where 

*  The  lift  of  'Hmothy  Dwight  is  fall  of  interesting  materials  for  the 
biographer.  His  fiunily  connections,  his  precocity,  his  development,  his 
performances,  his  heart,  his  mind,  the  details  of  his  career— all  abomid 
in  those  striking  lights  and  shades,  which  rivet  the  attention. 

His  father  was  a  merchant  of  Northampton,  his  mother  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Edwards — the  most  renowned  metaphysician  America  has  pro- 
duced. He  was  bom  May  14, 1752.  He  learned  the  alphabet  of  his  moth- 
er at  one  lesson  :  at  six  he  read  Latin  ;  at  eight  was  fitted  for  college ; 
at  thirteen  he  entered  Yale ;  at  nineteen  he  began  his  great  poem  of  the 
Conqnest  of  Canaan,  and  finished  it  in  three  years,  though  it  was  not 
published  till  1785.  He  taught  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  oratory  in 
the  college  for  six  years.  After  this  he  returned  to  Northampton,  and 
in  1777,  married  Miss  Woolsey,  sister  of  Wm.  W.  Woolsey,  for  many 
years  a  distinguished  merchant  in  New  Haven.  The  same  year  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  became  chaplain  in  the  army,  which  he  joined 
at  West  Point.  Here  he  wrote  his  celebrated  song  of  Ck>Iumbia.  In  1781 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature ;  and  in  1783  was  settled  as 
minister  at  Greenfield.  His  meeting-house  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
from  the  windows  of  our  house  at  Ridgefield.  In  this  village  he  wrote 
his  fine  poem  of  Greenfield  Hill,  which  appeared  in  1794.  The  next  year 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Stiles  as  President  of  Yale  College,  a  post  which  he 
filled  till  his  death,  Jan.  11, 1817,  at  the  age  of  64. 

Dr.  Dwight's  works  are  numerous  and  valuable :  besides  poems,  es- 
says, Ac.,  he  wrote  several  volumes  of  Travels,  descriptive  of  scenes  and 
places  in  New  England,  which  he  had  visited  during  college  vacations. 
U\»  greatest  work  is  Theology  Eeplained  and  D^eruUd.  This  has  been 
extensively  published  here  and  in  England,  and  is  greatly  admired  for 
its -argument,  its  eloquence,  and  its  happy  manner  as  well  of  statement 
as  of  illustration. 

The  following  memoranda,  respecting  this  great  man,  have  been  mostly 
f^imished  me  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  now  of  New  Yorit 
(U5$). 
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we  stayed^  was  then  rather  the  focal  point  of  society 
in  the  city — ^partly  because  of  his  official  position 
and  genial  manners,  and  partly,  also,  on  account  of 
the  character  of  his  wife,  who,  to  say  the  least,  in  a 
happy  union  of  the  highest  womanly  qualities,  was  in 
ferior  to  few  ladies  of  her  time.  Every  evening  there 
was  here  a  levee  of  accidental  visitors,  consisting  of 

The  Dwigbt  fkmily  in  this  oountry  is  deacended  fh)in  John  Dwight, 
who  came  from  England  in  1687,  and  settled  at  Dedham,  in  Massaoha- 
Mtto.  The  grandfikther  of  Dr.  Dwight  built  Fort  Dammar,  the  first  set- 
tiement  within  the  bounds  of  Vermont,  about  1738-4.  Here  the  fkther 
of  Dr.  Dwight  was  born.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  strength  and 
stature.  During  the  Bevolutionary  war  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and 
np  the  Mississippi,  where  he  purchased  land,  intending  to  remove  there 
with  his  large  family.  The  tract  extended  some  miles  along  the  bank, 
And  included  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Natchez ;  but  he  soon  after 
died  of  a  fever.  A  hou  who  accompanied  him  was  lost  at  sea,  and  the 
evidence  of  hiH  title  to  tlie  land  was  never  found. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  family  was  al)oat  a  year 
In  reaching  them.  It  was  a  summer  day,  and  one  of  the  elder  sons 
was  making  hay  in  a  field,  when  one  of  the  smallest  children,  who  had 
been  present  at  its  announcement,  came  tottering  through  the  grass, 
with  the  sod  story.  The  youth  threw  his  pitchfork  into  the  air,  and 
exdidmed,  **  Then  we're  all  ruined  T*  and  auch  was  the  force  of  his  emo- 
tions, that  bis  mind  never  recovered  firom  the  effects  to  the  day  of  his 


IRmothy,  the  eldest  son, was  absent  with  the  army.  He  now  (1778)  went 
to  reside  in  Northampton,  with  his  mother,  and  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairi}  of  the  family.  He  carried  on  their  two  forms,  and 
at  the  same  time  conducted  a  school,  and  preached  in  the  adjacent  towns. 
A  number  of  yoang  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the 
oountry,  were  among  his  pupils.  He  had  two  ushers — one  of  whom  was 
Joel  Barlow.  Gen.  Zechariah  Huntington  and  Judge  Hosmer  were  hit 
pupils ;  and  a  number  of  young  men  went  to  him  from  Tale  College, 
after  the  capture  of  New  Haven.  He  was  at  that  time  very  acceptable 
as  a  preacher,  often  filling  the  pulpit  where  his  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  bad  officiated.  He  not  only  directed  the  business  of  the  farms, 
but  often  worked  in  the  field  with  the  men,  his  brother  Theodore  being 
at  his  side.  The  Utter,  fh>m  whom  these  facts  are  derived,  mentioned 
that  the  hired  men  used  to  contest  for  the  privilege  of  mowing  next  to 
Timothy,  "  that  tiuy  might  htat  hitn  toit''— fluent,  interesting,  and  in- 
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the  distinguislied  men  of  the  city,  and  often  including 
other  celebrities.  Among  the  noted  individuals  I  saw 
there,  was  John  Allen,  brother  of  Mrs.  Goodrich — a 
man  of  eminent  talents  and  most  imposing  person, 
being  six  feet  six  inches  high,  with  a  corresponding 
power  of  expression  in  his  form  and  face.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress,  and  is  recorded  in  its 

Btrnotive  oonvenation  being  at  that  time,  as  through  life,  one  of  hia 
eharacteristica. 

The  fiunily  comprised  thirteen  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  now 
at  home.  The  hoane  was  in  King-street,  and  next  to  it,  on  the  east,  was 
that  which  had  been  the  residence  of  Jonathan  Edwards  daring  his 
ministry.  There  David  BraiDard  had  died,  nursed  in  his  last  sickness 
by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Bir.  £.,  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  In  the 
burying-ground  was  the  grave  of  Brainard,  which  was  then,  and  long 
after,  annually  visited  by  some  of  his  Indian  converts,  who  used  to  make 
long  journeys  through  the  wilderness  to  sit  a  few  hours  in  silent  medi- 
tation and  mourning,  over  his  ashes. 

Timothy  Dwight  had  been  trained  from  his  earliest  years  among  the 
simple  but  refined  society  of  Northampton,  and  was  fiuniliarized  with 
the  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  which  had  been  the  sources 
of  so  much  suffering  to  the  friends  and  ancestors  of  those  around  him. 
The  impressions  which  he  received  from  such  scenes  and  examples,  were 
permanent  on  his  character  and  life.  He  entered  the  American  revolu- 
tionary army  as  a  chaplain  to  General  Putnam^s  regiment,  with  the  ardor 
of  a  youthful  Christian  patriot;  preached  with  energy  to  the  troops  in 
camp,  sometimes  with  a  pile  of  the  regiment^s  drums  before  him,  instead 
of  a  desk.  One  of  his  sermons,  intended  to  raise  the  drooping  oouiv 
age  of  the  country,  when  Burgoyne  had  come  down  from  Canada  with 
his  army,  and  was  carryijig  all  before  him— was  published,  and  a  copy 
read  to  the  garrison  in  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  when  Sir 
John  Johnson  had  cut  off  their  communications  with  Albany,  and  threat- 
ened their  destruction.  The  venerable  Colonel  Piatt,  many  years  after, 
affirmed  that  it  was  owing  to  this  sermon,  that  the  garrison  resolved  t4> 
hold  ont  to  the  last  extremity,  and  made  the  sally  in  which  they  routed 
and  drove  off  their  besiegers,  delivering  Albany  fh>m  imminent  danger, 
and  contributing  materially  to  the  defeat  of  the  British  in  their  cam- 
paign of  1777. 

Many  of  the  personal  traits  of  Dr.  Dwight  were  interesting.  He  wrote 
like  copperplate :  such  was  the  rapid  flow  of  his  ideas  that  he  could  em- 
ploy at  the  same  time  two  amanuenses,  by  dictating  to  them  on  totally 
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annals  by  the  title  of  "  Long  John."     He  was  in 
.  person,  as  well  as  mind,  a  sort  of  Anakim  among  the 
members  of  the  House.* 

Here  also  I  saw  Dr.  Dwight,  who  was  perhaps  even 
more  distinguished  in  conversation  than  in  the  pulpit 
He  was  indeed  regarded  as  without  a. rival  in  this 
respect :  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and  various, 
and  his  language  eloquent,  rich,  and  flowing.  His 
fine  voice  and  noble  person  gave  great  eflfect  to  what 
he  said.  When  he  spoke,  others  were  silent  This 
arose  in  part  from  the  superiority  of  his  powers,  but 
in  part  also  firom  his  manner,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
was  somewhat  authoritative.  Thus  he  engrossed,  not 
rudely,  but  with  the  willing  assent  of  those  around 
him,  the  lead  in  conversation.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
remark,  that  in  society  the  imposing  grandeur  of 

different  s objects.  He  labored  daily  in  the  garden,  or  in  gome  other  way, 
holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  labor,  bodily,  bo  as  to  insure 
the  perfeotion  of  life  and  enjoyment.  Ho  advised  professional  men,  in 
traveling,  and  on  other  oocaaions,  to  enter  into  easy  and  kindly  oonver- 
ittion  with  strangers,  as  a  means  of  gaining  knowledge,  and  caltivatiiig 
a  Mndly  filing  in  society.  He  constantly  taught  the  duty  of  courtesy 
and  politeness  ;  he  loved  his  country  and  our  fne  institutions,  and  in- 
ouloatod  the  duty  of  a  constant  endeavor  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the 
pnUio  sentiment.  He  despised  all  meanness,  and  especially  that  dem- 
agogism,  which,  under  a  pretense  of  patriotism,  is  seeking  only  for  self- 
promotion,  and  which  is  even  willing  to  degrade  the  people,  in  order  to 
gratify  personal  ambition.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  good  done 
by  such  a  man  by  his  personal  example,  by  his  influence  upon  the  stu- 
dents under  his  care  for  twenty  years,  and  by  the  impress  of  his  noble 
character  upon  the  important  institution  which  was  the  theater  of  his 
labors*. 

♦  Hon.  John  Allen  was  a  native  of  Groat  Harrington :  he  settled  in 
Litchfield  in  1785,  and  died  in  1812.  He  was  not  only  a  member  of  CJon- 
gress,  but  also  of  the  Sute  Council  for  several  years.  His  sou,  John 
W.  Alien,  of  Cleveland,  luw  been  a  member  of  Congreea. 
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his  personal  appearance  in  the  palpit,  was  softened 
by  a  general  blandness  of  expression  and  a  sedulous 
courtesy  of  manner,  which  were  always  conciliating, 
and  sometimes  really  captivating.  His  smile  was 
irresistible. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  good  and  great  man,  and 
reading  his  works  in  after-time,  I  am  still  impressed 
with  his  general  superiority — his  manly  intellect,  his 
vast  range  of  knowledge,  and  his  large  heart ; — ^yet,  I 
am  persuaded  that,  on  account  of  his  noble  person — 
the  perfection  of  the  visible  man — ^he  exercised  a  pow 
er  in  his  day  and  generation,  somewhat  beyond  the 
natural  scope  of  his  mental  endowments.  Those  who 
read  his  works  only,  can  not  fully  realize  the  impres- 
sion which  he  made  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
His  name  is  still  honored :  many  of  his  works  stOl 
live.  His  Body  of  Divinity  takes  the  precedence,  not 
only  here,  but  in  England,  over  all  works  of  the 
same  kind  and  the  same  doctrine ;  but  at  the  period 
to  which  I  refer,  he  was  regarded  with  a  species  of 
idolatry  by  those  around  him.  Even  the  pupils  of 
the  college  under  his  presidential  charge — those  who 
are  not  usually  inclined  to  hero-worship — almost 
adored  him.  To  this  day,  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive  their  education  under  his  auspices, 
look  back  upon  it  as  a  great  era  in  their  lives. 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  this.  With  all  his 
greatness  in  other  respects,  Dr.  Dwight  seems  to  have 
been  more  particularly  felicitous  as  the  teacher,  the 
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counsellor,  the  guide,  of  educated  young  men.  In 
the  lecture-room  all  his  high  and  noble  qualities 
seemed  to  find  their  full  scope.  He  did  not  here 
confine  himself  to  merely  scientific  instruction :  he 
gave  lessons  in  morals  and  manners,  and  taught, 
with  a  wisdom  which  experience  and  common  sense 
only  could  have  furnished,  the  various  ways  to  in- 
sure success  in  life.  He  gave  lectures  upon  health — 
the  art  of  maintaining  a  vigorous  constitution,  with 
the  earnest  pursuit  of  professional  duties — citing  his 
own  example,  which  consisted  in  laboring  every 
day  in  the  garden,  when  the  season  permitted,  and 
at  other  times  at  some  mechanical  employment  He 
re(X>mmended  that  in  intercourse  with  mankind,  his 
pupils  should  always  converse  with  each  individual 
upon  that  subject  in  which  he  was  most  instructed, 
observing  that  he  never  met  a  man  of  whom  he  could 
not  learn  something.  He  gave  counsel,  suited  to  the 
TAiious  professions;  to  those  who  were  to  become 
clergymen,  he  imparted  the  wisdom  which  he  had 
gathered  by  a  life  of  long  and  active  experience :  he 
counseled  those  who  were  to  become  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, merchants — and  all  with  a  Mlness  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  felicity  of  illustration  and  application,  as 
if  he  had  actually  spent  a  life  in  each  of  these  voca- 
tiona  And  more  than  this :  he  sought  to  infuse  into 
the  bosom  of  all,  that  high  principle  which  served 
to  inspire  his  own  soul — that  is,  to  be  always  a  gen- 
tleman, taking  St  Paul  as  his  model    He  considered 
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not  oourtesy  only,  but  truth,  honor,  manliness  in  all 
things,  as  essential  to  this  character.  Every  kind  of 
meanness  he  despised.  Love  of  country  was  the  con- 
stant theme  of  his  eulogy.  Beligion  was  the  soul  of 
his  system.  God  was  the  center  of  gravity,  and  man 
should  make  the  moral  law  as  inflexible  as  the  law 
of  nature.  Seeking  to  elevate  all  to  this  sphere,  he 
still  made  its  orbit  full  of  light — ^the  light  of  love, 
and  honor,  and  patriotism,  and  literature,  and  ambi- 
tion— all  verging  toward  that  fullness  of  glory,  which 
earth  only  reflects  and  heaven  only  can  unfold. 

Was  not  this  greatness  ? — not  the  greatness  of  ge- 
nius, for  afler  all  Dr.  Dwight  was  only  a  man  of  large 
common  sense  and  a  large  heart,  inspired  by  high 
moral  principles.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Yankee,  Christian 
gentleman — nothing  more — nothing  less.  Where 
could  such  character — with  such  lights  and  shades — 
be  produced,  except  here  in  our  stern,  yet  kindly  cli- 
mate of  New  England  ?  Can  you  find  such  a  biog- 
raphy as  this  in  France  ?  in  Germany  ?  in  Old  Eng- 
land, even  ?  You  may  find  men  of  genius,  but  hardly 
of  that  Puritan  type,  so  well  illustrated  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Timothy  Dwight.     Shake  not  your  head, 

then,  my  dear  C ,  and  say  that  nothing  good  can 

come  of  this,  our  cold,  northern  Nazareth  1 

Another  man,  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
was  Professor  Silliman,  then  beginning  to  fill  a  large 
space  in  the  public  eye.  He  had  recently  returned 
firom  a  visit  to  Europe,  but  did  not  publish  his  "  Jour 
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nal  of  Travels"  till  the  next  year.  It  was  a  great 
thing  then  to  go  to  Europe,  and  get  back  safe.  It 
was  a  great  thing  then  to  look  upon  a  person  who 
had  achieved  such  an  enterprise,  and  especially  a  man 
like  the  professor,  who  had  held  communication  with 
the  learned  and  &mous  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantio.  But  this  was  not  all :  Professor  Silliman 
had  begun  to  popularize  the  discoveries  of  the  new 
science  of  Chemistry.  What  wonders  were  thus  dis- 
closed to  the  astonished  people !  By  means  of  blow- 
pipes, flasks,  and  crucibles,  all  nature  seemed  to  be 
transformed  as  by  the  spells  of  a  sorcerer.  The  four  old- 
&shioned  elements  were  changed — proved,  in  short, 
to  be  impostors,  having  been  passed  off  from  time 
immemorial  as  solid,  substantial,  honest  elements, 
while  they  were  in  fact,  each  and  all,  only  a  parcel 
of  compounds !  Fire  was  no  longer  fire ;  it  was  only 
an  incident  of  combustion :  heat  was  a  sensation,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  was  a  thing  called 
caloric.  JSxr^,  that  stable,  old-fashioned  footstool  of 
man  and  his  Maker,  was  resolved  into  at  least  fifty 
ingredients ;  air  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  two 
gases,  called  oxygen  and  nitrogen— one  being  a  sort 
of  good  angel,  supporting  life  and  combustion,  and 
the  other  a  land  of  bad  devil,  stifling  the  breath,  put- 
ting out  the  candle,  and  destroying  vegetation.  As 
to  water^  that,  too,  was  forced  to  confess  that  it  had 
hitherto  practiced  an  imposition  upon  the  world,  for 
instead  of  being  a  simple,  frank,  honest  element,  it 
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was  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen — the  latter 
of  such  levity  as  to  be  fit  for  little  else  than  inflating 
balloons  I 

What  a  general  upsetting  of  all  old-&8hioned  ideas 
of  creation  was  this  I  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
one  to  conceive  what  a  change  has  taken  place, 
through  the  influence  of  chemistry,  within  the  last 
half  century.  Every  substance  in  nature  has  been 
attacked,  and  few  have  preserved  their  integrity. 
This  science  has  passed  firom  the  laboratory  to  the 
workshop,  the  manufactory,  the  &rm,  the  garden,  the 
kitchen.  Everybody  is  now  &miliar  with  its  discov- 
eries, its  principles,  its  uses.  Chemistry,  which  was 
a  black  art  when  I  was  a  boy,  is  in  the  school-books 
now ;  and  Professor  Silliman  was  the  great  magi- 
cian that  brought  about  this  revolution  in  our  coun- 
try. He  had  just  commenced  his  incantations,  and 
already  the  world  began  to  echo  with  their  wonders. 
With  what  engrossing  admiration  did  I  look  at  him, 
when  he  came  into  the  room,  and  I  heard  his  name 
announced ! 

At  this  time,  his  lectures  were  not  only  attended 
by  the  youth  of  the  college,  but  by  a  few  privileged 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  world  without.  I 
went  with  one  of  my  cousins,  entertaining  the  common 
idea  that  chemistry  was  much  the  same  as  alchemy — 
an  art  whose  chief  laboratory  was  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions. I  had  read  something  about  the  diableries  of 
Friar  Bacon,  seeking  by  compact  with  the  Great 
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Blacksmith   below,    to    discover  the    philosopher's 
stone,   but  hitting  by  accident  upon  gunpowder ; 
and  this  formed  my  general  notion  of  the  science. 
When  I  entered  the  lecture-room,  and  saw  around, 
a  furnace,  an  anvil,  a  sink,  crucibles,  flasks,  retorts, 
receivers,   spatulas,   a  heap  of  charcoal,   a  bed  ol 
sand,   with   thermometers,    pyrometers,  barometers, 
hydrometers,  and  an  array  of  other  ometers,  with 
a  variety  of  odd-looking  instruments  —  the  use  of 
which  I  could  not  imagine — ^I  began  to  feel  a  strange 
sort  of  bewilderment.     This  was  turned  to  anxiety, 
when  I  perceived  in  the  air  an  odor  that  I  had  never 
experienced  before,   and  which  seemed  to   me  to 
breathe  of  that  pit  which  is  nameless  as  well  as  bot- 
tomless.   I  asked  one  of  the  pupils  who  sat  near  me 
about  it,  and  he   said  it  was  sulphureted  hydrogen^ 
whereupon  I  became  composed ;  not  that  I  knew  any 
better  what  it  was,  but  as  they  had  a  name  for  it,  I 
supposed  it  was  of  earth  and  not  of  the  other  place. 
At  last  the  lecturer  began.    I  was  immediately  at- 
tracted by  his  bland  manner  and  beautiful  speech. 
All  my  horrors  passed  instantly  away,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  was  deep  in  the  labyrinths  of  alkalies, 
acids,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &c    I  learned 
how  sulphur  with  an  ic  meant  one  thing,  with  an  ou^, 
another,  with  an  et^  another,  and  so  on.     Finally,  the 
professor  got  beyond  my  reach,  and  I  was  completely 
lost  in  a  maze  of  words,  too  deep  for  my  comprehen- 
sion.   But  now  the  theory  was  done,  and  the  experi 
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ments  began.  The  lights  were  put  out.  A  pieee  of 
wire  was  coiled  in  a  glass  jar,  filled  with  oxygen.  A 
light  was  applied — and  fizz — fizz — fizz,  went  the  wire, 
actually  burning  like  a  witch-quill  I  That  was  chem- 
istry, brought  down  to  the  meanest  capacity.  We 
all  clapped  hands,  as  they  do  now  at  Niblo's.  Af- 
ter this,  one  or  two  of  the  pupils  took  exhilarating 
gas,  and  thereupon  seemed  to  enjoy  the  most  deli- 
cious trances.  Still  other  experiments  followed,  and 
everybody  was  convinced  that  the  new  science  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  feared,  as  smelling  of  necromancy, 
but  that  in  fact  it  was  an  honest  science,  fit  to  be 
introduced  even  into  the  domestic  arts.  Since  that 
time  it  has  actually  transformed  the  whole  business 
of  life,  producing  benefits  which  no  words  can  ade- 
quately describe. 

Geology  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  chemis- 
try. This,  too,  which  was  confined  to  the  arcana  of 
science  in  my  boyhood,  and  was  even  there  a  novelty, 
is  now  a  school  study.  Professor  Silliman  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  also.  He  had  commenced  at  the  peri- 
od of  which  I  am  speaking,  but  he  had  only  advanced 
into  its  precincts — ^the  science  of  mineralogy.  This 
had  begun  to  be  popular  in  the  centers  of  learning : 
young  collegians  went  into  the  mountains  with  bags 
and  hammers,  and  came  back  loaded  with  queer  stones. 
In  fact,  hunting  specimens  took  the  place  of  hunting 
bears,  deer,  and  foxes,  and  was  pursued  with  all  the 
ardor  of  the  chase.    Ladies,  turning  blue,  had  pieces 
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of  marble,  ore,  quartz,  and  other  things  o^  the  kind, 
on  their  mantel-pieces,  and  those  who  were  thorough- 
ly dyed,  had  little  cabinets,  all  arranged  on  Haiiy's 
principles  of  crystallography.  Let  me  tell  an  anecdote 
in  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

About  this  time  Colonel  Gibbs,  originally  from 
Rhode  Island,  but  who  now  lived  on  Long  Island, 
near  Flushing,  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  new  sci- 
ence. He  was  in  &ct  the  founder  of  the  splendid  min- 
endogical  cabinet  at  present  belonging  to  Yale  Col- 
lege. While  he  was  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  fever,  he 
chanced  to  be  traveling  in  a  stage-coach  among  one  of 
the  remote  rocky  districts  of  New  Hampshire.  Coming 
at  last  to  a  region  which  looked  promising  of  min- 
eralogical  discoveries,  he  stopped  at  a  small,  obscure 
tavern,  borrowed  a  hammer,  and  went  into  the  mount- 
ains. Here  he  soon  became  engrossed  in  his  research- 
es, which  were  speedily  rewarded  by  several  interest- 
ing specimens.  In  his  enthusiasm,  his  own  exertions 
were  not  sufficient,  so  that  he  employed  several  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  knocking  the  rocks  to  pieces. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  he  had  completely  exhausted 
.his  cash.  He  then  paid  the  workmen  in  coats,  panta- 
loons, boots,  shoes,  and  at  last  in  shirts.  These  finally 
came  to  an  end,  and  he  paid  in  promises,  in  no  de 
gree  abating  his  zeal.  By  this  time  he  had  collected 
three  sacks  of  stones,  which  it  took  six  men  to  carry. 
The  people  around  did  not  comprehend  him,  and  of 
course  supposed  him  to  be  insane.    One  day,  while 
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he  chanced  to  be  in  the  tavern,  an  acquaintance  of 
his  came  along  in  the  stage-coach,  and  the  two  eager- 
ly exchanged  salutations.  The  keeper  of  the  hotel, 
seeing  this,  took  the  stranger  aside,  and  said  : 

"  You  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  this  gentleman  ?" 

**  Yes ;  I  know  him  :  it  is  Colonel  Gibbs,  of  Long 
Island." 

"  Well,  he  said  his  name  was  Gibbs,  but  he  is  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare." 

"  Indeed  :  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Why  he  has  been  here  a  fortnight  knocking  all 
Monadnock  to  pieces.  He  has  spent  all  his  money, 
and  given  away  his  clothes,  till  he  hasn't  a  shirt  to 
his  back.  If  you  are  a  friend  of  his,  you  ought  to 
make  his  family  acquainted  with  his  situation,  so 
that  he  may  be  taken  care  of." 

"  Oh,  I  understand.  The  colonel  is  not  insane : 
he  is  a  mineralogist." 

"A  what?" 

"  A  mineralogist — a  collector  of  curious  stones." 

"Are  they  to  eat?" 

"  No ;  they  are  specimens  to  be  preserved  for  sci- 
entific purposes." 

"  EEa,  ha !  what  quiddles  there  are  in  this  world  I 
Every  little  while,  one  on  'em  comes  along  here. 
Last  year,  a  man,  called  a  professor  from  Cambridge, 
stopped  here  a  week,  ketching  all  the  bugs,  beetles, 
and  butterflies  he  could  find.  About  the  same  time, 
another  man  came,  and  he  went  into  the  mountains. 

Vol.  I.— 16 
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pulling  up  all  the  odd  weeds  and  strange  plants  he 
met  with.  He  took  away  a  bundle  as  big  as  a  hay- 
cock ;  and  now  this  Colonel  somebody  is  making  a 
collection  of  queer  stones  I  I  think  the  people  down 
your  way  can't  have  much  to  du,  else  they  wouldn't 
take  to  such  nonsense  as  this." 

I  give  you  this  story,  not  vouching  for  its  precise 
accuracy,  but  as  characterizing  the  zeal  for  modern  sci- 
ence, in  this  its  birthday.  The  truth  is,  that  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  physical  science  had  al- 
most completely  engrossed  the  leading  minds  in  Eu- 
rope. Discouraged  or  disgusted  with  diving  into  the 
depths  of  metaphysics,  the  learned  world  eagerly  be- 
gan to  bore  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  instead  of 
studying  mind,  they  pounded  and  pondered  upon  mat- 
ter. Chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  a  whole 
family  of  ologies,  became  the  rage.  This  transat- 
lantic  epidemic  migrated  to  America.  It  was  in  full 
vigor  among  the  learned  here,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of.  In  the  benighted  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  the 
precincts  of  Monadnock,  this  mania  still  appeared 
to  be  madness.  There  was  method  in  it,  how- 
ever. The  modem  discoveries  of  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, &c.,  as  already  intimated,  have  wrought  a 
change  in  human  knowledge,  astonishing  alike  for 
the  enlargement  of  its  boundaries,  the  novelty  of  its 
revelations,  and  the  certainty  and  precision  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  doubt  and  conjecture.  The 
hills,  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  with  their  founda- 
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tdons — the  layers  of  rocks  which  have  been  hidden 
fix)m  the  "beginning" — ^have  been  examined,  and  their 
secrets  laid  open  to  the  world.  Here  have  been  found 
the  traces  of  kingdoms — vegetable,  mineral,  and  an- 
imal— ^belonging  to  other  creations,  such  as  leaves  of 
perished  races  of  plants,  bones  of  extinct  races  of  ani* 
mals,  rocks  built  before  the  flood.  These  have  all 
become  familiar  to  us,  and  their  inscriptions  'have  dis- 
closed wonders  of  which  mankind  had  never  before 
dreamed.  Thus  within  the  last  fifty  years,  new  sci- 
ences have  been  created,  and  have  lavished  their 
wonders  upon  the  astonished  world.  Champollion 
discovered  the  means  of  interpreting  the  mystic  signs 
upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt ;  but  behold  a  greater 
wonder :  Cuvier  and  his  followers  have  enabled  us 
to  read  the  lines  written  by  God  upon  the  rocks  which 
were  laid  deep  in  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  mil- 
lions of  ages  ago ! 

When  Dr.  Webster  came  to  revise  his  Dictionary 
in  1840,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  add  several  thousand  words,  in  order  to 
express  the  ideas  which  had  recently  passed  firom 
technological  science,  into  our  common  language. 
Similar  additions  were  required,  a  few  years  after,  in 
the  preparation  of  another  revised  edition.  Nothing 
can  more  strikingly  mark  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
not  merely  in  the  minds  of  scholars,  but  among  the 
masses,  during  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  than  this. 
There  is  no  half  century  like  the  last,  in  the  history 
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of  mankind.  Nor  is  the  end  yet.  The  thirst  for 
difloovery  seems  only  to  have  begun. 

Indeed,  snch  is  the  celerity  of  our  progress,  that 
some  heads  grow  giddy.  They  begin  to  see  double :  old 
men  have  visions,  and  young  maidens  dream  dreams. 
Materialism  pervades  the  air,  and  the  new  spiritual 
world  is  a  mere  mesmeric  phantasmagoria  of  this 
earthy  ball,  which  we  inhabit  Spirits,  now-a-days, 
push  about  tables,  rap  at  the  door,  tumble  over  the 
diairs,  learn  the  alphabet,  and  spell  their  names  with 
emphasis.  Lusty  spirits  are  they,  with  vigorous  mus- 
cles, hard  knuckles,  and  rollicking  humors!  They 
will  talk,  too,  and  as  great  nonsense  as  any  alive. 
If  these  are  the  only  kind  of  souls  to  be  met  with, 
in  their  seven  heavens,  one  would  hardly  like  to  go 
there.  Really,  these  mesmeric  spirits  seem  very  much 
of  the  ardent  kind,  and  I  suspect  have  more  alcohol 
of  the  imagination  than  real  immortality  about  them. 

Another  remarkable  person  whom  I  saw  at  my  un- 
de's  house  was  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton- 
gin.  He  was  a  large  man  of  father  full  habit,  slightly- 
round-shouldered,  and  doubling  himself  forward  as  he 
sat  His  face  was  large  and  slightly  oval ;  his  nose 
long  and  hooked ;  his  eye  deep-set,  black,  and  keen ; 
his  look  penetrating  and  prolonged.  His  hair  was 
black,  though  sprinkled  with  gray,  for  he  was  now 
some  five  and  forty  years  old  ;  his  skin  was  smooth, 
sallow,  and  pallid.  Altogether,  his  appearance  was 
striking,  the  expression  of  his  &ce  having  a  deep 
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thoughtfulness  about  the  brow,  tempered  by  a  pleas- 
ant smile  at  Ae  comers  of  the  mouth. 

In  conversation  he  was  slow,  but  his  thoughti 
were  clear  and  weighty.  His  knowledge  seemed  at 
once  exact  and  diversified :  he  spoke  more  of  science 
than  literature ;  he  was  not  discursive,  but  logically 
pursued  trains  of  thought,  shedding  light  at  every 
sentence.  Few  men  have  lived  to  more  purpose 
than  he.  Before  his  time,  cotton  was  separated  from 
the  seed  by  hand,  and  hence  its  price  was  thirty  to 
fifty  cents  a  pound.  He  produced  a  machine,  by 
which  a  series  of  hooked,  iron  teeth,  playing  through 
openings  in  a  receiver,  performed  the  labor  of  five 
hundred  men  in  a  day  I  An  immense  facility  in  the 
production  of  cotton  has  been  the  result,  with  a  cor- 
responding &11  in  its  price  and  extension  of  its  use, 
throughout  Christendom. 

In  1790,*  cotton  was  hardly  known  in  this  country ; 

*  Cotton  appears  to  have  been  used  in  India  for  making  cloths  as 
early  as  440  b.  a,  and  probably  long  before  that  timef  yet  here  the  art 
remained  isolated  for  ages.  The  Arabians  at  length  brought  India  cot- 
ton to  Adula,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  whence  it  was  introdnced  into  Europe. 
The  cotton  manufaotare  was  brought  there  by  the  Moors  of  Spain  in  the 
ninth  centary.  Raw  cotton  was  firHt  introdnced  into  England  from  the 
Levant,  chiefly  for  candlewicks.  The  cotton  manafacture  was  bronghi 
hither  by  the  refligees  Arom  the  Low  Countries  in  the  time  of  Qneeu 
Elizabeth.  For  a  long  time,  the  fkbrics  produced  were  coarse ;  the  flnei 
cotton  goods — muslins,  calicoes,  chintzes,  being  largely  supplied  tnm 
India.  In  1780,  Mr.  Wyatt  first  began  to  spin  cotton  by  machinery.  Ii 
1748,  the  first  cotton-spinning  mill  was  built  at  Manchester,  the  motive* 
power  being  mules  and  horses.  The  entire  value  of  the  cotton  mana* 
facture  of  England  in  1760  was  a  million  of  dollars:  now  it  is  probably 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Slater  pat  up  at  Pawtnoket,  B.  L,  the  fln4  ootton-mia  in 
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in  1800,  the  whole  product  of  the  United  States  was 
eightj-five  thousand  bales ;  in  1855,  it  is  three  millians 
and  a  half  of  bales.  Nearly  half  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  seventy-five  years  ago,  went  naked  or  in  rags, 
or  in  bark  or  skins ;  but  they  are  now  clothed  in  cot- 
ton. Then  a  shirt  cost  a  week's  work ;  now  a  man 
earns  two  shirts  in  a  day.  Now,  during  every  twelve 
hours  of  daylight,  the  spindles  of  the  world  produce 
threads  of  cotton  sufficient  to  belt  our  globe  twenty 
times  round  at  the  equator  I  And  Eli  Whitney  was 
the  Chief  Magician  who  brought  this  about. 

At  the  time  I  speak  o^  his  Gun-factory,  two  miles 
north  of  New  Haven,  was  the  great  curiosity  of  the 
neighborhood.  Indeed,  people  traveled  fifty  miles  to 
see  it  I  think  it  employed  about  a  hundred  men. 
It  was  symmetrically  built  in  a  wild  romantic  spot, 
near  the  foot  of  East  Rock,  and  had  a  cheerful,  taste- 
ftd  appearance — ^like  a  small  tidy  village.  We  visited 
it  of  course,  and  my  admiration  was  excited  to  the 
utmost  What  a  bound  did  my  ideas  make  in  me- 
chanics,  finom  the  operations  of  the  penknife,  to  this 
miracle  of  machinery  I    It  was,  at  the  time,  wholly 

ABMriea.  In  1803,  theflrst  cotton  ftotoiy  was  erected  in  N«w  Hampshire. 
In  1804,  the  ilrvt  power-loom  waa  introdaced  at  Waltham ;  in  18S3,  the 
tist  cotton  (actonr  wm  built  at  Lowell.  The  couon  manufiictaree  of 
Um  United  Suum  now  amoont  to  aixty-flve  millionA  of  doUan  a  year ! 

In  17$9,  about  one  million  pound*  of  cotton  were  produced  in  the  Uni- 
ted Statee ;  in  I79i«  Whitnev  peHected  hie  |rin  for  deaningr  cotton ;  in 
1810,  the  United  State*  produced  ei^htv-fire  miUiv-Mi*  pounds  of  cotton  ; 
in  18)ii\  one  hundred  and  sixty  miUione;  in  IS$0,  three  hundred  and 
il^  miUion* ;  in  l$&3i  probablj  Iburteeft  kiwdied  millioot.  The  Uni- 
Hd  SlaMi  are  now  IIm  ekdef  coUon  piedMen  Ibr  the  world. 
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engaged  in  manufacturing  muskets  for  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Whitney  was  present,  and  showed  hb 
over  the  place,  explaining  the  various  processes. 
Every  part  of  the  weapons  was  made  by  machinery, 
and  so  systematized  that  any  lock  or  stock  would  fit 
any  barrel.  All  this,  which  may  seem  no  wonder 
now,  was  remarkable  at  the  time,  there  being  no  sim- 
ilar establishment  in  the  country.  Among  other 
things,  we  here  saw  the  original  model  of  the  Cotton- 
gin,*  upon  which  Mr.  Whitney's  patent  was  founded. 

*  Eli  Whitney  was  bom  at  Westborongh,  Mass.,  in  1765,  of  parentB  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life.  He  showed  an  early  propensity  to  mechan- 
ics, first  making  a  very  good  fiddle,  and  then  mending  fiddles  for  the 
neighborhood.  He  once  got  his  father's  watch,  and  silly  took  it  to 
pieces,  but  contrived  to  put  it  together  again,  so  as  not  to  be  detected. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  made  a  table-knife  to  match  the  set,  one  of 
which  had  been  broken.  During  the  Kevolationary  war  he  took  to  nail- 
making,  nails  being  very  scarce,  and  made  a  profitable  business  of  it.  He 
then  made  long  pins  for  ladies*  boanets,  walking-canes.  Ad  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  began  to  think  of  college,  and  surmounting  various  obsta- 
cles, entered  Tale  in  1789,  having  been  fitted  in  part  by  Dr.  Goodrich, 
of  Durham.  In  college  he  displayed  great  vividness  of  imagination  in 
his  compositions,  with  striking  mechanical  talent — mending,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  some  philosophical  apparatus,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
and  surprise  of  the  Faculty. 

In  1792  he  went  to  Georgia,  as  teacher  in  the  family  of  Mr.  B . . . . 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  place  was  supplied ;  happily  he  ML 
under  the  kind  care  and  patronage  of  Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  Gen.  G. 
Hearing  the  planters  lament  that  there  was  no  way  of  separating  cotton 
from  the  seed  but  by  hand,  and  that  it  took  a  slave  a  whole  day  to  dean 
a  pound,  he  set  privately  to  work,  and  after  a  time  produced  his  gin, 
which  was  to  make  such  a  revolution  in  the  world.  In  this  process,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  his  own  wire.  On  disclosing  his  discovery,  the 
planters  saw  at  once  the  vast  field  of  enterprise  open  to  them.  Whitney 
took  immediate  steps  to  secure  a  patent,  and  made  arrangements  to  man- 
ufacture  ^ns,  but  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  discouragements  defeated 
him.  The  history  of  his  career  at  this  period  is  a  melancholy  story  of 
efforts  baffled,  hopes  disappointed,  and  engagements  violated,  disdo- 
aing  the  moat  shameful  wrongs  and  outrages  on  the  part  of  Individ- 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

Durham— HitUyry  of  Qmnsdioui^-DistinffwUked  FamiUea  0/ Durham 
7%4  Okauneeyfy  Wadtworthtj  Lymant,  Goodrichet,  Awtins^  ite.—  Wood- 
htry—How  Jiamanet  btoottut  Ilittcry—jBtP.   Noah  Bmtdiat— Judge 

Mt  DBAB  C****** 

Having  spent  about  a  week  at  New  Haven,  we 
proceeded  to  Durham,  an  old-fashioned,  sleepy  town 
of  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  history  lies  chiefly  in 
the  remarkable  men  it  has  produced — ^the  Chaun- 

:;!fik,  and  even  of  coarts  and  legislatares.  He  institated  sixty  Boits  in 
Georgia  for  violations  of  his  rights,  and  was  not  able  to  get  a  single  de- 
oision  until  thirteen  years  Arom  the  commenceuient !  Thus,  in  lact,  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  ootton  interest  of  the  South,  only  derived  years 
of  misery  and  vexation  fh>m  his  invention. 

In  1798,  through  the  influence  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  obtidned  a  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  for  the 
United  States,  and  then  established  his  factory  at  Whitney ville.  He 
was  eight  years  in  producing  ten  thousand  pieces.  At  length,  however, 
hia  measures  being  completed,  hi»  establishment  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  the  world,  and  the  arms  he  provided  were  probably  the  best 
then  made  in  any  country. 

In  182S,  he  applied  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent  for  the  cotton-gin.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  value  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  had  then 
been  added  to  the  lands  of  the  South  by  this  invention,  while  he  had 
reaped  only  sorrow  and  embum»<iment ;  yet  he  fiuled,  most  of  the 
i9Qthem  members  of  Congress  opposing  his  request ! 

In  1817,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Pierpont  Edwards, 
Jndge  of  the  District  Court  for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  In  1822,  he 
was  attacked  with  disease,  which  tonninated  his  career  in  1825.  His 
character,  like  hi%  life,  was  remarkable :  though  a  refined  scholar,  he 
was  a  skillful  mechanic — no  man  in  his  shop  being  able  to  handle  tools 
more  dexterously  than  liiinself :  though  possessing  a  fine  imagination, 
and  a  keen  inventive  faculty,  he  had  a  pen«everance  in  pursuing  hia 
plans  to  completion,  that  notliing  oould  arrest.  He  was  at  once  ener- 
gotioand  systematic;  dignified, yet  courteous;  large  in  his  viewa,  yet 
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ceys,*  celebrated  in  the  literary,  clerical,  oflBcial,  and 
professional  annals  of  New  England,  and  I  may  add, 
of  the  country  at  large ;  the  Wadsworths,  no  less 
noted  in  various  commanding  stations,  military  and 
civil,  public  and  private ;  the  Lymans,  renowned  in 
the  battle-field,  the  college,  the  pulpit,  and  the  sen- 
ate ;  the  Austins — father  and  son — to  whose  talent 
and  enterprise  Texas  owes  her  position  as  a  member 
of  this  Union. 


precise  in  detail ;  a  profoand  thinker,  and  Boratinizing  nature  and  ita 
phenomena  with  amazing  depth  of  thought,  yet  coming  at  last  with  the 
docility  of  a  child  to  the  Christian's  oonfeesion — "  1  am  a  sinner,  may 
God  have  mercy  upon  me  1" 

*  Whoever  would  understand  the  true  history  of  Connecticut,  should 
not  confine  his  reading  to  general  works  on  this  subject,  but  should 
look  into  the  local  histories  and  genealogical  memoranda  of  towns  and 
villages,  of  which  there  are  now  a  great  number.  A  good  collection  may 
be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Hartford  Athenenra.  If  any  one  deMirM 
to  know  the  annals  of  Durham,  let  him  read  the  sermon  delivered  by 
Professor  W.  C.  Fowler  at  that  place,  Deo.  29,  1847,  and  printed  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  1848.  The  notes  will  prove  a  revelation,  not  of  history 
only,  but  of  something  like  romance.  The  number  of  great  men  pro- 
ceeding from  this  small  town,  in  times  past,  is  not  only  striking  but 
instructive,  as  it  suggests  and  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  Connec- 
ticut has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  this  country— the  United 
States-— I  might  even  say  upon  this  continent.  Among  the  families  of 
Durham,  noticed  by  Professor  Fowler,  are  the  following : 

l%s  Chauneeyt,'-}^ athanlel  Chauncey,  grandson  of  President  Chaun- 
oey,  of  Harvard  College,  was  born  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  1681,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  in  1702 — belonging  to  the  first  class  that  graduated  in  that 
college,  all  of  whom  became  ministers.  He  was  ordained  at  Durham  in 
1711,  and  died  there  1756.  His  son,  EKhu  Chauncey,  lived  in  Durham, 
and  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  large  infiuenoe.  His  daughter, 
Catherine,  married  Dr.  Goodrich,  who  was  my  grandfather.  His  son, 
Charles  Chauncey,  settled  at  New  Haven,  and  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning  and  great  ability.  He  became  attorney-general  of  the  State 
and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  He  received  the  title  of  LL.D.  flrom 
the  college  at  Middlebury ;  and  died  1828.  Among  his  children  were 
Cliariet  Chauncey,  LL.D.,  distinguished  as  an  emlneitt  lawver  and  re- 

16* 
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To  this  list  of  remarkable  names,  I  trust  I  may  add 
tbat  of  the  Gkwdriches,  without  the  imputation  of 
^^tism,  for  historical  justice  demands  it.  At  the 
time  I  visited  the  place,  nearly  all  the  family  had 
long  since  left  it.  My  grandfather — ^Dr.  Goodrich — 
died  in  1797,  but  my  grandmother  was  living,  as 
well  as  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  Rev.  David 
Smith,  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  who  had  succeed- 
ed to  my  grandfather's  pulpit. 

I  had  never  any  great  fancy  for  genealogies,  so  I 
did  not  study  the  broad-spreading  tree  of  the  family, 
its  roots  running  back  to  the  time  of  Godric  the  Saxon 
— ^the  great  Adam  of  the  race — as  is  duly  set  forth 


fined  gentleman,  settled  at  Philadelphia,  and  died  IS49 ;  Eliha  Chaon- 
067,  *  diatinguished  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  died  1847.  Many  others, 
deaoendanta  of  the  Durham  Chaunoeys,  attained  distinction. 

TJU  Wadntfortht, — Among  the  Durham  WadAworths,  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Col.  Jamee,  flx>m  Fannington,  bom  1675,  filled  various  offices,  civil 
•ad  military,  and  waa  much  honored  and  respected  in  his  time.  Oen- 
end  James  Wadsworth,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  became  migor- 
genend  and  member  of  Congress  during  the  Bevolutionary  war,  died 
1817,  aged  87.  James  Wadsworth,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  1768, 
founded  the  great  Wadsworth  estate  in  western  New  York,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  successful  labors  in  behalf  of  school  education  : 
he  died  1844.  Other  members  of  this  branch  of  the  family  have  reached 
high  and  honored  celebrity. 

Th0  Zymafw.— Phineaa  Lyman,  bom  at  Durham,  1716,  became  major- 
general  ;  gained  the  victory  at  Lake  George,  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  for  Gen.  William  Johnson  (who  received  five  thousand  pounds 
and  a  baronetcy  therefor),  and  performed  various  other  military  exploits. 
He  projected  a  settlement  in  the  Southwest^  and  died  in  West  Florida, 
1776.  The  history  of  his  family  is  f\ill  of  tragic  interest.  Other  mem- 
bers of  tlie  family  wore  distinguished. 

Th4  Ocodr%ckm,^See  Fowler^s  notes,  above  mentioned ;  also  Hollis- 
lar's  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  ii.  pp.  684,  etc 

JIU  Autiim,'  -For  this  remarkable  Aunily,  consult  alao  Fowler^a  notea. 
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in  King  William's  Doomsday-Book.  Two  old  bache- 
lors of  the  place — a  little  quaint  and  starch,  but  studi- 
ously polite  and  very  gentleman-like,  with  a  splendid 
farm,  and  a  house  embellished  with  old  oak  carvings 
— ^told  me  something  about  it,  and  made  it  out,  by  a 
long  chain  of  links,  that  I  was  their  great,  great,  double 
cousin ;  that  is,  on  my  mother's,  as  well  as  my  fisither's 
side.  My  grandmother  also  explained  to  me,  that 
somewhere  since  the  building  of  Babel,  her  fiunily  was 
blent  with  the  Griswolds,  whence  I  got  my  middle 
name — ^in  token  of  which  she  gave  me  a  reverend 
silver-headed  cane,  marked  I.  G.,  that  is,  John  Gris- 
wold,  who  was  her  great-grandfather.  Of  course,  I 
have  piously  kept  this  antediluvian  relic  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

I  trust  I  have  all  due  respect  for  this  my  little,  fat^ 
paternal  grandmother,  and  who  has  already,  by  the 
way,  been  introduced  to  your  notice.  She  was  now 
quite  lame,  having  broken  her  leg  some  years  before, 
and  appeared  to  me  shorter  than  ever ;  nevertheless, 
she  was  active,  energetic,  and  alive  to  every  thing  that 
was  passing.  She  welcomed  me  heartily,  and  took 
ihe  best  care  of  me  in  the  world — ^lavishing  upon  me, 
vithout  stint,  all  the  treasures  of  her  abundant  larder. 
is  to  her  Indian  puddings — ^alas,  I  shall  never  see 
vheir  like  again !  A  comfortable  old  body  she  was  in 
all  things — and  as  I  have  before  remarked,  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  generation  of 
descendants  risincr  ud  around  her.     When  she  saw 
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me  eating  with  a  good  appetite,  her  benignant  grand- 
motherly  face  beamed  like  a  lantern. 

She  was  a  model  housekeeper,  and  as  such  had  great 
administrative  talents.  Every  thing  went  right  in  the 
household,  the  garden,  the  home  lot,  the  pasture,  and 
the  little  farm.  The  hens  laid  lots  of  large  &esh 
eggs,  the  cows  gave  abundance  of  milk,  the  pigs  were 
&t  as  butter ;  the  wood-pile  was  always  full.  There 
was  never  any  agony  about  the  house :  all  was  me- 
thodical, as  if  regulated  by  some  law  of  nature.  The 
tall  old  clock  in  the  entry,  although  an  octogenarian, 
was  still  staunch,  and  ticked  and  struck  with  an  em- 
phasis that  enforced  obedience.  When  it  told  seven 
in  the  morning,  the  breakfast  came  without  daring  to 
delay  even  for  a  minute.  The  stroke  of  twelve 
brought  the  sun  to  the  noon-mark,  and  dinner  to  the 
table.  The  tea  came  at  six.  At  sunset  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  week's  work  was  done,  and  according  to 
the  Puritan  usage,  the  Sabbath  was  begun.  All  sud- 
denly became  quiet  and  holy.  Even  the  knitting- 
work  was  laid  aside.  Meditation  was  on  every  brow  ; 
the  cat  in  the  comer  sat  with  her  eyes  half  shut,  as 
if  she  too  were  considering  her  ways. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Holy  Day,  all  around  was 
sUent.  The  knife  and  fork  were  handled  quietly,  at 
the  table.  The  toilet,  though  sedulously  performed, 
was  made  in  secret.  People  walked  as  if  they  had 
gloves  on  their  shoes.  Inanimate  nature  seemed  to 
know  that  Qod  rested  on  that  day,  and  hallowed  it. 
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The  birds  put  on  a  Sunday  air :  the  cows  did  not 
low  from  hill  to  hill  as  on  other  days.  The  obstre- 
perous hen  deposited  her  egg,  and  cackled  not.  At 
nine  o'clock,  the  solemn  church  bell  rang,  and  in  the 
universal  stillness,  its  tones  swelled  over  the  village 
like  a  voice  from  above.  At  ten,  the  second  bell 
rang,  and  the  congregation  gathered  in.  There,  in 
the  place  she  had  held  for  forty  years,  was  my  good 
grandmother,  in  rain  and  shine,  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Though  now  well  stricken  in  years,  and  the 
mother  of  staunch  men — their  names  honored  in  the 
pulpit,  the  senate,  and  at  the  bar — she  still  filtered 
not  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  of  duty,  ^e 
was  strong-minded,  and  showed  it  by  a  life  which  ele- 
vated, ennobled,  and  illustrated  the  character  of  the 
mother,  the  wife,  the  woman,  as  she  had  learned  to  re- 
gard it.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  with  what  affectionate 
reverence  the  people  saluted  her,  as  if^  in  addition  to 
the  love  they  bore  her,  she  still  carried  with  her  re- 
membrances of  her  now  almost  worshiped  husband. 
Many  years  she  lived  after  this,  but  she  is  now  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  Let  her  portrait  have  a  place 
in  these  pages  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  New  England 
wife  of  the  olden  time. 

As  to  my  uncle  and  aunt  Smith,  I  may  remark  that 
they  were  plain,  pious  people,  the  former  worthily  fill- 
ing the  pulpit  of  my  grand&ther,  and  enjoying  a  high 
degree  of  respect,  alike  from  his  position  and  charac- 
ter.    Besides  attending  to  his  parochial  duties,  he  fit- 
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ted  joang  men  for  college.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  late  Postmaster-general  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Dekay,  the  naturalist,  Commodore 
Dekaj,  and  other  persons  who  attained  distinction. 
As  a  man,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  cheerful,  frank, 
fiiendly  manners:  as  a  preacher,  he  was  practical, 
rinoere,  and  successful  I  must  mention  a  story  of 
him,  among  my  pulpit  anecdotes.  As  sometimes  hap- 
pens, in  a  congregation  of  farmers  during  midsum- 
mer, it  once  chanced  that  a  large  number  of  his  people 
fell  asleep— and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sermon. 
Even  the  deacons  in  the  sacramental  seat  had  gone 
cosily  to  the  land  of  Nod.  The  minister  looked  around, 
and  just  at  that  moment,  the  only  person  who  seemed 
quite  awake,  was  his  eldest  son,  David,  sitting  in  the 
minister's  pew  by  the  side  of  the  pulpit.  Pausing  a 
moment  and  looking  down  upon  his  son,  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  powerful  voice — 

"  David,  wake  up!" 

In  a  moment  the  whole  congregation  roused  them- 
selves, and  long  did  they  remember  the  rebuke.  In 
after-times,  when,  through  the  temptations  of  the 
devil  and  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  during  sermon- 
time,  their  sight  became  drowsy,  and  dreams  floated 
softly  over  their  eyelids,  then  would  come  to  mind  the 
ominous  sound,  "  David,  wake  up !"  and  starting  from 
their  slumbers,  they  would  shake  themselves,  and  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  preacher,  and  wrestle  with  their  in- 
firmities like  Jacob— sometimes,  though  not  always, 
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prevailiDg  like  Israel.  I  need  only  add  in  respect  to 
this  excellent  old  gentleman,  that  he  is  still  living,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine,  and  last  year  (1856)  preached 
at  the  capitol  in  Washington  to  an  attentive  and  grat- 
ified audience. 

During  our  stay  of  two  or  three  weeks  at  Durham, 
my  brother-in-law  was  so  ill  as  to  need  the  advice 
of  a  skillful  physician.  Accordingly  I  was  dispatch- 
ed  on  horseback  to  Middletown,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles,  for  Dr.  O  . . . .,  then  famous  in  all  the 
country  round  about  On  my  way  I  met  a  man  of 
weather-beaten  complexion  and  threadbare  garments, 
mounted  on  a  lean  and  jaded  mare.  Beneath  him 
was  a  pair  of  plump  saddlebags.  He  had  all  the 
marks  of  a  doctor,  for  then  men  of  this  profession 
traversed  the  country  on  horseback,  carrying  with 
them  a  collection  of  pills,  powders,  and  elixirs,  equiv- 
alent to  an  apothecary's  shop.  A  plain  instinct  told 
me  that  he  was  my  man.  As  I  was  about  to  pass 
him,  I  drew  in  my  breath,  to  ask  if  he  were  Dr. 
O ,  but  a  sudden  bashfulness  seized  me  :  the  pro- 
pitious moment  passed,  and  I  went  on. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  of  Dr.  O ,  I  learned 

that  he  had  gone  to  a  village  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  town,  six  or  eight  miles  off.  "  There  1" 
said  I  to  myself,  "  I  knew  it  was  he :  if  I  had  only 
spoken  to  him !"  However,  reflection  was  vain.  I 
followed  to  the  designated  spot,  and  there  I  found 
that  he  had  left  about  half  an  hour  before,  for  another 
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village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  I  gave  chase, 
but  he  was  too  quick  for  me,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Durham  without  him.  "  Ah !"  I  thought, 
"how  much  trouble  a  little  courage  would  have  saved 
me  1"  In  fact,  I  took  the  incident  to  heart,  and  have 
often  practiced  to  advantage  upon  the  lesson  it  sug- 
gested, which  is,  never  to  let  a  doctor,  or  any  thing 
else,  slip,  for  the  want  of  asking  an  opportune  ques- 
tion. 

This  Dr.  O  . . . .  made  several  visits  to  Durham,  and 
I  remember  to  have  heard  my  brother-in-law  once 
ask  him  whether  he  was  a  Brunonian*  or  a  CuUenite ; 
to  which  he  replied,  smartly — "  Sir,  I  am  a  doctor 

*  Aboat  this  time,  the  ^*  spotted  tevw^^  appeared  along  the  Connoo- 
tloat  river,  and  a  change  in  the  general  character  of  fevers  took  plaoe, 
there  being  now  a  tendency  to  typhoid,  instead  of  inflammatory,  symp- 
toms, as  had  been  the  case  before.  These  circamstances  embarrassed  and 
bcffled  the  profession.  In  general,  however,  they  followed  their  procliv- 
ities, and  either  physicked  or  stimulated,  as  their  doctrines  dictated.  In 
point  of  fact,  one  practice  killed  and  cured  about  as  well  as  the  other. 
At  all  events,  the  plague  raged  for  some  years  at  certain  places  and  at 
ptrticalar  seasons,  and  thus  society  was  wrought  into  a  state  of  fVenzy 
upon  the  two  modes  of  treatment.  At  a  somewhat  later  date— about 
181S — a  family  that  held  to  brandy,  would  liardly  hold  intercourse  with 
another  which  hold  to  jalap.  At  Hartford,  Doctors  Todd  and  Wellss, 
who  stimulated,  were  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  infidels  by 
those  who  believed  in  Dr.  Bacon  and  purgatives.  These  divisions  even 
caught  the  hues  of  political  parties,  and  alcohol  became  democratic, 
while  depletion  was  held  to  be  federal.  In  the  end  it  proved  that  both 
systems  were  right  and  both  wrong — to  a  certain  extent.  Experience 
showed  that  the  true  mode  of  practice  was  to  treat  each  case  according 
to  its  symptoms.  The  fitness  of  a  physician  for  his  profession,  was, 
under  these  circumstances,  manifested  by  the  sagacity  with  wliich  he 
found  his  way  out  of  the  woods.  Dr.  O  . .  . .  was  one  of  those  who,  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  ditllculty,  Uing  a  doctor  himself  that  is,,  being  gui> 
ded  by  good  sense,  and  not  by  slavery,  to  a  system — arrived  at  the  true 
mode  of  praotlct. 
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myself!"  The  pith  of  this  answer  will  be  felt,  when 
it  is  known  that  at  this  period,  and  indeed  for  some 
years  after,  there  was  a  schism  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  this  region,  which  became  divided  into  two 
parties ;  one  of  them  adopting  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  John  Brown,*  that  life  is  a  forced  state,  de- 
pending upon  stimuli,  and  hence  that  disease  and 
death  are  to  be  constantly  combated  by  stimulants. 
According  to  this  theory,  even  certain  fevers  were  to 
be  treated  with  brandy,  and  in  extreme  cases,  with  a 
tincture  of  Spanish  flies — internally  administered! 
The  other  followed  the  theory  of  Cullen,  who  adopt- 
ed the  opposite  practice  of  purgatives  and  depletion, 
more  especially  in  fevers.    A  real  frenzy  ensued,  and 

*  John  Brown  was  born  at  Dnnse,  Scotland,  1785.  He  studied  med- 
icine with  Cullen,  then  the  leading  man  of  the  profession  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. After  a  time  he  prodaced  his  ElemenU  of  Medidn^  in  Latin,  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  system  which  Cullen  had  produced.  Its  general 
doctrine,  as  stated  above,  was  that  life  is  a  forced  state,  only  sustained 
by  the  action  of  external  agents  operating  upon  the  body,  every  part  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a  certain  amount  of  ezdtability.  He  discarded 
all  drugs,  and  confined  himself  to  alcohol — wine,  brandy,  &c. — for  one 
set  of  d'lseases,  and  opium  for  the  opposite  set.  The  simplicity  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  set  forth,  gave  it  for  a  time 
a  fatal  currency,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  America.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Beddoes,  among  others,  adopted  and  propagated  it.  The  system, 
however,  after  a  time,  fell  into  disrepute.  Brown  died  in  1788,  a  victim 
of  intemperance,  probably  the  result  of  his  medical  system. 

William  Cullen  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  1712,  and  having 
studied  medicine,  he  practiced  with  credit  at  Glasgow.  In  1756,  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1768,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Alston  aa 
Professbr  of  Medicine.  As  a  teaeher,  his  popularity  was  unbounded. 
His  personal  character  was  distinguished  for  amiableness  and  purity  : 
his  medical  works  for  a  time  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  and  he  i« 
still  regarded  aa  having  greatly  advanced  tjie  science  of  medicine,  though 
torn*  of  his  theories  have  been  modified  and  others  rejected. 
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the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  society,  were  in- 
volved in  a  sort  of  temporary  insanity. 

At  length  we  departed  from  Durham,  and  took 
our  way  homeward,  through  a  series  of  small  towns, 
arriving  at  last  at  Woodbury.  Here  we  remained  a 
week  or  ten  days,  being  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Eev.  Noah  Benedict,  my  brother-in-law's  uncle. 
He  lived  in  a  large,  low,  old-fashioned  house,  embow- 
ered  in  elms,  and  having  about  it  an  air  of  antiquity, 
oopifort,  and  repose.  He  was  himself  very  aged, 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  I  should  judge.  He  was, 
like  my  own  lineage,  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
sometimes  officiated  in  his  pulpit,  though  he  had  now 
a  colleague.  I  need  not  describe  him,  further  than  to 
say  that  he  was  a  fine  old  man,  greatly  beloved  by 
his  parish,  and  almost  adored  by  his  immediate  con- 
nections. Close  by,  in  a  sumptuous  house,  lived 
his  son,  Noah  B.  Benedict,  then  a  leading  lawyer  of 
the  State.  Half  a  mile  to  the  south,  in  an  antique, 
gable-roofed  mansion,  dwelt  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Smith,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  regarded  as  the  intellectual  giant  of  his 
time.  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  the  place,  for 
it  is  now  the  home  of  one  of  my  sisters,  who  married, 
many  years  later,  the  only  child  of  its  founder — ^long 
since  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  week  of  our  sojourn  at  Woodbury  flew  on 
golden  wings  ^xHi  mo.  The  village  itself  was  after 
my  own  he$A     It  lies  in  a  small  tranquil  valley,  its 
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western  boundary  consisting  of  a  succession  of  gentle 
acclivities,  covered  with  forests ;.  that  on  the  east  is 
formed  of  basaltic  ledges,  broken  into  wild  and  pic- 
turesque forms,  rising  sharp  and  hard  against  the  hori* 
zon.  Through  the  valley,  in  long  serpentine  sweeps, 
flows  a  stream,  clear  and  bright — now  dashing  and 
now  sauntering ;  here  presenting  a  rapid  and  there  a 
glassy  pool.  In  ancient  times  it  was  bordered  by 
cities  of  the  beaver ;  it  was  now  the  haunt  of  a  few 
isolated  and  persecuted  muskrats.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  wild-ducks,  in  their  migrations,  often 
stooped  to  its  bosom  for  a  night's  lodging.  At  all 
seasons  it  was  renowned  for  its  trout.  In  former 
ages,  when  the  rivers,  protected  by  the  deep  forests, 
ran  ftill  to  the  brim,  and  when  the  larger  streams 
were  filled  to  repletion  with  shad  and  salmon,  this 
was  sometimes  visited  by  enterprising  individuals  of 
their  race,  which  shot  up  cataracts,  and  leaped  over 
obstructing  rocks,  roots,  and  mounds,  impelled  by  an 
imperious  instinct  to  seek  places  remote  from  the  sea, 
where  they  might  deposit  in  safety  the  seeds  of  their 
future  progeny.  In  those  days,  I  imagine,  the  acci- 
dents and  incidents  of  shad  and  salmon  life,  often 
rivaled  the  adventurous  annals  of  Marco  Polo  or  Bob- 
inson  Crusoe. 

There  was,  in  good  sooth,  about  this  little  village, 
a  singular  union  of  refinement  and  rusticity,  of  cul- 
tivated plain  and  steepling  rock,  of  blooming  meadow 
and  dusky  forest.    The  long,  wide  street,  saving  the 
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highway  and  a  few^  stray  paths,  here  and  there,  was 
a  bright,  grassy  lawn,  decorated  with  abundance  of 
sugar-maples,  which  appeared  to  have  found  their 
Paradise.*  Such  is  the  shape  of  the  encircling  hills 
and  ledges  that  the  site  of  the  village  seems  a  sort  of 
secluded  Happy  Valley,  where  every  thing  turns  to 
poetry  and  romance.  And  this  aptitude  is  abundantly 
encouraged  by  history — for  here  was  once  the  favored 
home  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.  All  around — the  rivers, 
the  hills,  the  forests — are  still  rife  with  legends  and 
remembrances  of  the  olden  time.  A  rocky  mound, 
rising  above  the  river  on  one  side,  and  dark  forests  on 
the  other,  bears  the  name  of  "  Pomperaug's  Castle ;" 
a  little  to  the  north,  near  a  bridle-path  that  traversed 
the  meadows,  was  a  heap  of  stones,  called  "  Pompe- 
raug^s  Grave."  To  the  east  I  found  a  wild  ledge, 
called  Bethel  Ilock.f    And  each  of  these  objects  has 


*  The  street  of  Woodbnry  oontinuee  to  that  of  Southbary,  the  two 
united  being  three  miles  in  length.  These  are  decorated  by  a  doable 
line  of  sugar^maplee — certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of 
llie  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 

t  Woodbnry  is  alike  historical  and  legendary  ground.  Its  names 
traoe  out  its  story.  Qnassapaug  Lake,  Shepang  River,  Quanopaug  Fall^, 
Nonnewaug  Falls,  tell  us  of  its  original  proprietors :  Rattlesnake  liock, 
and  White  Deer  Hills,  bespeak  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  forest: 
Bethel  Rock,  Caimel  Hill,  and  Tophet  Hollow,  announce  the  arrival  here 
of  the  Pilgrim  ^ottlerM  fK»m  New  Uaven :  Hall'*  Rock,  Good  Hill,  Light- 
ing*s  Playground,  Scuppo,  Hazel  i*Iain,  Moo^e  Horn  Hill,  Ash  Swamp, 
all  in  Woodbur}*  or  the  vicinity,  indicate  alike  certain  traits  of  :»cenery, 
with  the  final  settlement  of  the  couPitry  by  the  English.  The  remark- 
able nien  that  ha%-e  originated  iti  this  town  within  the  last  century,  pn^- 
sent  a  marvelloas  record  of  ability,  patriotism,  and  piety.  My  imagina- 
tion was  greatly  excited  by  the  legenda  I  heard  when  I  fir»t  visited 
Woodbttry,  and  tome  years'  after  1 1839)  1  wnA»  and  pabliahed  in  th^ 
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its  story.  How  suggestive — ^how  foil  of  imaginings 
was  Woodbury  to  me,  when  I  visited  it,  five  and  forty 
years  ago  I  And  the  woods,  teeming  with  the  smaller 
game — the  gray -squirrel,  the  partridge,  and  quail,  my 
old  West  Mountain  acquaintances — with  what  delight 
did  I  traverse  them,  gun  in  hand,  accompanied  by  a 

Legendary  at  Boston,  the  following  story,  whioh  has  now  become  almost 
historioal : 

THE  LEGEND  OF  BETHEL  BOCK. 

"  In  the  picturesque  state  of  Connecticot,  there  is  not  a  spot  more 
beaatifbl  than  the  village  of  Pomperaog.  It  is  situated  not  very  hr 
fh>m  the  western  border  of  the  state,  and  derives  its  name  from  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  once  inhabited  it.  It  presents  a  small,  but  level 
valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  with  a  bright  stream  rippling  through  ita 
meadows.  The  tope  of  the  high  grounds  whioh  skirt  the  valley,  are 
covered  with  forests,  but  the  slopes  are  smooth  with  cultivadon,  nearly 
to  their  summits.  In  the  time  of  verdure,  the  plain  displays  a  vividneas 
of  green  like  that  of  velvet,  while  the  forests  are  dark  with  the  rich 
hues  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  England. 

**  The  village  of  Pomperaug  consists  now  of  about  two  hundred 
houses,  with  three  white  churches,  arranged  on  a  street  whioh  passes 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley.  At  the  distauoe  of  about  twenty 
rods  from  this  street,  and  running  parallel  to  it  for  nearly  a  mile,  is  a 
rock,  or  ledge  of  rocks,  of  considerable  elevation.  From  this,  a  distinct 
survey  of  the  place  may  be  had,  almost  at  a  glance.  Beginning  at  the 
village,  the  spectator  may  count  every  house,  and  measure  every  garden ; 
he  may  compare  the  three  churches,  which  now  seem  drawn  close  to- 
gether ;  he  may  trace  the  winding  path  of  the  river  by  the  trees  whioh 
bend  over  its  waters ;  he  may  enumerate  the  white  farm-houses  whioh 
dot  the  surfiice  of  the  valley ;  he  may  repose  his  eye  on  the  checkered 
carpet  which  lies  unrolled  before  him,  or  it  may  climb  to  the  horizon 
over  the  dark  blue  hills  which  form  the  border  of  this  enchanting 
picture. 

**  The  spot  which  we  have  thus  described  did  not  long  lie  concealed 
from  the  prying  sagacity  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  colony  of  New 
Haven.  Though  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  savages,  as  before  intimated,  it 
was  very  early  surveyed  by  more  than  one  of  the  emigrants.  In  the 
general  rising  of  the  Indians  in  Philip's  war,  this  tribe  took  part  with 
She  Pequods,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  shared  in  their  destruction. 
The  chief  hmiself  was  killed.  His  son,  still  a  boy,  with  a  remnant  of 
his  llither'a  people,  who  bad  been  driven  inte  exile,  retamed  to  their 
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blaok-ejed  stripling,  now  my  respected  and  gray- 
haired  brother-in-law  I 

It  was  a  great  time,  that  happy  week,  for  be  it  re- 
membered that  for  a  whole  year  I  had  been  impris- 
oned in  a  country  store.  What  melody  was  there 
in  the  forest  echoes,  then  I     Ah  I  I  have  since  heard 

wtiTe  valley,  and  lived  for  a  time  on  teims  of  apparent  sabmiaaion  to 
the  Engliah. 

"  The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  young  chief  had  reached  the 
«fe  of  manhood.  He  took,  aa  was  the  castom  with  hia  fathera,  the 
name  of  hia  tribe,  and  was  accordingly  called  Pomperang.  He  waa 
tan,  finely  formed,  with  an  eye  that  gleamed  like  the  flashes  of  a  dia- 
mond. He  wiia  such  a  one  aa  the  savage  would  look  upon  with  idoU- 
tiy.  His  foot  waa  swift  as  that  of  the  deer;  his  arrow  was  sure  aa 
the  pnrsoit  of  the  eagle ;  his  sagacity  penetrating  as  the  light  of  the  son. 

**  Snch  was  Pomperaog.  Bat  his  nation  was  passing  away ;  soaroe 
fifty  of  his  own  tribe  now  dwelt  in  the  valley  in  which  his  &thers  had 
hunted  for  ages.  The  day  of  their  dominion  had  gone.  There  was  a 
spell  over  the  Dark  Warrior.  The  Great  Spirit  had  sealed  his  doom. 
So  thought  the  remaining  Indians  in  the  valley  of  Pomperaug,  and  they 
aollenly  submitted  to  a  fkte  which  they  could  not  avert 

**  It  was  therefore  without  reebtance,  and,  indeed,  with  expressions 
of  amity,  that  they  received  a  small  company  of  English  settlers  into 
the  valley.  This  company  consisted  of  about  thirty  persons,  firom  the 
New  Haven  colony,  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Bev.  Noah  Beni- 
•oa.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  age,  but  still  of  uncommon  mental  and 
bodily  vigor.  IBs  years  had  paased  the  bourne  of  threescore  and  ten, 
and  hia  hiur  waa  white  as  snow.  But  his  tall  and  broad  fbrm  was  yet 
•raet,  and  hia  cane  of  amooth  hickory,  with  a  golden  head,  waa  evidently 
a  thing  *  more  of  ornament  than  use.' 

"  Mr.  Benison  had  brought  with  him  the  last  remnant  of  his  fiunily. 
She  waa  the  daughter  of  hia  only  aon,  who,  with  hia  wife,  had  slept 
many  years  in  the  tomb.  Her  name  was  Mary,  and  well  might  she  be 
the  object  of  all  the  earthly  affections  which  still  beat  in  the  boeom  of 
one  whom  death  had  made  acquidnted  with  sorrow,  and  who  but  for 
her  had  been  left  alone. 

**  Mary  Benison  was  now  seventeen  years  of  sge.  She  had  received 
her  education  in  England,  and  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  America. 
She  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  dark  eye,  fhll  of  soul  and  aincerity. 
Her  hair  was  of  a  gloaay  black,  parted  upon  a  forehead  of  ample  and 
axoreeaive  beauty.    When  at  rtat,  her  appearance  was  not  strikinir' 
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Catalani  and  Garcia  and  Pasta  and  Sontag  and  GrisL 
I  have  even  heard  the  Swedish  nightingale ;  nay,  in 
France  and  Italy — ^the  very  home  of  music  and  song 
-  -I  have  listened  to  the  true  nightingale,  which  has 
given  to  Jenny  Lind  her  sweetest  and  most  appro* 
priate  epithet ;  but  never,  in  one  or  all,  have  I  heard 

bat  if  she  spoke  or  moved,  she  fixed  the  attention  of  every  beholder 
by  the  dignity  of  her  air,  blent  with  » tone  of  tender,  yet  aerioos  senti- 
ment. 

**  The  tetUers  had  been  in  the  yalley  bat  a  few  months,  when  some 
matter  of  basineae  relative  to  a  porohase  of  land,  brought  Pomperaag  tG 
the  hat  of  Mr.  Benison.  It  was  a  bright  morning  in  aatamn,  and  while 
he  was  talking  with  the  old  gentleman  at  the  door,  Mary,  who  had  been 
gathering  flowers  in  the  woods,  passed  by  them  and  entered  the  pkee. 
The  eye  of  the  young  Indian  followed  her  with  a  gaze  of  entrancement. 
His  ftoe  gleamed  as  if  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  more  than  earthly  beauty. 
But  this  emotion  was  visible  only  for  a  moment.  With  the  habitual 
self-command  of  a  savage,  he  tamed  again  to  Mr.  Benison,  and  oalmlj 
pursued  the  subject  which  occasioned  their  meeting. 

"  Pomperaug  went  away,  but  he  carried  the  image  of  Mary  with  him. 
He  retired  to  his  wigwam,  but  it  did  not  please  him.  He  asoended  to  the 
top  of  the  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  his  wigwam  was  situated,  and  which 
now  goes  under  the  name  of  Pomperaug's  Castle,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  river,  which  was  flashing  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  morning. 
He  turned  away,  and  sent  his  long  gaze  over  the  checkered  leaves  ot 
the  wood,  which,  like  a  sea,  spread  over  the  valley.  He  was  still  dis- 
satisfied. With  a  single  leap  he  sprang  from  the  rock,  and,  alighting 
on  bis  Ibet,  snatched  his  bow  and  took  the  path  which  led  into  the 
forest.  In  a  few  moments  he  came  back,  and,  seating  himself  on  the 
rook,  brooded  for  some  hours  in  silence. 

*'  The  next  morning  Pomperaug  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Benison 
to  finish  the  bosineaa  of  the  preceding  day.  He  had  before  signified  an 
mclination  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Benison,  but  he  now 
started  unexpected  difilcalties.  On  being  asked  the  reason,  he  answered 
as  follows : 

**  *  Listen,  Ikther— hear  a  Bed  Man  speak  I  Look  into  tlie  air,  and  yoa 
■ee  the  eagle.  The  sky  is  his  home,  and  doth  the  eagle  love  his  home  f 
Will  he  barter  it  for  the  sea  f  Look  into  the  river,  and  ask  the  fish  that 
is  there,  if  he  wiD  sell  itf  Oo  to  the  dark-skinned  hunter,  and  demand 
of  him  if  he  will  part  with  his  forests  ?  Yet,  fhther,  I  will  part  with  my 
forests,  if  yoa  will  give  me  the  singing  bird  that  is  in  thy  nest.* 
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such  music  as  filled  my  ears,  that  inceDse-breathing 
morn,  when  I  made  a  foray  into  the  wilds  of  Wood- 
bury !  There  was  indeed  no  nightingale  there :  the 
season  of  wood  minstrelsy  was  passed;  even  the 
thrash  had  descended  from  its  perch  aloft,  and  ceas- 
ing its  melodies,  was  busy  in  the  cares  of  its  young 

*'  *  Savage/  said  the  pilgrim,  with  a  mingled  look  of  diagast  and  in> 
dfgnation,  *  will  the  lamb  lie  down  in  the  den  of  the  wolf  t  Never ! 
Bream  not  of  it — ^I  would  sooner  see  her  die !  Name  it  not.'  As  he 
•poke  he  etmok  hie  oane  forcibly  on  the  ground,  and  hie  broad  figure 
teemed  to  expand  and  grow  taller,  while  his  eye  gleamed,  and  the 
miiaeleB  of  his  brow  contracted  with  a  lowering  and  angry  ezpreasion. 
The  change  of  the  old  man's  appearance  was  sadden  and  striking. 
The  aur  and  manner  of  the  Indian,  too,  was  changed.  There  was  now  a 
kindled  fire  in  his  eye,  a  prond  dignity  in  his  manner,  which  a  moment 
before  was  not  there ;  but  these  had  stolen  upon  him,  with  that  imper- 
ceptible  progress  by  which  the  dull  oolors  of  the  serpent,  when  he  be- 
oomes  enraged,  are  succeeded  by  the  glowing  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

*'  The  two  now  parted,  and  Pomperaug  would  not  again  enter  into 
anjr  negotiations  for  a  sale  of  his  lands.  Ho  kept  himself,  indeed,  aloof 
from  the  English,  and  cultivated  rather  a  hostile  spirit  in  his  people 
toward  them. 

**As  might  have  been  expected,  difficulties  soon  grew  up  between 
the  two  parties,  and  violent  feelings  were  shortly  excited  on  botli  sidea. 
This  broke  out  into  open  quarrels,  and  one  of  the  white  men  was  shot 
by  a  savage  lurking  in  the  woods.  This  determined  the  settlers  to 
•eek  instant  revenge,  and  accordingly  they  followed  the  Indians  into 
the  broken  and  rocky  districts  which  lie  east  of  the  valley,  whither,  ex- 
pecting pursuit,  they  had  retreated. 

"  It  was  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  the  English,  consisting  of 
twenty  well-aimed  men,  led  by  their  reverend  pastor,  were  marching 
through  a  deep  ravine,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  town.  The  rocks 
on  either  side  were  lofty,  and  so  narrow  was  the  dell,  that  the  shadows 
of  night  had  already  gathered  over  it.  The  pursuera  had  sought  their 
enemy  the  whole  day  in  vain ;  and  having  lost  all  trace  of  them,  they 
were  now  returning  to  their  homes.  Suddenly  a  wild  yell  burst  from 
the  rocks  at  their  feet,  and  twenty  savages  sprang  up  before  them.  An 
arrow  pierced  the  breast  of  the  pilgrim  leader,  and  he  fell.  Two  In- 
dians were  shot,  and  the  remainder  fled.  Several  of  the  English  were 
wounded,  but  none  mortally,  save  the  aged  pastor. 

'*  With  moumfhl  silenoe  they  bore  back  the  body  of  their  father.    He 
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ones,  now  beginning  life  in  the  bush.  It  was  the  echo 
of  my  own  heart,  that  gave  to  simple  and  &miliar 
sounds — ^that  of  the  fer-off  barking  dog,  the  low  of 
distant  herds,  the  swing  of  the  village  bell,  the  mur- 
mur of  the  brooks,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in  the 
joyous  breath  of  morning — their  real  melody.     And 

was  buried  in  a  Beqnestered  nook  of  the  forest,  and  with  a  desolate  and 
breaking  heart  the  orphan  Mary  tomod  away  fh>m  his  grave,  to  be  for 
the  first  time  alone  in  their  humble  house  in  the  wilderness. 


**A  year  passed.  The  savages  had  disappeared,  and  the  rock  on 
which  the  pilgrim  met  his  death  had  been  consecrated  by  many  prayers. 
His  blood  was  still  visible  on  the  spot,  and  his  people  often  came  with 
reverence  to  kneel  there  and  o£fer  up  their  petitions.  The  place  they 
called  Bethd  Roek^  and  piounTy  they  deemed  that  their  hearts  were 
visited  here  with  the  richest  gifla  of  heavenly  grace. 

'*It  was  a  sweet  evening  in  summer,  when  Mary  Benison,  for  the  hist 
time,  went  to  spend  an  hour  at  this  holy  spot.  Long  had  she  knelt, 
and  most  fervently  had  she  prayed.  Oh !  who  can  tell  the  bliss  of  that 
heavenly  communion  to  which  a  pare  heart  is  admitted  in  the  hours  of 
solitude  and  silence  I  The  sun  went  down,  and  as  the  vail  of  evening 
fell,  the  full  moon  climbed  over  the  eastern  ledge,  pouring  its  silver 
light  into  the  valley,  and  Mary  was  still  kneeling,  still  communing  with 
Uim  who  seeth  in  secret. 

**  At  length  a  slight  noise,  like  the  crushing  of  a  leaf,  woke  her  fh>m 
her  trance,  and  with  quickness  and  agitation  she  set  out  on  her  return. 
Alarmed  at  her  distance  from  home  at  such  an  hour,  she  proceeded 
with  great  rapidity.  She  was  obliged  to  climb  up  the  face  of  the  rocks 
with  care,  as  the  darkness  rendered  it  a  critical  and  dangerous  task. 
At  length  she  reached  the  top.  Standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  cliff, 
^he  then  turned  a  moment  to  look  back  upon  the  valley.  The  moon 
was  shining  full  upon  the  vale,  and  she  gazed  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  delight  upon  the  sea  of  silvery  leaves  which  slept  in  deathlike 
repose  beneath  her.  She  then  turned  to  pursue  her  path  homeward, 
but  what  was  her  amazement  to  see  before  her,  in  the  full  moonlight, 
the  tall  form  of  Pomperaug  I  She  shrieked,  and,  swift  as  his  own 
arrow,  she  sprang  over  the  dizzy  diff.  The  Indian  listened— there  was 
a  moment  of  silence— then  a  heavy  sound — and  the  dell  was  still  aa 
the  tomb. 

**The  ftte  of  Mary  was  known  only  to  Pomperaug.  He  buried  her 
with  a  lover's  core  amid  the  rocks  of  tlie  glen.    Then,  bidding  adieu  to 
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then  the  merry  mockery  of  the  red-squirrel,  flying, 
rather  than  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  with  the  hearty 
ga£Gaw  of  his  gray  brother,  rioting  in  the  abundance 
of  some  aged  hickory :  how  did  these  add  to  the 
general  harmony!  And  more  than  all  this,  there 
was  occasionally  the  low  whistle  of  the  quail,  steal- 
ing through  the  leaves,  attended  at  intervals  by  the 

hli  native  Tslley,  he  Joined  his  people,  who  had  retired  to  the  hanks  of 
tba  Hooaatonio. 


*'  More  than  half  a  centniy  enbeeqaent  to  this  event,  a  rumor  ran 
fhrongh  the  village  of  Pomperang,  that  some  Indians  were  seen  at 
night,  bearing  a  heavy  harden  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  which 
■wept  the  base  of  Pomperaug^s  Castle^  In  the  morning  a  spot  was 
fimnd  near  by,  on  a  gentle  hill,  where  the  fVesh  earth  showed  that  the 
groond  had  been  recently  broken.  A  low  heap  of  stones  on  the  place 
revealed  the  secret.  They  remain  there  to  this  day,  and  the  little  mound 
is  shown  by  the  villagers  as  Pomperaug's  grave." 


Sach  is  the  legend  ss  I  wrote  it.  The  reader  will  find  iu  Cothren's 
History  of  Ancient  Woodbary,  the  exact  version  of  the  story,  as  authen- 
tic chroniclers  have  now  established  it.  The  true  name  of  the  place  is 
Woodbary,  instead  of  Pomperaug :  the  Indian  hero  must  be  called 
Waraniaukeag,  not  Pomperaug :  the  aged  minister  is  to  be  called  Walk- 
er, in  liea  of  Benison ;  and  the  heroine,  his  niece,  must  bear  the  Ksme 
name,  with  the  baptismal  title  of  Sarah.  With  these  emendations,  poi>- 
nlar  fiuth  hsa  sanctioned  the  genend  outlines  of  my  invention.  Thns, 
it  seems,  a  romance  requires  about  thirty  years  to  crystalliae  into  ver- 
itable hbtOTy  I 

The  name  of  Bethel  Rock  ia,  however,  strictly  historical ;  here  the 
ancient  settlers  actually  assembled  for  worship ;  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  fact,  a  few  years  since.  Dr.  Beecher,  then  nettled  at  Litchfield,  with 
several  other  clergymen  of  the  vicinity,  came  hither  and  united  in  pmyer. 
The  records  of  Woodbury,  as  given  us  by  the  historian  already  alludeil 
to,  show  its  chronicles  to  be  almost  as  full  of  incident,  legeud,  and  o^I- 
venture,  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  All  that  is  wanted  to  render 
them  ss  deeply  interesting,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  to  sing  and 
set  them  to  music  Mr.  Cothren  has  made  a  good  beginning,  for  hi:» 
history  breathes  of  romance  without  impeaching  its  truth rulnes<«,  aH  i>t 
evinced  by  the  titles  of  some  of  his  topics,  like  the  followini? :  Legeud 
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rolling  dram  of  the  partridge,*  reminding  me,  with 
all  the  force  of  did  associations,  that  I  was  once  more 
at  liberty  in  the  forest.  How  great,  how  impressive 
do  little  and  even  common  things  become,  when  seen 
through  the  prismatic  lens  of  youthfiil  remembrance  I 
During  our  stay  in  Woodbury,  as  I  have  said,  we 
lodged  at  the  house  of  the  aged  clergyman.  Father 
Benedict, t  as  he  was  generally  called.    I  remember 

of  Sqaaw  Rook:  the  Belt  of  Wampam:    Bir.  Boardman^s  Praying 
Match  :  Watchbrok^s  Disclottnre,  dbo.,  Ac 

*  All  American  woodemen  will  know  that  I  here  apeak  of  the  rtfffed 
groase,  which  in  the  aatuinn  makes  the  forest  echo  by  rapidly  beating 
aome  old  decayed  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  with  ita  wings.  To  a  sporta- 
man,  it  is  a  sound  of  lively  interest — for  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  sport. 

t  Rev.  Noah  Benedict  was  a  native  of  Danbary,  and  gradua^jsd  at 
Nassau  Hall  in  1757.  He  received  the  degree  of  liaster  of  Arts,  admi^ 
dem,  from  Yale  College,  in  1760,  and  was  a  fellow  of  that  institution  from 
1801  to  1812.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  piety,  and  of  great  dignity  n*ui 
amiability  of  temper.  He  held  an  honored  place  in  the  affections  of  his 
people.  He  was  snooessful  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  and  was  followed  to 
the  tomb  by  his  parishioners  with  hearts  throbbing  with  grief.  Hb 
church  has  been  noted  for  the  length  of  time  it  has  enjoyed  the  ser 
▼ices  of  its  ministers.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  in  the  conn- 
try  where  a  church  has  been  presided  over  by  three  pastors,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  this,  for  the  long  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
years. 

Mr.  Benedict  was  spoken  of,  during  his  life,  and  is  still  so  remembereil, 
as  one  of  the  fairest  specimens  of  the  good  clergymen  of  Connecticut. 
Constitutionally,  he  had  a  well-balanced  mind ;  singularly  discreet  and 
exemplary  in  his  every-day  deportment  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life ; 
as  a  preacher  and  counselor,  he  held  a  high  rank.  His  temper  was  even, 
and  hia  condition  was  placid  and  easy.  TempUtions,  he  was  cautious, 
and  even  zealous  to  put,  if  possible,  out  of  his  way.  He  once  had  a  tk- 
vorite  horse — ^young,  sound,  gentle,  active,  and  graceful ;  the  animal  was 
admired  by  his  rider's  parishioners.  But  Mr.  Benedict,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  sold  the  horse.  A  neighbor  expressed  his  astoniahment  at  tha 
event,  and  inquired  the  reason  of  it.  **  He  was  growing  unruly,"  waa 
the  grave  paator^a  reply.  *'  But  I  thought,*'  said  the  man,  '*  that  he  waa 
a  very  orderly  hone."    *'No,"  waa  the  rejoinder;  **he  waa  growing 
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his  voice  still,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  tender, 
affectionate  tones.  There  was  also  a  childlike  simpli- 
city  in  his  prayers,  which  was  very  touching.  These 
made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  could  now  re- 
peat several  passages,  which  were  perhaps  &vorite8, 
88  they  came  in  every  petition. 

Of  Judge  Smith,  his  son-in-law — whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned — ^I  have  also  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lections. He  was  then  about  fifty  years  of  age.  His 
hair  was  jet  black,  his  eye  black  and  piercing,  his 
complexion  swarthy.  He  was  of  middle  height,  of  a 
large  and  massive  mould.  There  was  a  mingled 
plainness  and  majesty  about  his  appearance,  such  as 
might  have  suited  Cincinnatus.  He  was  a  great 
fiurmer,  and  devoted  himself  with  intense  interest  to 
his  tillage,  his  cattle,  and  his  fiocks,  during  the  re- 
cesses of  the  courts.  At  these  times,  he  seemed  to 
delight  in  the  rustic  sports  and  simple  pastimes  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  early  life.  After 
Ihe  daj'^s  task  was  done,  he  was  often  seen  in  the 
midst  of  his  workmen,  gathered  upon  some  grassy 
plain,  for  the  race,  the  wrestle,  or  other  gymnastic 

q«lto  nnnily :  he  once  got  into  the  pulpit^  and  1  thought  it  was  tinM  to 
part  with  him.*^ 

Thb  minister  wm  bl««i«<l  in  his  fionilr,  and  honor«ti  in  the  alliancea 
of  hi*  children  br  marriajire*  and  br  thair  eminent  asefaln«a»  and  tbo 
diiainclion,^  to  whieh  ther  attained  in  pnblio  offices  and  eroploymenta. 
Hia  peo|>)e  never  d«aii«d  hia  «»p«ration :  death  eifooted  it  in  the  T«ar 
Ul^  at  the  1^  \^»eTentT>aix.  He  Uvea  in  the  sweet  and  ffraiefal  ra- 
■MinbnuM^  of  tha  i^ted  in  his  pamh  and  oat  of  it ;  and  the  pnnseni 
irroamtion  of  Woodbofy  hat*  haaiU  ftvvn  the  rttrermtial  and  •Seeuoa* 
aft^  tiM  atoiy  of  lOa  goodMaa.— cJkAiwV  ifiiAiiry  y  .A^^ 
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exercises — ^he  being  the  umpire,  and  joining  heartily 
in  the  spirit  of  fix)lic  and  fun,  proper  to  the  occasion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  his  inter- 
course with  his  &mily  and  the  people  around  him. 
All  knew  him  to  be  the  judge,  yet  all  felt  that  he  was 
even  more  to  them — the  father,  friend,  and  neighbor. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  them  a  biography  at 
once  so  striking  and  so  spotless.  "  Perhaps,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "  the  history  and  character  of  no  other 
man  could  be  more  profitably  studied  by  the  youth 
of  ardent  aspirations,  feeling  the  fire  of  genius  burn- 
ing within  him,  and  struggling  under  the  power  of 
adverse  circumstances  for  an  honorable  position  in 
society,  than  that  of  Mr.  Smith.  He  furnishes  a  bril- 
liant example  of  what  the  innate  force  of  a  mighty 
intellect  can  accomplish,  though  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles."* 

The  father  of  Mr.  Smith  was  poor,  and  hence  he  had 
an  extremely  limited  education.  While  yet  young, 
he  and  his  brother  were  engaged  in  trading  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  northern  parts  of  New  England. 
Being  once  at  Eutland,  Vermont,  and  having  a  little 
leisure,  he  went  into  the  court-house,  and  heard  a  trial 
there.  He  became  deeply  interested,  and  after  a  little 
reflection,  he  said  to  his  brother — "  I  have  been  to 
Philadelphia,  to  sell  new  rum,  for  the  last  time :  I  am 
determined  to  be  a  lawyer.     Ignorant  as  I  am,  I 

*  CoUiren'B  mstoiy  of  Ancient  Woodbniy,  p.  898. 
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ooold  have  managed  the  case  I  heard  in  court,  better 
than  either  of  the  parties  engaged.  My  mind  is 
made  up  !*'  Soon  after  this,  he  offered  himaelf  as  a 
student  in  the  office  of  Judge  Beeve  of  Litchfield. 
The  latter,  knowing  his  unlettered  condition,  attempt- 
ed to  dissuade  him  fix)m  an  attempt  which  seemed  so 
hopeless.  As  Smith  persisted,  however,  he  lent  him 
a  book,  desiring  him  to  read  itj  and  come  back  in  a 
week  for  an  examination.  This  he  did,  and  the  judge 
was  so  struck  with  his  intelligence  and  capacity,  that 
he  received  him  into  his  office,  and  thenceforward 
gave  him  every  encouragement.  Such  was  his  prog- 
ress, that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  even  before  the 
time  usually  required  for  study  had  elapsed. 

What  had  been  so  well  begun  was,  in  due  time, 
finished  in  a  similar  manner.  Mr.  Smith  rose  with 
unexampled  rapidity  to  the  front  ranks  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  Connecticut 
bar  shone  with  a  constellation  of  great  names.  His 
clearness  of  statement,  his  simple  but  vigorous  logic, 
his  fertility  and  felicity  of  illustration,  all  aided  by 
a  manly  presence  and  a  voice  of  prodigious  power, 
gave  him  a  mastery  alike  over  the  plainest  and  the 
most  instructed  audience.  These  high  gifts  were 
nerved  by  an  iron  will,  and  when  once  he  was  roused 
to  an  earnest  effort,  his  course  was  marked  with  a 
crushing  energy,  which  bore  down  all  opposition.  It 
is  said  that  sometimes,  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
power,  he  rode  rough-shod  over  his  adversary,  though 
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in  general  his  practice  was  signalized  not  only  by 
justice  but  amenity. 

It  appears  that  although  Mr.  Smith  thus  rose  to  dis- 
tinction, he  still  preserved  the  good-will  of  the  people 
at  large,  in  an  uncommon  degree.  He  soon  passed 
through  various  stages  of  official  advancement :  in 
1789,  he  represented  his  native  town  in  the  General 
Assembly;  in  1795,  he  was  sent  to  Congress;  in  1800, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council ;  in  1806,  he 
was  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  eleven  years,  when  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  resign.  In  all  these  positions  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  ability,  his  good  sense,  his  right 
feeling,  his  patriotism,  justice,  dignity.  Yet  it  is  re- 
corded that  in  this  elevated  career,  he  never  ceased  to 
be  stamped  with  the  simplicity  of  the  country  farmer. 
The  farm  was,  indeed,  the  place  which  he  seemed 
most  to  enjoy.  His  intercourse  with  country  people 
was  marked  with  a  fellowship  very  rare  in  a  profes- 
sional man,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  that  general  feeling 
of  kindliness  among  the  masses,  which  even  yet  cher- 
ishes his  memory  in  his  native  valley,  and  indeed 
throughout  his  native  State. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  higher 
oratorical  efforts  of  this  great  man  are  preserved.  The 
reporting  of  speeches — so  common  now — was  un- 
known in  his  day,  and  he  had  too  little  love  of  self- 
display  to  report  what  he  said,  himself  There  was,  in 
general,  a  modesty,  a  self-foi^tfulness  about  him, 
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quite  as  remarkable  as  the  greatness  of  his  intellect. 
He  shrunk  from  no  public  duty,  but  he  coveted  no 
public  honors.  When  not  officially  called  away,  his 
home,  his  farm,  and  the  house  of  worship — ^for  he  was 
a  man  of  steadfast  piety — were  his  chosen  scenes  and 
sources  of  interest.  When  I  saw  him,  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  &me :  all  eyes  looked  at  him  with  ad- 
miration. It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  a 
strong  impression  was  made  upon  my  mind,  when — 
one  evening  chancing  to  be  at  his  house  —  I  saw 
him  kneel  down  in  the  midst  of  his  gathered  &m- 
ily,  including  the  servants,  and  offer  up  his  evening 
prayer,  with  all  the  earnest  simplicity  and  feeling 
of  a  child,  addressing  a  revered  but  beloved  fether. 
There  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  and 
affecting  in  the  scene,  and  especially  in  the  thrilling, 
pleading  tones  of  the  speaker,  poured  out  as  if  &om 
the  fullness  of  an  overflowing  heart.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten — ^a  lesson  never  to  fisul 
of  imparting  instruction.* 

*  The  fiuDily  of  Judge  Smith  has  been  marked  with  jo^reat  vigor  of 
mind  and  character.  He  aasisted  his  brother  Nathan— who  had  shared 
in  his  early  poverty  and  depression— to  fit  himself  for  the  bar,  and  he 
finally  rose  to  great  eminence— professional  and  political.  He  died  at 
Washington— being  then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States— Dec.  6, 1885, 
aged  65. 

Truman  Smith,  nephew  of  Judge  Smith,  settled  at  litohfleld,  and 
became  a  leading  member  of  the  bar.  In  1848,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  was  distingaished  for  those  mascaline 
powers  of  oratory,  combined  with  practical  good  sense,  which  marked 
his  eminent  relatives,  just  named.  Though  elected  for  a  second  term, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  1854. 

Nathaniel  B.  Smith,  only  child  of  the  jndge,  inherited  his  fkrm,  and 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

Tks  OM  WuUer  and  a  Sharp  Bidd—Deaeription  of  Danbury-^The  BU 
Man%{faeUirf—T%e  SaiuUmaniant—Gm,  Wootter'$  Monument^I/tatk 
qf  my  BrMer-if^-iaw-^Matter  WhU&—Math€matic$—IbrmMU  to  Dat^ 
bwry. 

My  DRAB  0****** 

We  returned  to  Danbury  after  a  tour  of  some  five 
or  six  weeks.  The  succeeding  autumn  and  winter 
presented  no  peculiar  incident — with  a  single  excep- 
tion. There  was,  if  I  rightly  remember,  in  the  month 
of  February,*  a  certain  "  cold  Friday,"  which  passed 
down  to  succeeding  generations  as  among  the  marvels 
of  the  time.  It  had  snowed  heavily  for  three  days,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  three  feet  deep.  A  driving 
wind  fix)m  the  northeast  then  set  in,  and  growing 
colder  and  colder,  it  became  at  last  so  severe  as  to  force 
everybody  to  shelter.  This  continued  for  two  days,  the 
whole  air  being  filled  with  sleet,  so  that  the  sun,  with- 
out a  cloud  in  the  sky,  shone  dim  and  gray  as  through 
a  fog.  The  third  day,  the  wind  increased,  both  in 
force  and  intensity  of  cold.  Horses,  cattle,  fowls, 
sheep,  perished  in  their  coverings.  The  roads  were 
blocked  up  with   enormous  drifts:  the  mails  were 

his  love  of  agrionltnre,  which  he  han  pursned  with  great  scienoe  and 
success.  He  has  filled  varioos  public  offices,  but  probably  values  among 
his  highest  honors,  his  medals  for  the  best  examples  of  stock  and  tillage, 
awarded  hinlj  on  various  occasions,  by  the  Connecticut  State  Agriool- 
tural  Society.  He  is  now  president  of  that  institution  (1856). 
*  This  waa,  I  think,  in  1809,  though  it  might  have  been  a  year  later 

17* 
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Stopped,  traveling  was  suspended ;  the  world,  indeed, 
seemed  paralyzed,  and  the  circulation  of  life  to  be 
arrested. 

On  the  morning  of  this  third  day — which  was  the 
ominous  and  fiunous  Friday — word  was  brought  to 
my  sister  that  a  poor  family,  to  whom  she  had  long 
been  a  kind  of  providence,  about  two  miles  off,  was 
in  danger  of  starvation.  She  knew  no  fear,  and  tol- 
erated no  weakness.  A  thing  with  her  that  ought 
to  be  done,  was  to  be  done.  Therefore,  a  sack  was 
filled  with  bread,  meat,  candles,  and  a  pint  of  rum : 
this  was  lashed  around  my  waist  The  horse  was 
brought  to  the  door — I  mounted  and  set  off.  I  knew 
the  animal  well,  and  we  had  enjoyed  many  a  scam- 
per together.  He  was  indeed  after  my  own  heart — 
clean-limbed,  with  full,  knowing  eyes,  and  small, 
pointed,  sensitive  ears.  He  had  a  cheerful  walk,  a 
fleet,  skimming  trot,  a  swift  gallop,  and  all  these 
paces  we  had  oflen  tried.  I  think  he  knew  who  was 
on  his  back ;  but  wten  we  got  to  the  turning  of  the 
road,  which  brought  his  nostrils  into  the  very  tunnel 
of  the  gale,  he  snorted,  whirled  backward,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  return.  I  however  brought  him  sternly 
to  his  work,  gave  him  sharp  advice  in  the  ribs,  and 
assured  him  that  I  was  resolved  to  be  master.  Hesi- 
tating a  moment — as  if  in  doubt  whether  I  could  be 
in  earnest — he  started  forward ;  yet  so  keen  was  the 
blast,  that  he  turned  aside  his  head,  and  scteamed  as 
if  his  nostrils  were  pierced  with  hot  iron.     On  he 
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went,  however,  in  some  instances  up  to  the  saddle 
in  the  drift,  yet  clearing  it  at  full  bounds. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  the  door  of  the  miser- 
able hut,  now  half  buried  in  a  snow-drift.  I  was 
just  in  time.  The  wretched  inmatesr— a  mother  and 
three  small  children — without  fire,  without  food, 
without  help  or  hope — ^were  in  bed,  poorly  clothed, 
and  only  keeping  life  in  their  bodies  by  a  mutual 
cherishing  of  warmth,  like  pigs  or  puppies  in  a  sim- 
ilar extremity.  The  scene  within  was  dismal  in  the 
extreme.  The  fireplace  was  choked  with  snow,  which 
had  fallen  down  the  chimney :  the  ill-adjusted  doors 
and  windows  admitted  alike  the  drift  and  the  blast, 
both  of  which  swept  across  the  room  in  cutting  cur- 
rents. As  I  entered,  the  pale,  haggard  mother,  com- 
prehending at  a  glance  that  relief  had  come,  burst 
into  a  fiood  of  tears.  I  had  no  time  for  words.  I 
threw  them  the  sack,  remounted  my  horse,  and,  the 
wind  at  my  back,  I  flew  home.  One  of  my  ears  was 
a  little  ftost-bitten,  and  occasionally  for  years  after,  a 
tingling  and  itching  sensation  there,  reminded  me  of 
my  ride,  which  after  all  left  an  agreeable  remembrance 
upon  my  mind. 

Danbury*  is  a  handsome  town,  now  numbering 

*  Banbury  \»  one  of  the  semi-eapitals  of  Falrfleld  county,  the  courts 
being  held  here  and  at  Fairfield,  alternately.  The  main  street  is  nearly 
two  mU^  in  length,  and  presents  many  handsome  residences.  The 
Bociety  is  marked  by  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  refinement. 
The  Indi&n  name  of  the  place  wa8  Pah-qui-o^n€y  and  it  was  first  oettled 
by  the  English  in  1684.  It  has  been  prolific  in  dii«tinguished  men  :  the 
names  of  its  early  founders  having  been  spread  far  and  wide,  and  manv 
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six  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  in  my  time  there  were 
scarcely  more  than  half  that  number.  It  is  chiefly 
built  on  a  long,  wide  street,  crossed  near  the  northern 
extremity  by  a  small  river,  a  branch  of  the  Housato* 
nic,  which,  haying  numerous  rapids,  afiEbrds  abundance 
of  mill-sites  in  its  coursa  At  this  crossing,  there 
were  two  extensive  hat-factories,  famous  over  the 
whole  country,  and  belonging,  the  one  to  White, 
Brothers  &  Co.,  and  the  other  to  Tweedy  &  Co.  Their 
hate  were  the  rage  with  the^  fashionable  Genins,  St. 
Johns,  Knoxes,  and  Beebes  of  that  age.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  these  fEU^tories,  with  others  of  more  mod- 
em date,  are  still  maintained. 

Nearly  all  the  workmen  in  these  establishments — of 
whom  there  were  several  hundred — ^at  the  time  I  am 
describing,  were  foreigners,  mostly  English  and  Irish. 
A  large  part  of  the  business  of  our  store  was  the  fur- 
nishing of  rum  to  these  poor  wretches,  who  bought 
one  or  two  quarts  on  Saturday  night,  and  fuddled 
themselves  till  Monday,  and  frequently  till  Tuesday. 
A  factory  workman  of  those  days  was  thought  to  be 
bom  to  toil,  to  get  drunk,  and  make  a  hell  of  his  home. 
Philanthropy  itself  had  not  then  lifted  its  eye  or  its 
hopes  above  this  hideous  malaria  of  custom.  We  had 
imported  these  ideas  from  England  and  other  foreign 
manufacturing^  countries,  and  they  reigned  over  the 


of  them  being  yet  preserved  in  the  present  residents  of  the  plaoo. 
Among  thefto,  the  names  of  Wildam,  Mygatt,Hoyt,  Tweedy,  Benediot, 
White,  Starr,  Knapp,  Asc,  are  conspioaous. 
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public  mind.  That  large  humanity,  which  has  dono 
80  much,  in  modem  times,  to  remove  vice  and  crime, 
and  to  elevate  the  public  standard  of  morals,  had  not 
then  set  its  Star  in  the  West,  calling  the  Wise  and  Oood 
to  a  new  revelation  of  lifa  It  is  a  modem  discovery 
that  manu&cturing  towns  may  rise  up,  where  com- 
fort, education,  morals,  and  religion,  in  their  best 
and  happiest  exercise,  may  be  possessed  by  the  toiling 
masses.  This  is  not  only  a  modem,  but  an  American 
discovery,  and  refutes  volumes  of  abuse  that  long- 
eared  philosophy  has  leveled  at  republicanism. 

Danbury  is  not  without  other  points  of  interest — 
historical  and  social.  It  was,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  wanton  and  wicked  outrages, 
perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  in- 
deed of  many  other  parts  of  this  country,  which 
made  the  British  name  offensive  to  Ood  and  man,  du- 
ring the  Revolutionary  war.  In  commemoration  of 
the  life  and  services  of  General  Wooster,  who  fell  at 
Bidgefield,  in  an  encounter  with  these  British  marau- 
ders, there  has  recently  been  erected  at  Danbury  a 
beautiful  monument  of  Portland  granite,  forty  feet 
in  height,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

David  Woostkb, 

Unt  Major  general  of  the  Conneoticat  troops 

in  the  Army  of  the  Re  vol  alien ; 

Brigadier-general  of  the  United  Colonies. 

Bom  at  Hartford,  March  2,  1710  or  11 ; 

Wounded  at  Kidgefield,  April  27, 1777,  while  defending 

the  liberties  of  America, 

And  nobly  died  at  Danbnry, 

May  a,  1777. 
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The  character  of  Wooster*  was  indeed  a  noble  one, 
and  the  people  of  Danburj  have  shown  a  wise  dis- 
cernment in  the  constmction  of  this  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  his  character  and  career. 

One  item  more  and  I  shall  take  leave  of  Danbury. 
About  midway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  the  long  main  street,  and  a  little  to  the 
west  of  it,  there  was  a  building  of  moderate  size, 
somewhat  between  a  church  and  a  bam,  in  aspect  It 
was  without  tower  or  steeple,  so  it  could  not  be  the 
first :  it  was  nicely  built  and  tidily  kept,  and  could 
not  be  the  last  It  was,  in  fiu^t,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Sandimanians,  or,  according  to  the  popular  accent, 
Sandimmians ;  a  small  sect  of  forty  members  then, 
and  now  dwindled  to  a  still  smaller  number. 

The  history  of  its  founder  is  well  known.  Bobert 
Sandiman,  a  Scotchman,  having  adopted  the  tenets, 
and  married  the  daughter,  of  Bev.  John  Olass — an  able 

*  This  monament  stands  on  a  solid  platfornii  abont  twenty  feet  sqaare, 
•t  the  corners  of  whioh  are  massive  stone  posts,  which  support  an  iron 
miling.  The  plinth  is  richly  moolded,  and  the  name  of  Wooffrna  ap- 
pears in  bold  raised  letters,  npon  the  fh>nt  or  sonth  side.  The  General 
it  represented,  in  a  beaatifhlly  sculptured  relief,  in  the  act  of  filling 
from  hii  horse,  at  the  moment  he  received  the  fiital  ball.  Above  this, 
appears  a  delineation  of  the  State  arms ;  and  higher  still,  the  mun 
shaft  ia  ornamented  with  a  trophy,  consisting  of  a  sash,  sword,  and  span- 
lettes.  On  two  opposite  sides  are  various  appropriate  masonic  and  mili- 
tary emblems.  The  whole  is  surmounted  with  a  globe,  on  which  standn 
the  American  Eagle,  bearing  in  his  beak  the  wreath  of  victory.  This 
fine  column  was  consecrated  by  imposing  ceremonies  on  the  27th  April, 
1854,  at  which  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  many  distinguished  cit- 
izens, deputations  from  various  lodges,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
assisted.  The  oration,  by  Hon.  H.  G.  Deming,  was  deeply  interesting, 
■a  well  on  account  of  its  eloquence  aa  its  historical  reminiscences.* 
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divine,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the 
Scotch  Independents — ^became  a  distinguished  defend- 
er of  his  theological  views.  Afker  a  time,  he  was  in- 
vited to  come  to  America  by  some  of  his  admirers 
there,  and  accordingly  he  arrived  in  1764,  and  settled 
among  them — ^first  at  Boston,  but  finally  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Danbury.  He  appears  to  have  been 
much  disappointed  at  the  character  of  his  adherents, 
and  the  general  state  of  society  in  America.  This  was 
aggravated  by  his  taking  the  tory  side  in  the  agitation 
which  now  verged  toward  the  Revolution.  His  days 
were  in  fact  embittered,  and  his  flock  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  followers.  BUs  death  took  place  in  1771, 
and  a  simple  marble  slab,  in  the  burial-ground,  op- 
posite the  court-house,  commemorates  his  name  and 
history.  He  was  doubtless  a  man  of  ability,  but 
his  career  displays  the  usual  narrowness  and  in- 
consistency of  sectarianism  founded  upon  persons, 
rather  than  principles.  His  doctrine  was,  that  faith 
is  a  mere  intellectual  conviction — a  bare  belief  of  the 
bare  truth.  Of  course  so  cold  a  religion,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  its  principle  fix)m  deism,  and  giving  no 
satisfaction  to  that  constant  craving  of  the  soul  for  a 
more  exalted  and  spiritual  life,  could  not  prosper.  It 
was  only  adapted  to  a  few  rigid  minds  like  his  own. 
His  adherents  in  my  time  met  at  their  little  church 
on  the  afternoons  of  Sundays  and  Thursdays ;  they 
sat  around  a  large  table,  each  with  a  Bible.  The 
men  read  and  discoursed,  as  the  spirit  dictated :  the 
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women  were  silent  Spectators  were  admitted,  bat 
the  worshipers  seemed  not  to  recognize  their  pres- 
ence. After  a  prayer  and  a  hymn,  they  went  to  the 
house  of  one  of  the  members,  and  had  a  love-feast. 
**  Ghreet  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,"  was  their  max- 
im and  their  practice. 

These  customs  remain*  to  the  present  day,  save 
only  as  to  the  kiss,  which,  according  to  the  current  re- 
port^ was  modified  some  years  since.  The  congregation 
was  rather  mixed,  and  included  the  W ....  B ....  s,  a 
fiunily  of  wealth  and  refinement,  down  to  N.  S . . . ., 
the  blacksmith.  Mrs.  W . . . .  B . . . .  was  a  woman 
of  great  delicacy  of  person,  manners,  and  dress :  her 
laoe  was  the  finest,  her  silks  the  richest,  her  muslin 
the  most  immaculate.  She  was  in  breeding  a  lady, 
in  position  an  aristocrat,  in  feeling  an  exclusive.  And 
yet,  one  day,  as  she  walked  forth,  i^d  chanced  to 
turn  the  comer,  close  to  the  central  meeting-house, 
wending  her  way  homeward,  she  came  suddenly 
upon  the  village  Yulcan,  above  mentioned.  He  was 
in  front  of  his  shop,  and  being  a  man  of  full  habit, 
and  having  just  put  down  the  heel  of  an  ox,  which 
he  was  shoeing,  he  was  damp  with  perspiration. 
Nevertheless,  the  fidth  was  strong  within  him :  "  Greet 
one  another  with  a  holy  kiss  I"  rushed  to  his  mind, 
and  he  saluted  Mrs.  W B ,  as  in  duty  bound. 

*  A  fHend  writes  me  (1856)  that  the  Sandimanian  oharoh  at  Danbory 
now  namben  three  male  and  fifteen  female  members.  The  oongregft- 
t&oQ  oomprisea  about  thirty  persons. 
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She,  a  saint  in  profession,  but  alas,  in  practice  a  sin- 
ner, as  doth  appear — ^retomed  not  the  salute  I  Had 
she  been  of  another  sect,  abstinence  would  have 
been  a  virtue,  but  in  this,  it  was  of  course  a  crime. 
Upon  this  incident  rocked  and  quaked  the  whole 
Sandimanian  church  for  some  months.  At  last  the 
agitation  subsided,  and  the  holy  kiss  was  thence- 
forward either  abandoned  or  given  with  discretion. 
Such  is  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Sandimanianism,  which 
originated  in  a  hard,  sarcastic  mind,  subsided  into  a 
sort  of  amiable  and  tranquil  Quakerism.  Its  mem- 
bers were  noted  for  purity  of  life,  and  some  of  them 
for  habits  of  abstraction,  which  marked  themselves 
in  a  cold  pallor  upon  the  countenance.  Seeming  to 
be  conscious  of  a  chill  at  the  heart,  they  sought  to 
quicken  the  circulation  of  the  Spirit,  by  outward  ob- 
servances and  by  peculiarities  of  worship,  such  as 
might  distinguish  them  from  other  Christians.  "  I 
am  better  than  thou,  for  I  am  other  than  thou,"  has 
often  proved  a  consoling  doctrine  for  the  narrow  peo- 
ple of  narrow  creeds. 

A  few  brief  sketches  more,  and  I  have  done  with 
Danbury.  The  health  of  my  brother-in-law  gradu- 
ally failed,  and  at  last,  as  winter  approached,  he  took 
to  his  room,  and  finally  to  his  bed.  By  almost  in- 
sensible degrees,  and  with  singular  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  body,  he  approached  his  end.    It  was  a 
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trait  of  his  character,  to  believe  nothing,  to  do  noth- 
ing, by  halves.  Having  founded  his  fiuth  on  Christ, 
Christianity  was  now,  in  its  duties,  its  promises, 
and  its  anticipations,  as  real  as  life  itself  He  was 
aflSicted  with  no  doubts,  no  fears.  With  his  mind 
in  full  vigor,  his  strong  intellect  vividly  awake,  he 
was  ready  to  shake  hands  with  death,  and  to  enter 
into  the  presence  of  his  <^od.  The  hour  came.  lie 
had  taken  leave  of  his  firiends,  and  then  feeling  a 
oense  of  repose,  he  asked  to  be  left  alone.  They  all 
departed  save  one,  who  sat  apart,  listening  to  every 
breath*  In  a  few  moments  she  came  and  found 
him  asleep,  but  it  was  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking  I 

I  continued  in  the  store  alone  for  several  months, 
selling  out  the  goods,  and  closing  up  the  affairs  of 
the  estate.  I  had  now  a  good  deal  of  time  to  my- 
self and  thumbed  over  several  books,  completing 
my  reading  of  Shakspeare,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  It  happened  that  we  had  a  jieighbor  over 
the  way — ^a  good-natured,  chatty  old  gentleman,  by 
the  name  of  Ebenezer  White.  He  had  been  a  teacher, 
and  had  a  great  taste  for  mathematics.  In  those  days 
it  was  the  custom  to  put  forth  in  the  newspapers  puz- 
zling questions  of  figures,  and  to  invite  their  solution. 
Master  White  was  sure  to  give  the  answer,  first.  In 
fact,  his  genius  for  mathematics  was  so  large,  that  it 
loft  rather  a  moderate  space  in  his  brain  for  common 
sense.    He  was,  however,  f\ill  of  good  feelings,  and 

16* 
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was  now  entirely  at  leisure.  Indeed,  time  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands,  so  he  made  me  frequent  visits, 
and  in  fact  lounged  away  an  hour  or  two  of  almost 
every  day,  at  the  store.  I  became  at  last  interested 
in  mathematics,  and  under  his  good-natured  and  gra- 
tuitous lessons,  I  learned  something  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  and  thus  passed  on  to  surveying  and 
navigation.  This  was  the  first  drop  of  real  science 
that  I  ever  tasted — I  might  almost  say  the  last,  for 
though  I  have  since  skimmed  a  good  many  books,  I 
feel  that  I  have  really  mastered  almost  nothing. 


LETTER   XXV. 

Fhrmodl  to  Dantmry^Hartftyrd—My  Firti  MaHer  and  hit  FamUy—Mt' 
rino  SJUtp^A  Wind-itp — Another  Ohang&—My  new  Employer— A  nm§ 
ErainZ^e—OtovfeShMon—FhimkUn'^  Biography. 

My  dear  0****** 

I  must  now  introduce  you  to  a  new  era  in  my 
life.  Early  in  the  summe^  of  1811,  I  took  leave  of 
Danbury,  and  went  to  Hartford.  On  my  arrival 
there,  I  was  installed  in  the  dry -goods  store  of  C.  B. 

K ,  my  father  having  made  the  arrangement  some 

weeks  before.  My  master  was  a  young  man  of  ex- 
cellent disposition,  with  a  pretty  wife  and  two  fat 
cherubs  of  children.  I  was  kindly  treated  in  this 
family,  with  which  I  took  my  meals.    Many  a  happy 
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romp  had  I  with  the  children — ^this  exerciae  filling 
in  some  degree  the  aching  void  of  my  bosom,  arising 
from  isolation — ^for  I  was  not  only  in  a  new  place, 
but  I  was  almost  without  friends  or  acquaintances. 
My  master  had  no  real  turn  for  business,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  away,  leaving  the  affairs  of  the 
shop  to  an  old  fridge  of  a  clerk,  by  the  name  of 
Jones,  and  to  me.  Things  went  rather  badly,  and 
he  sought  to  mend  his  fortune  by  a  speculation  in  Me- 
rino sheep* — then  the  rage  of  the  day.    A  ram  sold 


*  The  Merino  sheep  appears  to  he  a  breed  which  originated  in  the 
monntain  diAtriota  of  Estremadora,  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  Soman 
dominion,  from  the  oareftil  mixtore  of  celebrated  Earopean  and  Asiatie 
breeds.  In  the  time  of  Tiberias,  a  ram  of  this  stock  was  sold  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  an  enormous  price,  if  we  consider  the  valne  of  money 
•t  that  period.  The  more  tender  breeds  of  sheep  became  extinct  in  Italj 
and  Greece  daring  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  bat  tho 
hardy  Merinoes,  having  thriven  in  the  mountains,  survived,  and  have 
oome  down  to  modem  timea.  All  the  European  breeds,  now  celebrated 
Ibr  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  are  oroesee  of  the  Merino. 

The  fliBt  Merinoee  brooght  into  the  United  Statea  were  imported  by 
Chancellor  Robert  B.  Livingston— a  pur  of  each  sex— in  1802.  M.  De- 
leeaert  sent  a  few  others,  soon  after.  Little  attention,  however,  was  paid ' 
to  the  subject,  and  it  seems  that  about  1806,  half-breeds  were  sold  at  a 
price  below  that  of  common  sheep.  Aiterward,  a  larger  importation  was 
made  by  Col.  Humphries,  who  had  been  our  Minister  to  Spain,  and  our 
Oonaol,  Jarvia :  these  were  three  hundred  in  number,  and  arrived  ia 
1810.  Humphries  tells  us  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  this  subject 
before  he  left  Spain,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  consulted  his  muse  in  ev* 
•ry  thing  that  interested  him,  he  had  then  written  a  poem,  the  borden 
of  which  is  found  in  the  following  stanns : 

*Oh  mifht  mj  fniduM*  (h>m  the  dovns  of  Spata, 
LMid  a  whit*  flock  aoriMt  Um  wwtcn  Bain ; 
FM]M>d  Kk«  tb«  bark  that  bo(«  tb«  Arfoaaot 
Bbottia  U  tb«  T««»«l  vtih  lh«  bordta  fraBghtt 
C1»i  ta  Um  ralnvNit  mr  M^inotf  Ti«ld : 
Uk*  Ola«^aiMMw^  W4  (H«i  my  owa  fMd; 
Fte  IhMa  sMkkllkMk  fnailMr,  can^  awl  sMi^ 
la  aw^tet  awMMi  aC  tMaMattv  Mb  * 
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for  a  thousand  dollars  and  a  ewe  for  a  hundred — a 
great  discount  certainlj  for  gender ;  but  Maria  An- 
toinette Brown  and  her  school  had  not  yet  equal- 
ized the  sexes.  Fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  day, 
during  this  mania.  With  my  master,  it  was  great  cry 
and  little  wool ;  for  after  buying  a  flock  and  driving 
it  to  Vermont,  where  he  spent  three  months,  he  came 
back  pretty  well  shorn — that  is,  three  thousand  dol- 
lars out  of  pocket  I  This  soon  brought  his  afiE&irs  to 
a  crisis,  and  so  in  the  autumn  I  was  transferred  to 

the  dry-goods  store  of  J.  B.  H 

My  new  employer  had  neither  wife  nor  child  to 
take  up  his  time,  so  he  devoted  himself  sedulously  to 
business.  He  was  indeed  made  for  it — elastic  in  his 
frame,  quick-minded,  of  even  temper,  and  assiduous 
politeness.  He  was  already  well  established,  and 
things  marched  along  as  if  by  rail.  For  a  time,  we 
had  another  clerk,  but  he  was  soon  dismissed,  and  I 
was  the  only  assistant ;  my  master,  however,  seldom 
leaving  the  shop  during  business  hours.  Had  trade 
been  in  me,  I  might  now  have  learned  it.  I  think  I 
may  say,  that  I  fulfilled  my  duty,  at  least  in  form ; 
I  was  regular  in  my  hours,  kept  the  books  duly  jour- 
nalized and  posted.  I  never  consciously  wronged 
arithmetic  to  the  amount  of  a  farthing.     I  duly  per- 

Tbere  would  I  ]mbb  with  Mends,  beneath  mj  tree^ 

What  rests  from  pablic  life,  in  letterM  ease.** 

This  poetio  aspiration  became  history :  in  1809,  when  Madison  was 

inangniisted,  hb  ooat  was  made  of  Merino  cloth  from  a  manafactory 

established  by  Humphries,  and  his  small-clothes  from  one  foanded  by 

Chanoellor  Livingston.   See  Cyclopedia  of  Am«r.  LeUraturt,  vol.  i.  p.  876 
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formed  my  task  at  the  counter.  Yet,  in  all  this,  I 
was  a  slave :  my  heart  was  not  in  my  work.  My 
mind  was  away :  I  dreamed  of  other  things ;  T 
thought  of  other  pursuits. 

And  yet  I  scarcely  knew  all  this.  I  had  certainly 
no  definite  plan  for  the  future.  A  thousand  things 
floated  before  my  imagination.  Every  book  I  read 
drew  me  aside  into  its  own  vortex.  Poetry  made 
me  poetical ;  politics  made  me  political ;  travels 
made  me  truant  I  was  restless,  for  I  was  in  a  wrong 
position,  yet  I  asked  no  advice,  fbr  I  did  not  know 
that  I  needed  it  My  head  and  heart  were  a  hive  of 
thoughts  and  feelings — swarming  in  the  sunny  spring- 
tide of  life — without  the  regulating  and  sedative  su- 
premacy of  a  clear  and  controlling  intelligence.  My 
imagination  was  a  flame,  playing  around  my  yet  cloud- 
ed understanding,  and  giving  to  this  its  own  wavering 
and  blinding  light 

It  may  seem  to  you,  my  dear  C . . . .,  that  I  am 
treating  with  undue  emphasis  and  detail  this  unspo- 
ken history  of  a  boy  in  a  country  store.  Yet  such — 
in  the  main — ^is  life,  with  the  great  as  with  the  snudl. 
Remember,  I  am  speaking  of  that  crisis  of  existence, 
when  an  impulse  to  the  right  or  left  may  determine 
the  direction  and  the  end  of  a  whole  career.  You 
are  a  philosopher,  and  can  not  be  indifferent  to  any 
experience  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  human  heart  You  are,  besides,  a  parent,  and  as 
such,  can  not  be  too  well  advised  of  what  passes  in 
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the  bosom  of  youth,  and  especially  as  they  stand  at 
the  door  of  manhood.  No  one  can  know  too  well 
the  mastery  which  slight  events  at  this  period  may 
exercise  over  a  long  and  fearful  future.  Therefore, 
pass  not  disdainfully  over  this  page  of  my  story  I 

My  experience  was,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree  ex 
ceptional.  With  considerable  knowledge,  gathered  by 
glimpses,  in  a  scramble,  as  I  passed  along  in  an  irreg- 
ular and  uncertain  road,  I  had  really  no  education  in 
the  sense  of  mental  discipline.  What  I  knew  was  by 
halves,  and  it  had  been  so  acquired  that  my  mind  was 
a  thicket  of  weeds  and  flowers,  without  a  defined  path 
to  get  into  or  out  of  it.  All  that  I  had  was  instinct, 
somewhat  enlightened,  perhaps,  by  my  early  religious 
training.  On  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  feeling 
and  conduct,  my  conscience  should  have  been  a  safe 
guide;  but  in  respect  to  the  understanding,  as  to 
logic  of  thought — I  scarcely  knew  the  process.  My 
imagination  was  like  an  unbridled  colt,  and  it  car- 
ried me  whither  it  would.  In  reflecting  upon  this  in 
maturer  years,  I  have  compared  my  mind  to  that  slip- 
pery bird  of  the  sea — the  loon — which  usually  comes 
up  in  the  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which 
it  goes  down.  In  argument,  in  reflection,  in  delib- 
eration, with  myself  or  others — ^if  I  began  upon  one 
thing,  I  was  pretty  sure  to  get  speedily  stranded  upon 
another.  All  that  I  knew  of  myself  was,  that  I  felt ; 
I  had  not  yet,  in  feet,  learned  the  process  of  sober  in- 
duction and  methodical  reasoning.    I  had  just  that 
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little  learning  which  is  a  dangerous  thing,  because  it 
imparts  intoxication,  not  inspiration. 

So  &r,  then,  my  condition  was  certainly  peculiar. 
But  in  regard  to  that  impulse  which  rises  up  in  the 
youthful  bosom  like  a  gale  to  the  ship,  coming  in  the 
midst  of  seeming  calm,  and  bringing  every  sail  and 
spar  suddenly  and  by  surprise  to  its  work — ^I  was 
like  other  boys  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  start- 
Mf ;  ling  era  in  lifa    What  gigantic  strides  seem  then  to 

be  at  command  with  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  gristle 
manhood  I  And  yet,  with  such  an  impetus,  the  youth 
may  yield  himself  to  a  word,  a  thought,  which  takes 
the  helm,  and  guides  the  spirit,  through  weal  or  woe, 
to  its  doom. 

^^  ICy  boyhood  vanished,  and  I  woke, 

Startkd,  to  manhood's  early  mom — ' 
No  fiither's  hand  my  pride  to  yoke, 

No  mother's  angel  voice  to  warn  I 
*****        ♦ 
The  spark  forever  tends  to  flame— 

The  ray  that  quivers  in  the  plash 
Of  yonder  river,  is  the  same 

That  feeds  the  lightning^s  mddy  flash. 
The  snmmer  breeze  that  fans  the  rose, 

Or  eddies  down  some  flowery  path, 
Is  but  the  infant  gale  that  blows 

To-morrow  with  the  whirlwind's  wrath. 
And  He  alone  who  wields  the  storm, 

And  bids  the  arrowy  lightnings  play, 
Can  gnide  the  heart,  when,  wild  and  warm, 

It  springs  on  passion's  wings  awaj. 
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One  angd  minlBter  is  sent, 

To  gaard  and  gaide  ns  to  the  sky, 
And  stiU  her  sheltering  wing  is  bent, 

Till  manhood  mdely  throws  it  by. 
Oh,  then  with  mad  disdain  we  spom 

A  mother^s  gentle  teaching ;  throw 
Her  bosom  from  ns,  and  we  bom 

To  msh  in  freedom,  where  the  glow 
Of  pleasure  lights  the  dancing  wave — 

We  lannch  the  bark,  we  woo  the  gale^ 
And  reckless  of  the  darkling  wave 

That  yawns  below,  we  speed  the  sail  I" 

Thus  many  a  youth  rushes  upon  his  fate.  Some, 
indeed,  are  always  sober  and  judicious :  they  plod  on 
wisely  and  prosperously,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  home  instruction,  nor  indeed  by 
happy  accident,  but  through  inherent  steadiness  of 
character.  Yet  these  cases  are  not  frequent.  Nearly 
all  pass  through  the  straits  of  Scylla  on  one  side  and 
of  Charybdis  on  the  other.  Some  escape,  but,  alM, 
how  many  are  fiitally  wrecked  I  how  many  only  live 
on  to  scandalize  society,  to  break  the  hearts  of  their 
parents,  to  debase  and  degrade  themselves  and  their 
companions  I  It  is  sad  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of 
young  men  who  are  lost  at  this  turning-point — ^this 
**  doubling  the  Cape"^-of  life.  Several  of  my  earliest 
acquaintances  have  gone  down,  long  since,  to  their 
graves,  the  victims  of  those  hidden  quicksands  which 
beset  the  youthful  voyager,  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  sails  are  filled  with  flattering  hopes  and  generous 

Vol.  I.— 18 
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aspirations — ^yet,  also,  with  presumptaoos  oonfidenoe 
In  short,  they  were  shoved  out  to  sea  with  no  pilot 
on  board  but  their  own  passions,  and  destruction  wan 
but  the  too  natural  consequence. 

That  I  escaped  is  no  special  merit  of  my  own.     I 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  George  Sheldon,  which 
soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and  this  had  great  influ 
ence  on  my  future  life.     He  was,  at  the  time,  a  clerk 
in  the  establishment  of  Hudson  &  Ooodwin,*  a  firm 


*  The  following  obituary  notioe,  abridged  from  the  Connecticut  Coa- 
rant  of  May  14, 1844,  is  worthy  of  insertion,  as  well  for  its  jast  picture 
of  a  good  man^B  life,  as  for  the  facts  of  general  interest  which  it  presents. 

**  Mr.  George  Goodwin,  whose  death  was  yesterday  announced,  was 
bom  in  this  city  (Hsrtford)  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1757,  and  died  the 
18th  day  of  May,  1844,  being  the  oldest  man  in  the  town.  He  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  those  ancient  families  who  made  their  way  fkx>m 
Newtown,  Mass.,  through  the  wilderness,  to  find  a  new  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

**  At  the  sge  of  nine  years  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  in  a  print 
ing-office,  where  was  published  a  small  weekly  print,  called  the  Coa- 
nectiout  Coursnt,  the  first  paper  printed  in  this  town,  and  for  many 
years  the  only  one  upon  this  river— the  history  of  which  is  so  intimately 
oonnected  with  that  of  the  deceased  as  to  demand  notice.  The  first 
namber  was  published  by  Thomas  Green,  October  89,  1764.  In  April, 
1768,  Mr.  Green  associated  with  him  in  this  enterprise,  Mr.  Ebeuexer 
Watson,  and  retired  from  it  in  December,  1770,  leaving  it  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Watson,  alone.  In  September,  1777,  Mr.  Watson  died,  and  Mr. 
Goodwin,  a  young  man  of  bat  twenty  years  of  age,  was  left  to  condact 
it  In  January,  1778,  he  became  a  partner  with  the  widow  of  Mr.  Wav> 
aon  in  the  establishment,  and  so  continued  until  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Hudson,  in  liaroh,  1779,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  that  gen- 
tleman, which  continued  neariy  forty  years,  or  until  1815.  Mr.  Good- 
win, after  the  dissolution  of  the  concern,  continued  to  superintend  the 
paper  until  the  year  1886,  when  he  relinquished  it  to  the  pre:(ent  pro- 
priotor.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  connection  with  this  paper 
ended  at  that  time,  for  such  were  his  habits  of  induslr}-,  and  so  fixed 
were  his  associations,  and  so  long  had  he  been  identified  with  this  es- 
tablishment, that  he  made  it  one  of  the  stipulations  of  his  contract, 
thai  he  aho«ld  have  a  nchl  lo  work  in  the  office  «»  fonneriy,  when  he 
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then  known  all  over  this  hemisphere,  as  publishers 
of  the  Bible,  Webster's  Spelling-book,  and  the  Con- 
necticut Courant.  They  were,  in  the  popular  mind, 
regarded  as  the  bulwarks  of  religion,  education,  and 
federalism — three  pretty  staunch  supporters  of  the 
New  England  platform,  in  that  epoch  of  the  world. 

waa  BO  dispotted — and  for  aeveral  yean  after  did  he  avail  himaelf  of  thia 
privilege.  Probably  no  man  in  thia  oonntry,  perhaps  no  man  in  the 
world,  had  pursued  thia  boaineas  for  so  long  a  time--that  ia,  for  neariy 
eighty  years.  While  ander  his  aospioes,  this  paper  gained  a  circnUk- 
tion  almost  unknown  to  country  papers,  and  for  a  long  course  of  years 
gave  a  tone  to  the  morals  and  policy  of  the  State. 

**  He  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  religion  and  morals,  nor  was  he 
ashamed  to  profess  Christ  before  men :  his  great  grief  was  that  he  had 
not  done  it  earlier.  He  was  a  special  fHend  of  temperance,  and  imputed 
his  good  health  and  success  in  life  largely,  to  a  ri^d  abstinence  flrom 
intoxicating  drinks. 

"His  politics  were  learned  in  the  school  of  the  American  Revolution. 
In  his  opinions  he  was  firm  and  decided,  but  modest  and  unassuming. 
Without  any  advantages  of  education  beyond  that  of  a  common  school, 
he  became  a  highly  useful  and  intelligent  editor,  and  one  whose  influ- 
ence was  extensively  felt  in  this  community.  His  mind  was  active  and 
sprightly.  He  was  fhmk  and  pleasant  in  his  manners ;  he  had  a  good 
share  of  wit  and  humor,  and  in  his  younger  days,  was  the  life  of  the 
circle  into  which  he  entered.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  scliool 
gentlemen  among  us,  and  he  certainly  was  a  good  representative  of  that 
interesting  dass. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  well  he  disohaiged  all  the  duties 
of  private  life ;  how  kind  and  beneficent  he  was  to  the  poor,  or  how  dear 
to  his  fHends.  Happy  in  his  fitmily  circle,  he  passed  those  years,  which 
are  ordinarily  years  *  of  labor  and  sorrow,*  in  cheerful  gratitude  to  Ood, 
and  humble  hope  in  Christ,  with  few  of  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  old 
age — until,  after  a  sickness  of  a  few  days,  he  fell  like  a  shook  of  com 
fhlly  ripe  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality  beyond  the  grave." 

The  following  lines  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey  are  a  worthy  and  pleasing  trib- 
ute to  this  good  man's  memory : 

CUB  OLDEST  MAN. 

Meek  patrlaroh  of  oar  dtyl  art  fKou  daadr 

The  Joit,  the  aaintly,  and  the  fiill  of  daji^ 
The  «town  ofrlpeiiM  wiadom  od  thy  head, 
The  poor  man^blswtng,  and  the  good  man^  praiMf 


I 


;      I 
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It  ifl  very  seldom  that  plodding  industry  rises  so  high. 
Mr.  Hudson  was  a  homespun  old  respectability,  of 
plain,  strong  sense,  sturdy  principles,  and  rather  dry, 
harsh  manners,  having  also  a  limp  in  the  leg.  He 
took  charge  of  the  financial  department  of  the  con- 
oem.    Mr.  Goodwin  was  a  large,  hale,  comely  old 


uj  I  Wonid  that  oar  ioiib,  who  mw  theo  onward  move 

\**  j  With  step  80  Tigorons  and  serehelj  safe, 

Of  tbae  mtgfat  laam  to  praetlee,  and  to  Ioto 
Tha  hardj  Tlrtnaa  of  an  earlier  agei 


For  more  than  fimraoore  winters  had  not  ohllTd 

The  glow  of  healthftal  jean,  on  Hp,  or  cheek, 
Nor  in  thj  hraaat  tha  warm  palaatlon  stiird, 

That  movea  with  upright  seal  to  act  and  speak. 
Ne*er  from  the  righteous  oanse  withhdd  bj  fcar. 

Of  hoiMit  toil  ashamed,  nor  prond  of  wealth. 
Bat  trained  in  habits  simple  and  vlnoere. 

From  whence  repablics  draw  their  rital  health. 

To  eTery  kind  aflSDCtion  gentlj  true. 

The  husband  and  the  &ther  and  the  friend, 
Thj  children's  children  still  detighted  drew 

Aronnd  the  hon<»^d  grsndsire's  chair  to  bend. 
Bat  now  thj  ouuiaion  hath  its  master  loat. 

Wrapped  in  its  pleasant  green,  with  treea  o*enpread 
And  we,  a  patriot  aire,  who  know  the  coat 

Of  blood-booght  freedom,  in  the  dttj  of  dread. 

We  moam  thee,  Father  1    On  thj  stalt  no  more 

Tbj  ebeeifril  smile  shall  greet  oa,  daj  by  day, 
Nor  the  frr  memories  of  thj  treasared  k>ra, 

Withhold  the  Jojooa  llMenera  from  their  pli^. 
Where  stood  that  ancient  rsee  we  fcar  to  stand, 

In  Ibremost  watch  on  life'a  belesgner'd  wall, 
To  bide  the  battle  with  a  Ibebler  hand. 

Perchance  to  frlter,  and  perchance  to  IhlL 

O  Qod  of  Strength  I— who  takest  from  oar  head, 

Onr  whlte-hair*d  patriarchs,  firm  in  (hith  and  troth. 
Grant  as  thy  gracei,  to  follow  where  they  led, 

A  pore  example  to  obAerraot  yoath  ; 
That  thoogh  the  sea  of  Ume  shoaki  fiercely  roll. 

We  so  its  billows  and  itR  waves  maj  stem. 
As  not  to  lose  the  sonshlne  of  the  seal. 

Nor  ov  elanal  rest  In  HeaTen,  with  tb«tm. 
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gentleman,  of  lively  mind  and  cheerful  manners. 
There  was  always  sunshine  in  his  bosom  and  wit 
upon  his  lip.  He  turned  his  hand  to  various  things, 
though  chiefly  to  the  newspaper,  which  was  his  pet 
His  heaven  was  the  upper  loft  in  the  composition 
room ;  setting  type  had  for  him  the  sedative  charms 
of  knitting-work  to  a  country  dame.  I  have  often 
seen  him,  cheerfully  swinging  back  and  forth,  as  is 
the  wont  of  compositors,  and  tossing  the  type  merrily 
over  his  thumb  into  the  stick,  as  if  he  were  at  work 
by  the  thousand  ems,  and  had  a  wife  and  nine  small 
children  dependent  upon  his  labors  I 

George  Sheldon,  then,  was  the  fevored  clerk  of  this 
ancient  and  honored  firm.  He  was  happily  moulded 
by  nature,  and  not  unkindly  treated  by  fortune.  He 
was  short  of  stature,  but  of  a  bearing  at  once  modest 
and  manly.  His  large  understanding  and  vivid  im- 
agination were  duly  balanced — the  first  being  alwa3n9 
the  master,  the  latter  always  the  servant.  He  had 
been  well  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  even 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  common  Latin  and  Greek 
classics.  He  had  read  extensively,  for  one  of  his 
age,  and  with  profit.  When  I  met  him,  he  was 
twenty ;  I  but  eighteen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  two  persons  more  un- 
like than  we  were  at  that  time.  Why  we  coalesced, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  aflSnity  of  oppo- 
sition— a  phenomenon  not  unknown  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  mind  and  the  affections.    Tall  men  seek  short 
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wiyes;  large  women  favor  little  husbands.  The 
blonde  is  smitten  with  black  eyes  and  raven  hair; 
the  brunette  £dls  in  love  ¥rith  flaxen  locks  and  azure 
looks.  All  nature's  contradictions  make  all  nature's 
ii    ,  peace.    And  so  a  friendship,  which  was  only  termi- 

nated by  the  grave,  grew  up  between  myself — a  raw 


adventurer  fix)m  the  country — and  George  Sheldon, 
Si  I    !'  the  educated,  disciplined,  well-balanced  graduate  of 

'^•|  the  city. 

e       j  I  must  again  apologize  for,  or  perhaps  rather  ex- 

^  .':  plain,  the  introduction  of  these  commonplace  details. 

!  Were  I  writing  for  the  popular  favor,  and  sought 

success  only  through  the  current  taste  of  the  day,  I 
;  should   choose  for  the  exercise  of  my  pen  a  sub- 

ject very  different  fix)m  that  which  gives  birth  to 
these  pages.  I  know  that  the  public  crave  high-sea- 
soned meats.  Romance  must  be  thrilling;  biogra- 
phy startling.  History  must  be  garnished  with  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  vivid  dramatic  representation. 
Who,  then,  of  the  great  excited  public  would  conde- 
scend to  these  simple  memorials  of  apprentice  boys 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  ? 

I  might  indeed  cite  as  example  for  these  passages, 
the  autobiography  of  Franklin  the  printer,  were  it  not 
that  I  fear  this  would  be  deemed  too  ambitious,  as  if 
I  suggested  a  comparison  in  respect  to  the  end  as 
well  as  the  beginning.  Nevertheless,  it  is  Frank- 
lin's history,  as  a  boy  of  the  middle  class,  successfully 
but  laboriously  working  his  way  upward,  that  has 
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made  it  at  once  the  most  attractive  and  most  nsefal 
biography  of  modem  times.  All  over  Christendom, 
it  has  met  with  the  sympathy  of  the  working  classes, 
and  it  has  done  more  than  any  volume  within  my 
knowledge,  to  give  courage  and  heart  to  the  sons  of 
labor,  as  it  has  shown  that  the  paths  of  ambition  are 
open  to  them  as  to  others,  provided  they  be  followed 
with  Franklin's  virtues — ^honesty,  frugality,  perseve- 
rance, and  patriotism.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
influence  of  such  a  biography  as  this,  and  that  of 
a  man  whose  life  is  only  remarkable  for  success  in 
bloodshed,  or  even  in  the  more  vulgar  paths  of  vice, 
knavery,  or  crime !  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  does 
the  world  owe  to  Franklin  !  What  a  weight  of  con- 
demnation should  rest  upon  him  who  degrades  and 
debases  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence,  by  exciting  and  seductive  narratives  of  the 
little  or  the  great  rascals  who  are  sent  as  scourges 
and  warnings  to  our  race  1 

One  of  the  most  grateful  things  in  my  experienc6 
among  the  middle  classes  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  is,  that  I  have  been  there  recognized  as 
the  countryman  of  Franklin,  and  by  virtue  of  this, 
have  been  often  received  as  a  friend.  There  is  no 
part  of  Europe  that  I  have  visited,  where  the  name 
of  Franklin  is  not  known  and  honored — except,  per- 
haps, in  Italy.  There  the  atmosphere  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  permit  such  a  history  as  his,  to  shed  its 
beneficent  light  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.    The 
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i  mythologies  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  are  deemed 

i    I    ;  safer  reading — safer,  because  the j  darken  rather  than 

enlighten  the  mind — ^than  the  history  of  a  Boston 
-     y  printer,  whose  whole  life  is  a  lecture  in  behalf  of  the 

:;  elevating  power  of  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 

,'  With  this  exception,  Franklin's  story  of  his  early 

Qf  life,  his  humble  apprenticeship,  his  patient  struggled, 

^jjj  his  plodding  industry,  his  rise,  step  by  step,  from 

tjjt     •  poverty  to  independence,   and  all  this  within  the 

f  possible  and  probable  sphere  of  common  life — seems 

;  actually  to  have  been  a  gospel  of  good  tidings  to  the 

I    .  European  masses  of  modem  times.    Let  me  go  on, 

I  then,  my  dear  G. . . .,  countenanced,  if  not  encour- 

i  &g^)  by  this  example.    Be  it  well  understood,  how- 

ever, that  if  you  are  disheartened  at  the  specimens  I 
have  furnished,  I  give  you  leave  to  depart,  and  with 
no  offence  to  me.  Good-by,  my  friend — if  it  must  be 
•o— and  peace  be  Mrith  thee  I 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

My  SUvaHoi^  undtr  my  new  M<uUr—-DUo(mteiU^HumiHating  J>i§eo9' 
€rui-^Jktir€  to  quU  Trade  and  go  to  OoUtg4—  Undertake  to  Be- 
§dueaU  myklf—A  Long  Struggle-Partial  Sueesn—InJidelUy—Tke 
World  wWunU  a  Ood—JSeiitenet,  Naiure^  Lif%^  ail  eontradietiom^  wUk- 
out  Bevealed  BeUgion—Btium  i^fter  long  Wanderingt. 

MtdeakO****** 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter,  giving  your 
adhesion  to  what  I  have  done,  though  counseling 
me  to  be  less  discursive  in  my  narrative  hereafter. 
Taking  this  in  good  part,  and  promising  amendment, 
I  proceed  in  my  story. 

I  was,  then,  eighteen  years  of  age,  installed  in  a 
dry-goods  store  at  Hartford,  under  a  respectable  and 
reasonable  master.  I  had  been  sufficiently  educated 
for  my  station.  My  parents  had  now  removed  from 
Ridgefield  to  Berlin,  a  distance  of  but  eleven  miles 
from  my  present  residence,  so  that  I  had  easy  and 
frequent  communication  with  them.  My  uncle, 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  then  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  lived  in  an  almost  contiguous  street,  and 
while  in  the  city,  always  treated  me  with  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  which  my  relation  to  him  nat- 
urally dictated.  In  general,  then,  my  situation  was 
eligible  enough  ;  and  yet  I  was  unhappy. 

The  truih  is,  I  had  now  been  able  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  myself — to  review  my  acquirements,  to 
18* 


■3? 
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analyze  my  capacities,  to  estimate  my  character — ^to 
I  compare  myself  with  others,  and  see  a  little  into 

the  future.  The  decision  was  painful  to  the  ambi- 
tion which  lurked  within  me.  I  had  all  along,  un- 
consciously, cherished  a  vague  idea  of  some  sort  of 
eminence,  and  this  unhappily  had  nothing  to  do  with 
selling  goods  or  making  money.  I  had  lived  in 
the  midst  of  relations,  friends,  and  alliances,  all  of 
which  had  cultivated  in  me  trains  of  thought  alien  to 
my  present  employment.  My  connections  were  re- 
spectable :  some  of  them  eminent,  but  none  of  them 
rich ;  all  had  acquired  their  positions  without  wealth, 
and  I  think  it  was  rather  their  habit  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  very  secondary  aflFair.  Brought  up  under  such 
influences,  how  could  I  give  my  heart  to  trade  ?  It 
was  clear,  indeed,  that  I  had  missed  my  vocation. 

Full  of  this  conviction,  I  besought  my  parents  to 
allow  me  to  quit  the  store,  and  attempt  to  make  my 
way  through  college.*    Whether  for  good  or  ill,  1 

*  When  I  wrote  this  letter,  I  was  living  at  Coarbevoie,  near  PariA. 
Aboat  that  time,  a  grentleman  from  ConnecUcnt  (Mr.  Oilman),  whom  I 
had  accidentally  met  in  Paris,  and  of  whom  I  had  made  some  inquiries  re- 
specting certain  eminent  men  of  that  State,  came  to  visit  me,  and  brought 
me  several  pamphlets,  and  among  them  a  catalogue  of  Yale  College,  inti- 
mating that  he  supposed  I  must  take  an  interest  in  the  latter,  as  I  was 
one  of  ita  graduates.  I  told  him  this  must  be  a  mistake,  but  he  took 
the  book  and  showed  me  that  I  was  made  an  honorary  A.  M.  by  that 
institution  in  1848  I  This,  however,  was  the  first  lime  I  ever  heard  of 
it.  Thus,  after  ulU  though  I  never  went  to  college,  I  got  into  tlie  cata- 
logue, but  nearly  forty  years  after  those  my  youthful  aspirations.  I 
was  a  long  time  in  passing  my  exsmination,  and  getting  my  degree ; 
and  if  the  learned  gentlemen,  who  bestowed  upon  me  this  act  of  grace, 
had  known  how  little  of  their  sort  of  learning  I  reully  po^sesseti,  I  doubt 
If  they  had  erer  granted  to  me  to  high  a  rank.  Several  years  before,  acme- 
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know  not,  but  they  decided  against  the  change,  and 
certainly  on  substantial  grounds.  Their  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  them  to  offer  me  any  consid 
erable  aid,  and  without  it  they  feared  that  I  should 
meet  with  insuperable  difficulties.  I  returned  to  the 
store,  disheartened  at  first,  but  after  a  time  my  cour- 
age revived,  and  I  resolved  to  re-educate  mysel£  I 
borrowed  some  Latin  books,  and  ^th  the  aid  of 
George  Sheldon,  I  passed  through  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, and  penetrated  a  little  way  into  Yirgil.  This 
was  done  at  night,  for  during  the  day  I  was  fully  oc- 
cupied. 

At  the  same  time,  I  began — with  such  light  and 
strength  as  I  possessed — to  train  my  mind — ^to  disci- 
pline my  thoughts,  then  as  untamed  as  the  birds  of 
the  wilderness.  I  sought  to  think — to  think  steadily, 
to  acquire  the  power  of  forcing  my  understanding  up 
to  a  point,  and  make  it  stand  there  and  do  its  work. 
I  attempted  to  gain  the  habit  of  speaking  methodi- 
cally, logically,  and  with  accumulating  power,  direct- 
ed to  a  particular  object.  I  did  all  this  as  well  by  study 
as  practice.  I  read  Locke  on  the  Understanding  and 
Watts  on  the  Mind.  I  attempted  composition,  and 
aided  myself  by  Blair's  Rhetoric. 

This  was  a  task,  for  not  only  was  my  time  chiefly 
occupied  by  my  daily  duties,  but  it  was  a  contest 

body  addressed  me  an  official  letter,  informing  me  that  a  similar  honor 
had  been  bestowed  npon  me  by  the  college  at  Williamstown,  but  I  never 
liked  to  inqaire  aboat  it,  for  fear  it  shonld  torn  oat  to  be  a  joke. 
What,  indeed,  have  mj  attainments  to  do  with  college  honors  I 
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against  habit — ^it  was  myself  against  myself — uid  in 
this  I  was  almost  unaided  and  alone.  I  believe  few 
have  this  experienoe,  for  most  persons  have  progrooD 
iye,  methodical  education.  .  Their  advance  np  the 
steep  ascent  of  knowledge  is  gradual,  measured  step 
by  step ;  and  this  process  is  performed  in  youth,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  instructors,  and  all  so  gently, 
as  to  pass  by  without  the  consciousness  of  any  grest 
or  painfol  effort,  even  by  the  subject  of  it.  A  person 
who  has  acquired  an  education  in  the  usual  way — 
under  the  steady  training  of  teachers,  from  childhood 
to  the  period  of  graduation— does  not  appreciaite  in 
his  feelings  the  amount  of  labor  heaped  up  in  this 
protracted  struggle.  If  we  consider,  however,  the 
momentum  at  last  accumulated  in  the  simple  act  of 
reading,  for  instance — the  eye  with  electric  celerity 
compassing  every  letter  in  a  line,  and  the  mind  as 
quickly  seizing  upon  every  thought,  mastering  it, 
and  passing  on,  the  soul  meanwhile  giving  to  each 
conception  its  due  feeling  and  emotion — we  shall 
have  a  measure  by  which  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  magnitude  of  that  structure  in  the 
mind,  called  education.  It  was  a  work  of  this  sort, 
with  the  habits  acquired  in  its  formation,  that  I  was 
to  undo  and  do  over  again.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
find  that  I  had  gone  wrong,  and  must  retrace  my 
steps,  I  was  to  tear  to  pieces  the  labor,  the  practices, 
the  associations  of  years,  and  at  the  same  time  T  was 
to   reconstruct  the  broken  and  shattered  fragments 
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into  a  new  and  sjrmmetrical  edifice.  I  was  to  lay 
aside  the  slip-shod  practice  of  satisfying  myself  with 
impressions,  feelings,  guesses ;  in  short,  of  dodging 
mental  labor  by  jumping  at  conclusions.  I  was 
to  teach  myself  the  art,  and  to  train  myself  to  the 
habit,  of  accumulating  materials ;  of  assorting  them 
according  to  their  several  kinds  ;  of  weighing  them 
in  a  just  and  scrutinizing  balance ;  of  rearranging 
them  on  principles  of  logic,  and  finally,  of  deducing 
from  them  a  safe  and  reliable  judgment.  I  was,  in- 
deed, to  learn  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  that  of  reason- 
ing, of  discovering  the  truth,  and  I  was  to  do  this 
alone,  and  i^  the  fiace  of  diflSculties,  partly  founded 
in  my  mental  constitution,  and  partly  also  in  my 
training. 

I  did  not  at  first  comprehend  the  extent  of  my  un- 
dertaking. By  degrees  I  began  to  appreciate  it :  I 
saw  and  felt,  at  last,  that  it  was  an  enormous  task, 
and  even  after  I  had  resolved  upon  it,  again  and 
again,  my  courage  gave  out,  and  I  ceased  my  ef- 
forts in  despair.  Still,  I  returned  to  the  work  by 
spasms.  I  found,  for  instance,  that  my  geography 
was  all  wrong:  Asia  stood  up  edgewise,  in  my 
imagination,  just  as  I  had  seen  it  on  an  old  smoky 
map  in  Lieutenant  Smith's  study :  Africa  was  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  creation,  and  Europe  was 
somewhere  in  the  northeast.  In  fact,  my  map  of 
the  world  was  very  Chinese  in  its  projection.  I 
knew  better,  but  still  I  had  thus  conceived  it  and 
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the  obstinate  bump  of  locality  insisted  upon  pre- 
senting its  outlines  to  my  mind,  acoording  to  this  ar- 
rangement. I  had  similar  jumbles  of  conception  and 
habit,  as  to  other  things.  This  would  not  do :  so  I 
releamed  the  elements  of  geography ;  I  revised  my 
history,  my  chronology,  my  natural  history — ^in  all 
of  which  I  had  caught  casual  glimpses  of  knowledge. 
-0;  Finding  my  memory  bad  for  dates,  I  made  a  list  of 

■{;.  chronological  eras,  fix)m  the  Creation  down,  and  iit- 

i^  :  eted  them  by  repetition,  in  my  memory.    What  I 

^  read,  I  read  earnestly.     I  determined  to  pass  no  word 

I  without  ascertaining  its  meaning,  and  I  persevered  in 

I  this,  doggedly,  for  five  and  twenty  years. 

Now,  after  all  the^  my  e£forts,  I  only  skimmed  the 
surface  of  knowledge :  I  did  not  even  reach  the  depths 
of  a  thorough  college  education.  In  some  degree,  I 
cleared  up  the  wilderness  of  my  mind ;  in  some  de- 
gree methodized  my  habits  of  thought ;  in  some  de- 
gree made  myself  the  master  of  my  faculties  and  my 
knowledge.  I  learned  to  think  more  clearly,  to  speak 
more  logically,  and  to  write  more  methodically — 
within  the  range  of  my  acquisitions.  Still,  I  only 
reached  the  precincts  of  what  may  be  called  educa- 
*  tion,  in  a  just  sense  of  the  term.     In  after  years, 

when  I  have  been  called  upon  to  write  upon  a  partic- 
ular subject,  I  have  generally  been  first  obliged  to  sit 
down  and  study  it,  or  at  least  to  refresh  my  mind  by 
reviewing  it. 
i  With  this  inadequate  preparation,  however,  I  rash- 
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ly  began  to  form  my  own  opinions — ^the  most  daring 
action  of  the  mind.  I  ventured  to  question  dogmas 
— ^moral,  political,  and  religious.  I  passed  through 
the  several  stages  of  curiosity,  doubt,  infidelity,  as 
many  others  have  done  before  me.  I  resolved  to  take 
nothing  upon  trust ;  I  must  examine  and  decide  for 
myself.  Beginning  with  things  familiar  and  secular, 
I  came  at  last  to  things  remote,  doctrinal,  theological 
I  approached  the  sacred  edifice  of  religion,  and  in  a 
moment  of  presumption,  tumbled  it  into  a  heap  of 
ruins  I  And  then  7  Ah,  how  impossible  to  paint  the 
dark,  drear  horizon  of  the  mind  when  it  has  put  out 
the  light  of  &ith :  extinguished  even  the  star  of  hope  I 
The  world  from  that  moment  became  to  me  a  fearful 
enigma :  all  its  harmony  was  gone  :  existence  was  a 
nightmare,  heaven  a  fathomless  abyss,  earth  an  incom- 
prehensible mystery.  And  Man,  of  all  the  creatures 
upon  earth, was  the  most  mysterious — above  all  things, 
and  yet  below  all  things.  The  bird  had  organs  adapted 
to  its  wants — ^feet  for  the  land  and  wings  for  the  air. 
The  fishes  had  fins  suited  to  their  element ;  the  quad- 
rupeds were  all  provided  with  the  means  of  securing 
happiness  according  to  their  several  tastes  and  facul- 
ties. Wherever  there  was  a  want,  the  means  of  sat- 
isfying it  were  bestowed.  Every  thing  was  con- 
sistent with  itself  Nothing  was  made  in  vain:  in 
the  whole  range  of  nature,  there  was  no-  absurdity, 
no  contradiction,  no  mistake.  Every  thing  attained 
its  end,  every  thing  fulfilled  its  design    save  Man 
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alone !  He  had  wants  for  which  there  was  no  pro- 
vision: he  had  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  soul,  yet 
there  was  nothing  to  feed  the  one,  or  quench  the  other  I 
He  had  the  gift  of  hope,  but  was  hopeless;  the  &o- 
ulty  of  feithj  with  nothing  on  which  fitith  could  set 
its  foot  He  had  anticipation — a  looking  forward  into 
the  future — ^wafting  him  thither  like  a  trade-wind,  and 
breathing  of  the  tropic  air  of  immortality.  He  yearn- 
ed for  something  higher  than  earth,  but  was  without 
wings  to  fly,  or  an  object  amid  the  prevailing  waters — 
the  universal  deluge  of  doubt — upon  which  he  could 
find  repose  I  The  dove  of  hope  was  sent  forth,  but 
came  back  with  no  olive-branch  of  peace,  no  promise 
of  a  shore  to  this  bleak  sea  of  nothingness  I  The 
veriest  insect,  the  worm,  the  reptile,  each  and  all, 
had  every  thing  needful  to  perfect  its  being.  Man 
alone  seemed  created  tcT  live  in  doubt,  and  to  perish 
in  disappointment.  The  inferior  things  of  earth  were 
perfect;  the  conscious  lord  of  creation  was  a  stu- 
pendous blunder  I  Thus  seemed  the  universe  ^  thus 
seemed  man,  without  God — without  religion. 

^^  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream — 
The  bright  sun  was  eztingaish'd,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Kayless  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung,  blind  and  blackening,  in  the  moonless  air. 

mm*** 
The  crowd  was  famished  by  degrees ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive. 
And  they  were  enemies :  they  met  beside 
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The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place, 

Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things, 

For  an  onholy  usage :  they  raked  np, 

And  shivering,  scraped  with  their  cold,  skeleton  hands, 

The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame. 

Which  was  a  mockery :  then  they  lifted  np 

Their  eyes,  as  it  grew  brighter,  and  beheld 

Each  other^s  aspects — saw  and  shrieked  and  died — 

E'en  of  their  mutual  hideousness,  they  died  I" 

Such  is  the  fearful,  overwhelming  picture  of  the 
Earth,  if  you  pluck  the  sun  fix)m  the  heavens  :  bring 
back  that  glorious  orb,  and  all  its  light  and  harmony 
and  beauty  are  restored.  In  this,  the  Natural  World 
is  but  an  image  of  the  Moral  World. 

This  Earth  without  a  Sun  to  give  it  light. 
Would  roll  a  wintry  planet  robed  in  night. 
All  that  we  see  of  beauty — trees  and  flowers — 
AH  that  we  hear  of  music  in  their  bowers, 
live  on  the  bounty  of  that  Orb  above- 
Nature's  exhaustless  source  of  life  and  love. 
And  Man,  if  not  illumed  of  Heaven's  light, 
Renewed  each  mom  and  stealing  through  the  night, 
Dark  as  a  planet  exiled  from  the  sun. 
His  savage  course  of  crime  and  shame  would  run. 
As  blushing  flowers  with  spreading  odors  rise — 
As  balmy  zephyrs  steal  from  southern  skies — 
As  rills  unchain'd  with  gladdenmg  murmurs  play — 
As  birds  return  and  pour  the  rapturous  lay — 
As  nature  rises  from  its  wintry  night — 
AU  at  the  bidding  of  the  Source  of  Light — 
So  every  virtue  bloommg  in  the  soul, 
Is  warm'd  to  life  by  Heaven's  kind  control  I 
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,  Indeed,  take  religion  from  man,  and  you  dethrone 

'  Ood  from  the  sky :  you  banish  the  light  firona  the 

soul,  you  convert  its  highest  faculties  into  elements 
of  fear,  terror,  and  despair.  Love,  that  seems  to 
breathe  of  heaven,  to  lift  us  on  its  wing  toward  a 
better  and  happier  and  holier  dime,  sinks  into  lust : 
J  affection  into  selfishness ;  friendship  into  an  illusive 

ij  dream.      In  this  view,  man  is  only  a  superior  sort 

of  beast,  to  live,  despair,  and  perish.  Bring  back 
religion,  and  the  light  returns  to  the  mind :  under 
its  influences,  the  warm  pulses  of  affection  and  friend- 
snip  and  piety  and  poetry  once  more  beat  in  the 
bosom :  the  winter  of  desolation  gives  way  to  the 
spring-tide  of  hope.  Man  is  no  longer  a  beast,  ex- 
istence no  longer  a  riddle,  creation  no  more  a  contra- 
diction. Nature,  before  a  stupendous  lie,  is  now  a 
glorious  truth  I 

To  this  conclusion  I  came  at  last,  though  after  a 
long  and  painful  struggle.  God  was  as  much  reveal- 
ed to  man  as  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sun :  that  was 
now  settled  in  my  mind,  but  it  was  not  enough, 
What  was  our  relation  to  Him  ?  What  was  human 
destiny  ?  What  meant  this  inward  faith  that  makes 
of  the  Creator  an  object  of  worship,  of  love,  of  hope, 
of  confidence  ?  What  means  the  heart  of  prayer  in 
every  human  breast  ?  Is  it  only  an  instinct,  telling 
us  to  pray,  and  then  leaving  us  to  perish  ?  Is  that 
the  way  of  God  ?  Does  He  tell  us  to  hope,  that  He 
may  cheat  us  of  his  promises  ?     Has  God  made  man 
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to  bear  through  life  the  burden  of  doubt,  and  to  carry 
it  with  him  to  the  grave?  Is  there,  in  short,  no  rev- 
elation for  man  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  there  is 
a  God — told  us  by  our  common  sense,  by  our  in- 
stinct, by  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  creation  ?  In 
these  things  His  wotk  is  complete ;  in  that  it  is  evi- 
dently imperfect.  Man  has  in  him  desires,  wants, 
anticipations,  exigencies,  which  are  not  satisfied  by 
this  mere  light  of  nature.  Without  a  further  revela- 
tion, he  is  like  the  bird,  made  to  fly,  yet  without 
wings ;  like  the  fish,  formed  to  swim,  yet  without  fins. 
He  is  an  anomaly  in  the  universe :  the  only  thing 
that  walks  erect  in  God's  image,  is  the  only  thing 
that  God  has  made  in  vain,  and  worse  than  in  vain  I 
There  is,  then,  another  revelation,  for  we  must  not 
charge  the  Omnipotent  with  incompetence,  the  Omni- 
scient with  ignorance,  the  Omnipresent  with  forget- 
fulness.  We  must  not,  in  his  greatest  work,  discover 
a  negation  of  all  his  perfections,  conspicuous  in  all 
other  things.  What,  then,  is  this  revelation  ?  It  was 
given  to  Adam  face  to  face,  by  the  Almighty ;  it  has 
since  descended  in  various  ways,  and  at  different  eras, 
upon  mankind  ;  it  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  all 
nations,  though  it  may  be  seen  by  many  races  as 
through  a  glass  darkly.  But  the  whole  force  of  God's 
highest  revelations  to  man,  is  accumulated  in  the 
Bible,  and  espejcially  in  the  Gospel — the  life,  char- 
acter, and  redemption  of  Christ  The  unenlightened 
may  be  led  by  duller  light :  this  is  adapted  to  civil- 
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ized  nations.   Those  may  find  their  hanger  and  thirst 
of  soul  appeased  by  what  nature  yields ;  but  the  in 
Btructed  man  needs  the  full  effulgence  of  such  a  reve- 
lation as  this. 

And  thus,  after  many  wanderings,  like  one  long 
lest  in  the  wilderness — ^like  one  wearied  and  worn 
••}  with  struggling  in  a  marsh,  I  came  back  to  the  con- 

r  viction  of  my  fathers — ^that  the  Bible  is  the  revealed 

will  of  God ;  as  much  adapted  to  us,  as  necessary 
for  us,  as  the  light  to  the  eye,  the  air  to  the  lungs ; 
as  indispensable  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  as  food  and 
drink  to  the  body,  in  which  the  soul  is  enshrined. 

This  work  was  not  performed  at  once,  or  by  one 
continuous  effort;  it  was  a  long  internal  struggle, 
coming  upon  me  in  spasms — sometimes  by  day  and 
sometimes  by  night  Often  it  subsided  into  settled 
doubt  or  desponding  apathy ;  often  it  returned  like 
a  tempest  to  agitate  and  overwhelm  me.  It  was,  in- 
deed, prolonged  through  several  years,  and  even  after 
I  had  seemed  to  come  to  the  dry  land,  like  the  ark 
amid  the  subsiding  deluge,  difficulties  and  doubts 
sometimes  haunted  me.  I  was,  in  fact,  not  yet  a  be- 
liever. Infidelity  is  a  long,  dark  voyage,  and  offers 
no  secure  haven  of  rest  or  repose.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  several  professed  deists  and  atheists — 
some  of  the  very  first  order  of  mind — yet  I  have  never 
found  one  who  was  not,  in  fact,  afloat  on  a  sea  of  un- 
certainty, tossed  with  doubt  and  racked  with  anxiety. 
My  stumbling-blocks,  at  this  period,  were  chiefly 
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of  that  class  called  metaphysical,  yet  they  were  to 
me  real,  earnest,  operative.  The  existence  of  evil  in 
a  world  made  and  governed  by  God ;  the  firee  agency 
of  man,  deriving  firom  the  Almighty  his  being  and 
his  breath ;  the  moral  responsibility  of  creatures,  de- 
pendent for  all  things  upon  the  Creator ;  the  seeming 
predestination  flowing  j&om  Omnipotence,  with  the 
consciousness  of  liberty  of  thought  and  action  plant- 
ed in  every  bosom :  these  and  other  rocks  in  this 
voyage  of  the  immortal  mind  —  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  millions — were  still  anxious  mysteries  to 
me.  And  then,  that  dreadful  incompatibility  upon 
which  audacious  human  reason  drives  us — that  every 
thing  must  have  a  beginning,  and  yet  just  as  cer- 
tainly, that  all  things  spring  from  the  Eternal  I  What 
a  stunning  blow,  leveled  at  the  pride  of  logic,  is  this? 
How  is  the  mind  humbled,  admitting  as  it  must,  that 
all  we  see  and  know  of  time  and  eternity,  is  but  the 
vibration  of  a  pendulum,  whose  spring  is  hidden  fix)m 
our  sight  I  Long,  often  and  anxiously,  did  I  return 
to  these  questions,  thundering — sometimes  almost  in 
frenzy — at  the  sullen,  silent,  impenetrable  door,  which 
holds  their  solution  from  the  view.  I  learned  at  last 
that  I  was  only  doing  what  had  been  done  by  thou- 
sands before — ^that  I  was  attempting  what  the  wisest 
and  strongest  had  given  up  in  despair.  I  saw  that 
the  mind  was  bounded  in  its  powers  as  well  as  the 
body  ;  that  as  the  latter  could  not  defy  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  so  the  former  ooold  not  rend  the  curtain 
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that  God  had  hung  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator.  I  bowed  at  last ;  I  ceased  to  agonizse  upon 
things  beyond  my  reach.  I  turned  to  my  actual  du- 
ties ;  I  cultivated  the  gifta  of  nature  and  Providence 
vouchsafed  to  me ;  I  cherished  the  lights  and  not  the 
shadows  of  existence.  And  once  more  I  was  upon  the 
land  I  I  was  again  at  home ;  I  had  indeed  wandered, 
yet  not  perhaps  unprofitably,  for  I  had  learned  to 
find  peace  and  contentment  in  what  God  had  be- 
stowed upon  me,  without  seeking  that  forbidden  fruit 
of  knowledge,  of  which  He  has  said,  "  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die." 

During  the  dark  and  cloudy  period  which  I  have 
just  sketched,  George  Sheldon  was  my  constant  com- 
panion. I  had  made  other  acquaintances,  and  had 
other  friends,  but  he  was  first,  if  not  in  my  afiPcctiops, 
at  least  in  my  confidence.  He  had  a  far  more  com- 
manding intellect,  more  knowledge,  more  depth  of 
reflection,  more  range  of  thought  and  experience,  than 
myself  I  consulted  him  in  my  studies  ;  I  submitted 
my  progress  to  his  examination ;  I  showed  him  my 
compositions,  and  invited  his  criticisms. 

Some  persons  seem  to  write  with  a  certain  matu- 
rity of  thought  and  expression,  almost  upon  their  first 
attempts ;  others  only  attain  the  art  of  composition 
by  long  and  patient  labor.  As  for  myself,  I  came  to 
what  I  possess  by  reiterated  trials.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  decent  thing — not  even  a  letter — that  I  wrote 
before  I  was  twenty.     How  my  monitorial  guide  did 
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laugh  at  some  of  mj  first  attempts  at  composition, 
and  especially  at  my  tilts  and  tournaments  upon  Par- 
nassus! 

As  I  have  said,  we  were  unlike,  and  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  our  mental  constitution.  His  taste  was 
mature,  mine  crude  and  fantastic ;  his  mind  was  lo- 
gical, mine  irregular  and  discursive ;  his  was  circum- 
spect, modest,  prudent — mine  daring,  rash,  audacious. 
In  our  discussions,  he  constantly  said  to  me,  ^^  Stick 
to  the  point  I"  In  regard  to  my  writings,  he  often 
remarked,  "  You  have  more  illustrations  than  ideas." 
In  an  argument,  he  would  observe,  "  Stop  a  moment : 
do  you  know  what  we  are  talking  about  ?"  When 
we  approached  some  metaphysical  gul^  he  would  say, 
"  Come,  come,  I  have  looked  over  there,  and  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it." 

Above  and  beyond  all  this,  my  friend  aided  me  in 
the  more  serious  business  of  settling  my  religious 
opinions.  He  had  thought  long  and  profoundly  upon 
the  agitating  questions  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
in  considering  them  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  clear  in- 
telligence and  just  judgment.  That  I  escaped  ship- 
wreck, was  doubtless  owing  in  some  degree  to  him : 
I  certainly  reached  the  shore  sooner  than  I  could  have 
done  alone. 

The  importance  of  such  counsel,  at  this  period,  can 
not  be  estimated  without  considering  that  I  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  impression  that  an  infidel — 
nay,  a  doubter,  a  questioner,  even — was  a  monsteii 
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who  challenged  not  only  the  reprobation  of  man,  but 
the  instant  wrath  of  God.  The  preaching  I  heard, 
the  tone  of  society  around  me,  confirmed  this  feeling. 
I  dared  not  ask  advice,  especially  of  the  devout,  for 
I  dreaded  to  confess  myself  that  fearful  thing — an 
unbeliever !  At  that  time  I  slept  in  an  upper  room  of 
a  large  block  of  brick  buildings,  without  another  hu- 
man being  in  them,  and  never  have  I  known  the 
nights  so  black,  so  long,  so  dismal,  as  during  the  pe- 
riods when  I  awoke  from  sleep,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
my  chamber,  wrestled  with  the  tormenting  questions 
already  alluded  to,  which  came  like  Inquisitors,  to 
put  me  upon  the  rack  of  anxiety  and  doubt  The 
friendl}-  sympathy  and  judicious  guidance  of  my 
sturdy  and  steadfast  friend,  saved  me,  perhaps,  fix>m 
despair. 

I  have  since  this  period  often  thought,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  self-reproach,  of  the  moral  and  mental  obli- 
quity involved  in  infidelity,  especially  on  the  part  of 
one  brought  up  as  I  had  been.  What  is  infidelity — 
here  in  a  Christian  land  ?  An  assumption  that  God 
has  left  to  the  world  no  authenticated  testimony  of 
his  Will.  Revelation  is  a  fable  :  religion  a  bugbear. 
What,  then,  is  the  condition  of  man?  Histo^ — 
recent,  reliable,  unmistakable— has  given  the  answer. 
He  who  runs  may  and  must  read.  During  the  first 
French  Revolution,  the  government  abolished  reli- 
gion, and  the  people  sanctioned  the  decree.  Let 
us  draw  nigh  and  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  a 
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nation  without  a  God,  without  a  fidth — without  hope, 
and  without  fear.  Look  at  Paris,  at  that  period — the 
worid*8  metropolis  of  art,  taste,  fashion,  and  refine- 
ment, rejoicing  in  its  deliverance  from  the  nightmare 
of  religion  I  Look,  and  you  will  see  that  marriage  was 
a  &rce,  and  that  truth  had  sunk  into  contempt.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  indecency,  and  the  saloons  were 
no  better  than  garnished  brothels.  Death  was  divested 
of  its  solemnity,  and  the  grave  of  its  sanctity.  Even 
kindred  could  not  spare  time  from  their  levities  and 
debaucheries  to  bury  their  deceased  relatives.  And 
why  should  they  ?  They  had  gone  to  their  eternal 
sleep,  and  it  was  illogical  to  care  for  the  manes  of 
those  who  had  ceased  to  be.  Nothingness — annihi- 
lation of  the  soul — ^left  no  sympathy  for  its  worn- 
out  and  cast-oflF  vestment,  the  body.  There  was  no 
hereafter,  no  heaven,  no  elevating  hope,  no  salutary 
fear.  There  was  no  reality  but  the  present.  No 
hymn  of  praise,  no  prayer,  no  rising  incense,  lifted 
the  soul  above  this  dreadful  revelry.  Man  was  left 
to  cherish  his  baser  propensities,  without  a  wish  or 
a  thought,  which  could  drag  him  out  of  the  miry  clay 
and  the  horrible  pit ! 

This  spectacle  is  as  revolting  to  the  moral  taste  of 
man,  as  is  a  mass  of  filth — reeking  with  corruption — 
to  his  senses.  And  yet  this  is  the  condition  to  which 
infidelity  inevitably  tends.  It  is  religion  alone — 
revealed  religion — which  saves  the  world  from  this 
state  of  degradation.    Paris  has  written  that  &ict  m 

Vol.  I.— 19 
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fire  and  in  blood.  Is  this  religion,. then,  a  lie  ?  Is  rev- 
elation, which  thus  works  man's  redemption  here  on 
earth — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  future — a  fraud  ?  What 
then  is  God — ^the  infidel's  God?  A  being  who  made 
man  to  live  and  die  and  perish,  only  as  an  ingenious 
and  gifted  brute  I  He  is  not  the  author  of  that  reli- 
gion which  ennobles  man,  exalts  his  Acuities,  his 
tastes,  his  aspirations,  and  constantly  seeks  to  make 
him  but  little  lower  than  the  angels.  He  is  not  the 
God  of  good,  but  of  Evil — ^not  the  Author  of  Light, 
but  of  Darkness — ^not  the  King  of  Heaven,  but  ot 
Uell.     This  is  the  infidel's  God. 

Where,  in  Nature,  is  this  fearful  thing  written  ? 
Not  in  the  sun  or  the  sky  or  the  seasons,  for  these 
tell  us  that  God  is  good.  Not  in  the  human  heart, 
for  this  feels  that  God  is  true.  Not  in  the  eye  that 
loves  beauty,  nor  the  ear  that  loves  music.  Every 
sense  whispers  that  God  is  Love.  It  is  indeed  a 
dreadful  obliquity,  which  leads  the  mind  to  refuse  to 
see  God  in  the  Bible  Bevelation,  and  to  refuse  to  ao- 
oept  Christianity  as  his  gospel  of  good  and  glorious 
tidings  to  man. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

Bar^9r4/oHp  ftara  ago-'Tke  Hartford  WiU—Bartfard  ai  iUfrttmt 
Ums—IU  Declaration  qf  War  in  ISl^-BaUimor*  BiotB—FMUng  im 
New  England— Embargo^Non-inUreottrm^  dbe, — Dmnoeratie  Doctrine 
that  Oppoeition  ie  D^eaeon. 

Mt  DBAB  O****** 

The  city  of  Hartford,  ever  noted  for  its  fine  sit- 
uation, in  one  of  the  fertile  apd  beautiftd  vales  of  the 
Connecticut,  is  now  distinguished  for  its  wealth — the 
fruit  of  extraordinary  sagacity  and  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabitants — as  well  as  for  its  interesting 
institutions — literary,  charitable,  and  philanthropic. 
It  presented,  however,  a  different  aspect  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  It  had,  indeed,  formerly 
enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  sort  of  literary  focus — 
it  being  the  residence  of  Trumbull,  the  author  of 
McFingal,  of  Hopkins,  the  bludgeon  satirist,  author 
of  the  "  Hypocrite's  Hope,"  of  Theodore  Dwight,  and 
some  others,  known  in  their  day  as  the  "Hartford 
Wits."  This  distinction  was  well  deserved,  for  it  is 
rare  indeed  that  three  satirical  poets,  of  so  much  vig- 
or, are  found  working  together.  It  is  especially  rare 
to  find  them,  as  in  this  instance,  united  in  an  amica- 
ble as  well  as  a  literary  brotherhood. 

In  my  time  Hopkins  was  dead ;  Trumbull  had  left 
off  poetry  for  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Dwight  was  devoted  to  the  Connecticut 
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Mirror — a  newspaper  distinguished  all  over  the  coan- 
tiy  for  its  vigilant  and  spicy  vindication  of  federal- 
ism.   His  New- Year's  verses  were  always  looked  for 
with  eagerness,  for  they  usually  contained  a  review  of 
events,  with  dashes  at  the  times,  in  which  the  doings 
of  democracy  were  painted  in  the  unsparing  colors 
of  Hudibrastic  ridicule.     Many  passages  of  these  are 
now  worthy  of  being  read,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  as  their  keen 
i  and  cutting  satire. 

J    ,  On  the  whole,  however,  Hartford  was  then  a  small 

;  commercial  town,  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  deal- 

ing in  lumber,  and  smelling  of  molasses  and  Old  Ja- 
maica— ^for  it  had  still  some  trade  with  the  West  In- 
dies. Though  the  semi-capital  of  the  State — ^the  yearly 
sessions  of  the  legislature  being  held  there  and  at  New 
Haven,  alternately — ^it  was  strongly  impressed  with 
:       ^  a  plodding,  mercantile,   and  mechanical  character. 

There  was  a  high  tone  of  general  intelligence  and  so- 
cial respectability  about  the  place,  but  it  had  not  a 
single  institution,  a  single  monument,  that  marked  it 
{  as  even  a  provincial  metropolis  of  taste,  in  literature, 

I  art,  or  refinement.     The  leading  men  were  thrifty 

mechanics,  with  a  few  merchants,  and  many  shop- 
keepers, society  of  course  taking  its  hue  jBx)m  these 
dominant  classes.  There  were  lawyei-s,  judges,  and 
public  functionaries — men  of  mark — but  their  spirit 
1  did  not  govern  the  town.     There  were  a  few  dain- 

'  ty  patricians,  who  held  themselves  aloof,  secure  of 
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that  amiable  worship  which  in  all  ages  is  rnndeu^d 
to  rank.  But  where  are  they  oow?  The  aoawer 
would  be  a  lessou  and  a  warning  to  those  who  build 
their  claims  to  homage  on  pretense.  Such  w^  the 
state  of  things^  at  the  time  I  arrived  in  this  city. 

Some  time  after,  a  new  era  began  to  dawn,  the  light 
of  which  is  still  visible  in  the  very  air  and  aspect  of 
the  plaoe.  Let  me  give  jou  a  few  measures  of  tbia 
striking  progre^*  In  1810,  the  population  of  Hart- 
ford was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  6ily-five: 
in  185tt,  it  m  about  iweuty-five  thousand.  The 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Trinity 
College^  the  Retreat  for  the  Insaoe,  the  Wads  worth 
Atheneum — all  excellent  institutions — have  been 
founded  since  my  arrival  in  the  town-  The  churched 
— then  four  in  number — ^have  increased  to  twenty- 
five,  and  by  their  towering  and  tasteful  spires,  give 
the  place,  as  you  approach  it,  the  i^pect  of  a  Holy 
City.  Every  creed  and  shade  of  creed  is  represented^ 
from  Puritan  orthodoxy  up  and  down,  to  Roman 
CathoHc,  Second  Advent,  anS  Synagogue  worshipers. 
There  were  three  weekly  journals,  ^ve  and  forty  yeais 
ago ;  now  there  are  two  dailies,  eight  weeklies,  and 
two  monthlies.  The  manufacture  of  book%  machineSj 
carpets,  pianos^  hardware,  hats,  rifles,  pbtob — all  es- 
tablished within  forty  years — ^now  employ  a  capital  of 
five  millions  of  dollars*  Colt's  pistol-factory,  with  its 
acee^ories,  is  a  marvelous  example  of  ingenious  art 
and  liberal  enterprise.     The  aggregate  Bank  Capital 
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u  about  six  millions.  The  various  Insuranoe  Coxnpa* 
nies  spread  their  protection  against  fire,  &r  and  wide 
— ^reaching  into  almost  every  State  in  the  ITnion.  Is 
not  this  progress  ? 

I  could  find  gratifying  themes  in  pursuing  this 
general  train  of  events,  especially  as  the  prosperity 
of  Hartford  marks  the  general  progress  of  society  in 
Oonnecticut.  But  chronological  propriety  impels  me, 
for  the  present,  in  a  different  direction.  Leaving  the 
humble  path  of  autobiographical  gossip,  I  must  now, 
hackneyed  as  the  subject  may  seem,  take  you  within 
the  wide  and  sweeping  vortex  of  national  history. 
Here,  indeed,  my  own  story  leads,  and  here  you  are 
bound  to  follow.  I  must  tell  you  of  the  war  of  1812, 
for  in  this  I  was  a  soldier,  and  took  my  turn  in  the 
tented  field  I  And  besides — though  we  have  plenty 
of  histories  on  the  subject,  we  have,  so  far  as  I  know, 
very  few  pictures  of  the  living  and  moving  panorama 
of  town  and  village  life,  during  those  three  years  of 
national  anxiety  and  humiliation. 

About  midsimmier  in  the  year  1812,  the  news 
came  that  Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pres- 
ident,  had  declared   war*    against    Great    Britain. 


*  The  DeolaratioD  of  War  wbb  ratified  by  the  President  on  ^he  18th 
of  JuDe,  and  the  proclamation  was  iasaed  the  next  day.  The  prin- 
dpal  grounds,  assigned  by  the  President  for  this  act,  were  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen  by  Great  Britain,  her  paper  blockades,  unsupported 
by  an  adequate  force,  and  various  Orders  in  Council.  Lei  U  be  remem- 
h€ir«d  that  peace  toae  made  by  our  f/avemment  in  1814,  without  eayinf  a 
word  about  impreeemerU — the  main  ground  of  the  war — and  tiat  the  Or 
dere  m  Qnmeil  were  repealed  wiihin/our  dope  after  our  dedaratiom  ^ 
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Sfigiusiotis  men,  do  dotibt,  had  foreseeD  thiE^  but  it 
csame  upon  tlie  mass  of  the  people  here,  at  the  Norths 
like  a  thunderbolt.  I  remember  perfectly  well  the 
dark  and  boding  cloud  that  gathered  over  the  public 
mind  upon  the  reception  of  the  cews^  and  this  wua 
deepened  into  anxiety  and  alarm  by  the  tragic  gtory 
of  the  Baltimore  riot^  which  speedily  followed.  The 
doctrine  had  been  announced,  aa  well  in  Congreea  as 
elsewhere,  by  the  democratic  leaders^  that  when  war 
was  declared,  opposition  must  cease  —  a  doctrine 
which  is  more  fit  for  the  liyeried  elayee  of  despotism 
than  a  free  people — but  which  democracy  has  since 
maintained  to  the  bitter  end.  I  invite  your  particn- 
lar  attention  to  this  iuBtorical  iact,  for  here  is  the  key 
not  only  to  the  slanders  heaped  up  against  New  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  for  her  opposition  to  the  war^  but 
to  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  have  since  been 
urged.  Even  to  this  day,  the  ^*  Hartford  Conven- 
lion,"  "Connecticut  Blue  Lights,"  &c,,  are  the  grizzly 
monsters  with  which  the  nursing  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  democracy  frighten  their  children  into  obe- 
dience— just  before  the  elections! 

It  is  well  to  remember  another  fact — as  explaining 
not  only  events  which  followed  the  declaration  of 
war,  but  eome  others  in  our  history.  Jefferson  de- 
mocracy, from  the  beginning,  made  hatred  of  Eng- 
land its  chief  stock  in  trade.     This  filling,  from  a 

«M%  md  k0f  u  pufi  JUd  hten  /fwJ  m  £k»  mtifiieii    Far  vlul*  tbia 
^td  m%  ft})etid  Of««  l)iUtdr«d  tnUlioQ^of  dotlua  «iid  llurty  tluoiuMid  UymI 
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variety  of  oaofleB^  is  indigenous  to  the  maaseB  of 
our  people.    It  is  greatly  increased,  as  well  in  amotint 
as  in  vehemence,  by  the  large  foreign  element  in  our 
population,  it  being  a  curious  fact  that  emigrants  and 
refugees  of  all  nations,  come  hither  with  an  active 
dislike  of  England.     Democracy  at  the  b^inning, 
and  democracy  still,  avails  itself  of  this  sentiment — 
native  as  well  as  foreign.    The  main  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  federalists,  was,  that  they  had  to 
bear  the  burden  of  allied  friendship  to  England. 

The  war  party  perfectly  well  understood,  and  of 
course  used,  this  hostility  to  England;  and  the  British 
government,  as  if  to  make  the  conflict  inevitable, 
added  to  the  inherent  fuel  of  popular  prejudice,  the 
flame  of  indignation  arising  from  repeated  insult  and 
injury.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, already  very  numerous,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence,  not  only  in  bringing  on  and  sustaining 
the  war,  but  in  imparting  something  of  their  own 
violence  to  the  discussions  of  the  time.  It  is  no- 
torious that  at  this  period,  a  large  number  of  for- 
eigners, with  feelings  lacerated  by  exile,  and  all 
turned  into  channels  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain,* 
held  influential  positions,  either  as  members  of  Con- 

•  John  Randolph  complained  that  almost  every  leading  press  in  faro^* 
of  the  war,  was  conducted  by  men  who  had  but  recently  escaped  from 
the  tyranny  or  the  juHtice  of  the  British  government.  He  gave  as  in- 
atancos  the  Aurora  and  the  Democratic  Press,  of  Philadelphia,  one  edit- 
ed by  Duano  an«l  tho  olhrr  by  Rinns  ;  the  Whig  at  Baltimore,  edited  by 
fiaptiste  Irving ;  and  ihn  httnltigenoer  at  Washington,  by  Galea.  Fim- 
%&r,  the  British  MtnUlnr  nt  Waalitngton  when  the  war  wu  deoUred, 
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gress  or  editors  of  papers,  and  these — co-operating 
with  the  democrats — ^infused  into  the  war  partisan- 
ship, a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  rancor,  perhaps  with- 
out example  in  our  history.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  riot  and  bloodshed  should  come  at  the 
beginning,  or  that  inveterate  prejudice  should  be  per- 
petuated to  the  end. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  there  was  a  paper  called 
the  Federal  fiepubiican,  edited  by  a  highly  respect- 
able and  talented  young  gentleman,  named  Alexanr 
der  Hanson.  In  announcing  the  declaration  of  war, 
this  journal  also  announced,  in  terms  moderate  but 
firm,  a  determination  to  continue  to  speak  with  the 
same  freedom  as  before.  This  was  heresy,  which 
democratic  papacy  deemed  worthy  of  fire  and  fagot. 
The  decree  had  gone  forth  that  independence  was 
conspiracy,  and  opposition  was  treason.  The  mob 
at  Baltimore,  largely  composed  of  foreigners,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  leaders,  deemed  the  conduct  of  the 
editor  of  the  Republican  worthy  of  instant  punish- 
ment. Two  days  after  his  offense — that  is,  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  of  June — an  infuriated  rabble, 
headed  by  a  French  apothecary,  proceeded  to  his 
printing-office,  demolished  the  building,  and  laid  the 

Ktated  soon  after  in  the  British  Honse  of  Commons,  that  among  the  metn- 
bers  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  war,  there  were  no  less  than  six  late 
members  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  !  Randolph,  in  allusion  to 
the  spirit  of  menace  and  intolerance  which  was  manifested  in  Congress 
by  the  war  party,  sarcastically  suggested,  more  than  once,  that  he  fait 
himself  in  danger  of  being  Urred  and  feathered,  for  expressing  his  hon- 
est oonvicUona.    See  HUdnth't  Hltioryy  second  series,  vol.  iii.  817.     • 
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whole  establishment  in  ruins.  Hanson,  fortunatelj, 
was  in  the  country,  and  his  partner,  though  pursaed, 
and  hunted  from  house  to  house,  finally  escaped. 
The  magistrates  offered  no  opposition,  and  the  mob, 
thus  encouraged  by  tolerance  and  success,  proceeded 
to  wreak  their  patriotic  vengeance  in  various  direc* 
tions,  and  upon  a  variety  of  objects.  A  suggestive 
specimen  of  their  fury  was  manifested  in  burning 
down  the  house  of  a  free  negro,  who  had  spoken  in 
friendly  terms  of  the  British  nation  I 

The  Federal  Bepublican  was  temporarily  re-estab- 
lished at  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
after  a  time,  however,  it  was  removed  to  Baltimore, — 
Hanson  and  his  friends  deeming  it  their  duty  to  vin- 
dicate  the  independence  of  the  press,  thus  violently 
assailed.  They  expected  a  struggle,  and  prepared 
for  it.  They  applied  to  the  authorities  for  protec- 
tion, but  the  mayor  refused  to  interfere,  and  left 
town,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  mob 
to  have  its  way.  As  evening  approached,  they  gath- 
ered around  the  printing-office,  and  began  the  attack. 
Hanson  was  attended  by  Gen.  Henry  Lee  and  Gen. 
lingan,  both  revolutionary  officers,  and  some  twenty 
other  friends.  These  received  the  attack,  the  doors 
and  windows  being  first  strongly  barricaded.  Noth- 
ing, however,  could  resist  the  assailants :  they  burst 
in,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  defenders,  one  man 
being  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The  authorities 
now  interfered,  and  upon  an  express  stipulation  of 
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protection,  Hanson  and  his  party  surrendered  and 
were  conducted  to  prison.  On  their  way,  they  were 
crowded  upon,  insulted,  and  threatened  by  the  rab- 
ble. The  promise  of  the  authorities  was  not  kept: 
the  prison  was  left  unguarded,  the  licensed  mob  broke 
in.  In  the  confusion  which  followed,  six  or  seven  of 
the  prisoners  escaped :  two  were  saved  by  the  human- 
ity and  presence  of  mind  of  a  prisoner  confined  for 
crime,  and  who  diverted  the  pursuit  by  some  ingenious 
fiction.  The  &te  of  the  rest  was  horrible  indeed.  They 
were  thrown  down  the  steps  of  the  jail,  where  they  lay 
in  a  bleeding  and  mangled  heap  for  three  hours,  being 
tortured  by  kicks,  penknives  stuck  into  their  flesh, 
and  hot  candle-grease  dropped  into  their  eyes.  This 
revelry  was  embellished  with  cries  of  "Jefferson! 
Jefferson  I"  "  Madison  I  Madison  I"  and  other  demo- 
cratic watchwords. 

General  lingan  expired  amid  these  tortures ;  Gen- 
eral Lee  survived,  but  was  made  a  cripple  for  life. 
Hanson  was  sent  out  of  the  city,  concealed  in  a  hay 
cart.  One  poor  fellow  was  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
carted  through  the  city;  when  he  fell  back  as  if  dead, 
the  feathers  were  set  on  fire  to  revive  him.  Having 
committed  various  other  similar  outrages,  the  mob  at 
last  ceased  its  labors.  The  city  authorities  examined 
the  case,  and  laid  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
tumacious editor,  while  a  Baltimore  jury,  without 
hesitation,  acquitted  the  rioters  I 

The  leaders  of  the  war  party,  as  well  in  their  pa- 
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pens  as  in  their  speech,  took  the  aide  of  the  riotenii 
and  put  the  responsibility  upon  their  yictims.  The 
example  thus  set  and  thus  countenanced,  was  fol- 
lowed in  various  places,  and  especially  at  Norfolk 
and  Buffalo.  A  spirit  of  menace  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  and  even  at  Hartford  there  was  a  fer- 
ment among  the  advocates  of  the  war,  which  threat- 
ened to  break  out  into  open  violence,  against  those 
who  dared  to  condemn  it  This  rose  to  such  a  point 
that  the  authorities  deemed  it  necessary  to  ezeiciae 
vigilance  and  be  prepared  to  meet  any  such  contin- 
gency. 

Such  was  the  first  chapter  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  and 
it  is,  I  repeat,  important  to  be  remembered,  for  it  ex- 
hibits at  once  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  the 
dominant  party  in  relation  to  that  contest.  It  as- 
sumed then,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  it  has  ever 
maintained  since,  that  opposition  was  treason.  On 
this  principle  it  is  that  democracy  and  its  disciples 
have  since  written  the  history  of  New  England  at 
this  period,  and  upon  this  have  consigned  her  to  un- 
mitigated reproach.  But  partisan  history  is  not  a 
final  judgment:  truth  and  justice  survive,  and  al- 
ready this  high  court  of  appeal  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
rendering  a  very  different  verdict. 

If  thus  the  first  news  of  the  coming  conflict  caused 
a  general  gloom  in  the  public  mind  at  the  North,  reflec- 
tion only  served  to  deepen  it.  The  remembrances  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  not  wholly  passed  away. 
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Connectieut  bad  especially  suffered  hj  tbe  mn^ada  of 
the  enemy :  ber  towns  and  viUagea^ — ^New  Haven,  Dan- 
bury,  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  New  London,  and  others — 
having  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  massaore,  con- 
flagration, and  violence.  It  was  natural  that  an  event 
which  suggested  a  renewal  of  the  edhflict,  and  with 
the  same  proud  and  powerful  enemy,  should  have 
struck  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  And  be- 
sides^ two-tliirda  of  the  inbabitanta  throughout  New 
England,  were  politically  opposed  to  the  Administra- 
tion which  now  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  this  opposition  waa  rendered  intense  by  a  convic- 
tion that,  for  a  considerable  period^  the  course  of  the 
government  had  been  ruinous,  if  not  hostile,  to  the 
intereata  -of  this  section  of  the  country.  They  were 
still  federaliBts,  and  of  the  Washington  type.  They 
were  for  the  good  old  way  in  politics,  religionj  and 
morals.  They  had,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a  special 
dread  of  democracy,  which  had  originated  mth  Jef- 
ferson, and  which — catching  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  being  violently  prop- 
agated in  the  United  States  by  foreigners,  drunk 
with  the  fanaticism  of  that  day — was  deemed  by  the 
sober  people  of  the  North  as  tainted  with  infidelity 
and  licentiousness,  threatening  alike  to  the  peace  of 
society  and  the  stability  of  our  institution*!. 

This  party^  thus  formed,  had  triumphed  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  now  for  twelve  years  had  ad- 
ministered tbe  government.    During  that  period,  a 
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series  of  acts — the  Embargo,  Non-importation,*  Ac, — 
had  been  adopted,  which  seemed  like  blows  aimed  at 
New  England,  where  the  interests  of  the  people  were 
specially  involved  in  commerce.  In  every  point  of 
view,  these  were  deemed  as  having  proved  disastrous : 
not  a  single  national  object,  professed  to  be  aimed  at, 

*  The  Mries  of  aots  here  illaded  to,  mod  called  the  *^  Jietirietiet 
Muturetj"  originated  in  the  various  decrees  of  France  and  England, 
then  engaged  in  deadly  hostilities  with  each  other.  These  decrees  oon- 
aiMted  of  the  BrUith  Orders  in  Cbvneily  16th  May,  1806,  declaring  the 
ports  and  rivers  of  Franco,  fVom  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  condemning  to  seizare  and  confiscation  such  vessels  as  viola- 
ted  this  decree. 

November  81,  following,  Bonaparte  issued  his  famous  Berlin  Decree, 
declaring  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

January  6,  1807,  the  British  government  retaliated,  prohihiting  the 
entire  eoaeting  trade  with  France.  November  11,  following,  came  the 
British  Orders  in  Qmneil^  prohibiting  all  neutral  nations  fVom  trading 
with  France  or  her  allies,  except  upon  the  pa^'ment  of  tribute. 

December  17,  Bonaparte  retaliated  by  his  Jiilan  Decree,  confiscating 
every  vesnel  found  in  any  of  his  ports  which  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
searched,  or  had  paid  the  tribute  demanded  by  England. 

Thus  American  commerce,  between  these  two  wrestling  giants,  was 
seriously  embarrasvcil,  though,  ai«  it  appears,  it  was  not  greatly  dimin- 
ished. The  carrying  trade  was  extensive,  and  our  country  grew  rich 
and  prosperous.  Our  exports  were  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars:  our 
shipping  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons.  {Se€  LhyJ's  Speech  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SlaUs,  Xocember  21,  18^8.)  In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson astounded  tlic  country  by  proposing  an  embargo  upon  all  ship- 
ping within  the  United  States — the  avowed  object  being  to  protect  oar 
oommerce  fVom  the  European  belligerents.  No  measure  could  have  been 
more  objectionable  to  the  ship-owners,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  osten- 
sibly proposed.  It  passed  into  a  law  December  22d,  1807.  This  was 
hailed  as  a  *'  magnanimous  measure^'  by  France ;  at  first  it  waa  re- 
otiivcd  with  alarm  by  England,  against  wliom  it  was  really  leveled.  Mr. 
Jcffcrsoii  believed  that  it  would  withhold  from  England  our  produce, 
and  Htiirve  her  into  submi.H^ion ;  at  the  sumo  time,  he  no  doubt  desired 
to  benefit  France,  by  thus  inflicting  a  heavy  blow  upon  her  adversary. 
That  liuch  was  one  design  of  the  embargo  was  proved  by  supplemen- 
tary acts,  forbidding  intercourse  between  the  United  Sutea  and  the  con 
tignous  British  Provinces.     "  How,"  it  was  asked,  *•  can  a  law  which 
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had  been  attained  by  these  measures.  The  sincerity 
of  the  government  was,  indeed,  deeply  questioned, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  evidences  that  in  professing 
one  thing,  it  really  sought  to  attain  others.  Despite 
the  long  indictment  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
War  against  Great  Britain,  it  was  extensively  be- 


forbids  a  Vermont  farmer  from  going  into  Canada  to  mII  potaah,  protect 
our  shipping  from  being  seized  by  the  European  belligerenta  ?*' 

There  was,  perhaps,  never  an  act  of  greater  despoti^^m  than  that  of 
the  embargo.  It  was  not  limited  in  time  or  space :  it  seemed  nnivemal 
and  perpetual.  It  consigned  to  rain  and  bankruptcy  thoosands  of  onr 
citizens ;  it  spread  gloom  and  despnir  in  our  seaports  ;  it  left  onr  ships 
rotting  at  the  wharves ;  it  drove  onr  seamen  into  foreign  service.  It  not 
only  inflicted  these  evils  upon  oar  own  country,  bat  in  some  respects  it 
benefited  Great  Britain,  against  whom  it  was  leveled.  It  stimnlated  the 
British  West  Indians  to  vary  their  crops,  and  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  oar  products ;  it  enriched  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  by  turning  into  their  hands  the  supplying  of  bread-stai& 
and  naval  stores ;  it  built  up  their  navigation  at  the  expense  of  ours ;  it 
gave  to  other  nations  the  rich  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

Thus  this  measure  proved  to  be,  in  practice,  as  destructive  as  it  was 
erroneous  in  principle.  What  would  the  world  think  of  a  universal 
and  perpetual  embargo  on  our  shipping  now  ?  And  it  was  almost  as 
absurd  in  1807  as  it  would  be  in  1856.  It  was,  in  fact,  sinister  as  to  its 
origin,  absurd  as  a  measure  of  policy,  wrong  in  principle,  and  abor- 
tive in  its  effects.  It  was,  nevertheless,  continued  in  force  until  March, 
1809,  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  months,  having  spread  poverty  and  ruin 
over  great  part  of  New  England.  As  a  substitute  for  this  measure,  a 
non-importation  act  wss  passed,  prohibiting,  for  one  year,  all  commer- 
cial intercoarse  with  both  France  and  England. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1810,  Congress  passed  an  act  exdnding  all  BriUsh 
and  French  armed  vessels  fh>m  entering  the  waters  of  the  United  States ; 
bat  providing,  also,  that  if  either  of  these  nations  should  modify  its 
decrees  before  the  8d  of  March,  1811,  intercourse  with  it  should  be 
renewed.  This  condition  was  apparently  complied  with  by  France 
(though  it  afterward  appeared  to  be  otherwise),  and  in  November  it 
was  announced  by  the  President's  proclamation.  The  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain,  as  to  her  blockade  and  Orders  in  Council,  however, 
continued,  and  constituted  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  the  war,  as 
set  fbrth  in  the  Declaration.  A  few  days  after  this  declaration,  however, 
newt  arrived  that  these  aoU  had  been  repealed,  on  the  SSd  of  Junt, 
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lieved  that  this  measure  had  its  true  origin  in  an  in- 
trigue for  the  presidency.*  The  people  did  not  be- 
lieve the  war  necessary :  they  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
declared  for  patriotic  purposes.  Above  all,  they  held 
that  the  country  was  in  no  state  of  preparation  for 
such  a  struggle ;  and  they  doubted  the  fitness  and 
capacity  of  the  administration  to  carry  it  on  with 
vigor  and  success. 

These  were  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
New  England.  Nor  were  they  alone.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party  were  adverse  to  this 
measure ;  Mr.  Madison,  the  President,  believed  it  to 
be  rash,  and  was  only  persuaded  into  it  by  the  impe 
rious  exigency  of  following  the  war-cry  of  young 
and  vaulting  democracy,  in  order  to  secure  his  sec- 
ond election.  Gallatin  yielded  to  it,  from  a  feeling 
of  party  necessity.  Randolph  openly  and  strenu- 
ously opposed  it  fix)m  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Stephen  Howe  Bradley,  sixteen  years  a  senator  from 
Vermont,  and  the  ablest  democratic  member  of 
the  Senate  from  New  England,  earnestly  counseled 

and  hence  it  was  tir^ed  that  the  war  should  oease,  t»  one  of  its  princi 
pal  caaaea  waa  withdrawn.    Such,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  our 
government. 

*  "  That  domination  over  pnblic  opinion  which  the  war  party  so  Ion|^ 
manifested,  (fee,  have  conspired  to  shield  Madison  from  the  obloqny 
which  must  ever  rest  upon  this  part  of  his  condact — thatof  havinfj^  been 
driven  by  intimi«iatioii,  and  seduced  by  personal  interest  and  ambition, 
into  a  course  of  public  conduct,  in  his  own  jud{rnient  improvident,  if 
not  hitrhly  danffcn^us.^' 

"The  same  convictions  were  fully  shared  by  G.iUntin.  and  probably 
also  by  Monroe,  the  President's  two  principal  cabinet  officers." — HU' 
iirftA*$  UmiUd  i>tat4t,  second  aeries,  voL  ill.  p.  3S4. 
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Madison  a^cist  it,*  Fifteen  democratic  membcra 
of  CoQgreas  voted  agaiost  the  Declaration  of  War* 
There  was,  ia  fact,  a  large  body  of  reflecting  demo- 
crats io  the  oountrj  who  did  not  approve  of  the  war, 
though  the  vehemence  of  those  who  supported  it 
kept  them  in  ailence,  or  perhaps  forced  them  to  ae- 
quiescenoe.  While  auch  was  the  fact  as  to  many 
leading  democrata^  the  federalists,  with  one  voice, 
united  in  its  condemaation. 

If  such  were  the  objections  of  New  England  to 
the  wafy  there  were  others  of  equal  force  to  the  pro- 
posed method  of  carrying  it  ou*  The  plan  of  the 
government  was  to  invade  Canada,  conquer  it,  and 
hold  it  as  a  pledge  of  peaoe.  In  New  England,  there 
were  objections  of  principle,  founded  as  well  in  the 
Constitution,  as  in  policy  and  morals,  against  aggres- 
sive war,  especially  for  avowed  purposes  of  conqnt^st. 
And  besides,  they  held  that  the  oeean^  and  not  the 
land,  was  the  true  theater  upon  which  we  were  best 
qualified  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 

These,  I  repeat^  were  the  views  of  New  England, 
by  which  I  mean  the  peopk  of  New  England— not 
of  a  few  politicians  and  party  leaders^  but  of  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens — that  is,  the  entire  federal  party, 
constituting  a  large  majority  of  the  voters.  It  is  a 
well-known  characteristic  of  this  part  of  our  country, 
that  alLclasses  read,  reflect,  and  form  opinions*  Theae 

*  G^neriil  BnnBoj  wm  ao  dlifriibfi^  with  the  Wir,  thit  i^u  ttfler,  ho 
w^lhirevr  latog^ther  from  ptiblie  Uf*. 
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give  direction  to  politicians,  not  politicians  to  them. 
It  is  important  to  keep  this  in  view ;  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  a  just  judgment  upon  questions 
which  immediately  ensued,  and  which  are  matters  of 
dispute  to  the  present  day.  It  will  be  seen  that  even 
the  Hartford  Convention  originated  with  the  people, 
and  was  a  measure  of  necessity,  dictated  by  the  state 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  arising  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  at  large,  and  New  England  in 
particular. 

I  thus  present  this  picture  of  the  actual  state  of 
things  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  not  to 
arraign  either  party  as  wholly  wrong,  or  to  vindi- 
cate either  as  wholly  right  It  was  an  era  of  high 
party  excitement,  and  in  the  shock,  all  were  doubt- 
less forced  into  false  positions.  Yet,  making  due 
allowance  for  these  natural  and  pardonable  obliqui- 
ties, on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  instructed  by 
subsequent  events  as  recorded  by  history,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  these  opinions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land people  had  a  serious  and  just  foundation.  Op- 
position to  the  war  was,  therefore,  not  only  their 
right,  but,  with  these  convictions,  it  was  their  duty. 
To  have  submitted  to  the  doctrine  that  opposition  is 
treason^  would  have  made  them  unworthy  of  the  name 
and  privileges  of  freemen.  That  their  opposition  was, 
on  the  whole,  as  moderate  in  spirit  and  wise  in  form, 
as  it  was  just  in  principle,  is  also  my  firm  convic- 
tion. 
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LETTER   XXVIII. 

SptektqfWarmtMs  Aimotpk4r0--7%$FirdTear^OperaHontont^ 
andontks  Sea^-Ths  WieitdnsM  of  Ou  FtdtraUtU—Tht  Second  Tear— 
Ths  Cbnneetieui  MUUia-'Dteatur  dritMn  UUo  Uu  Thames— Oonruetie^ 
in  troubU—I  beeonu  a  SoldUr — Jijf  Firtt  and  Lcui  Oampaiyn. 

Mt  DKAB  0****** 

I  am  not  about  to  write  the  "  BKstory  of  the  War 
of  1812" — though  that  has  not  yet  been  done.  We 
have  abundance  of  books  under  that  title,  but  a  so- 
ber and  just  account,  rising  above  the  party  fire  and 
smoke  of  that  day,  and  above  the  sinister  influences 
of  this,  is  yet  to  be  written.*  It  is,  however,  a  task 
I  shall  not  undertake — either  in  these  pages  or  else- 
where. I  am  writing  my  own  recollections,  and  it  is 
only  as  these  afford  glimpses  of  the  period  alluded 
to,  that  I  shall  notice  it 

I  pass  over  a  variety  of  things,  still  in  my  mem- 
ory :  the  gradual  deepening  of  the  gloom  that  spread 
over  society  as  the  events  of  the  war  drew  on ;  the 
bankruptcies  of  merchants  ;  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks;  the  difficulty  of  getting 
money  ;  the  gradual  withering  of  the  resources  of  the 
people ;  the  scarcity  of  a  multitude  of  articles,  alike 

♦  Hildreth'8  History  of  the  United  States  is  a  strong:  book— vigoroni 
in  its  style  and  manly  in  its  spirit.  Ita  sketch  of  the  war  of  1812  is  a 
mere  outline,  but  »o  far  as  it  goes  it  seems  to  mo  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  impartial  and  true  view  of  evento, 
and  of  the  men  that  partidpated  in  them 
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of  luxury,  convenienoe,  and  necessity ;  the  stagnatioii 
of  trade ;  the  impoverishment  and  depression  of  the 
laboring  classes;  the  crushing  of  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  the  young,  about  entering  upon  the  the- 
ater of  active  and  independent  life :  in  short,  that  gen- 
eral sense  of  anxiety,  poverty,  and  disappointment — 
which  clouded  nearly  every  brow  and  nearly  every 
heart.  I  pass  over  those  hells  of  drinking,  deception, 
and  degradation,  called  recruiting  rendezvous.  I  pass 
over  the  scream  of  fife  and  tuck  of  drum — daily 
exhibited  in  the  streets  by  a  miserable  set  of  young 
men,  for  the  most  part  seduced  into  the  army,  either 
by  artifice  or  liquor.  I  pass  over  the  patriotic  pul- 
sations of  the  democracy,  and  the  lowering  disgust 
of  federalism,  as  the  glorious  army  of  patriots — some- 
times ten  or  a  dozen  men — led  by  a  puffy  sergeant, 
choking  with  martial  ardor  or  a  close-fitting  stock, 
passed  through  our  city  on  their  way  to  the  Conquest 

of  Canada.    I  pass  by  Col.  C — a  sample  of  a 

large  part  of  the  new  army  officers  of  that  period — a 
raw  river  boatman,  suddenly  converted  into  a  colonel, 
and  strutting,  with  his  martial  cloak  around  him,  like 
a  new-fledged  Shanghai  cock.  I  pass  by  the  arrival 
in  our  town  of  Dearborn — "  Major-general  Dearborn 
—  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army"  —  a 
great  man,  and  causing  a  great  sensation,  then— but 
"  Granny  Dearborn"  a  very  short  time  after. 

Leaving  these  and  similar  incidents  entirely  out  of 
view,  and  taking  a  long  leap  to  the  close  of  the  year 
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— what  saith  the  record  ?  General  Hull  had  surren- 
dered in  August — less  than  sixty  days  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war — to  the  British  at  Detroit,  giving  up 
his  whole  army  of  two  thousand  men,  with  all  our 
forts,  garrisons,  and  territories  in  that  quarter.  This, 
the  direct  result  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration,  as  well  in  planning  the  campaign  as 
in  giving  an  important  command  to  an  imbecile  of- 
ficer— was  the  substance  of  the  first  year's  operations 
against  Canada.  We  just  caught  a  Tartar — that  is, 
the  Tartar  took  us  and  our  territory,  instead  of  our 
taking  him!  General  Dearborn  had  indeed  three 
armies  afoot  —  some  ten  thousand  men,  stretching 
along  the  Canada  line,  from  Plattsburg  to  Michigan  ; 
and  there  was  some  fighting,  but  nothing  effectual 
was  done.  Never  was  a  country  in  a  situation  more 
Ij^umiliating  thair  ours — a  great  nation,  having  boast- 
ed of  overrunning  Canada  in  two  months — seeing  its 
own  armies  beaten,  baffled,  and  retiring  ingloriously 
into  winter  quarters,  before  an  enemy  which  we  had 
covered  with  epithets  of  ridicule  and  contempt ! 

The  federalists  were  very  wicked  people,  and  put- 
ting finger  to  nose,  as  they  met  the  democrats,  they 
said — "  We  told  you  so !"  Now,  "  I  told  you  so  I" 
is  not  only  a  very  provoking,  but,  in  general,  a  very 
mean  argument.  The  federalists  were  very  wrong 
indeed — positively  unchristian.  Charity  tells  us  to 
comfort  the  unfortunate,  and  to  pour  balm  into  the 
wounded  heart    The  federalists  did  no  such  thing. 
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Oh,  how  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  in  the  hands  of 
Theodore  Dwight,  did  cast  its  arrows,  right  and  left, 
at  the  war  and  its  authors!    Poor  ''Jim  Madison  :" 
poor  "  Granny  Dearborn  I"  It  was  indeed  very,  very 
provoking,  very  improper. 

While  thus  failure  and  disgrace  attended  our  op- 
erations upon  the  land,  light  broke  in  upon  ns  from 
the  ocean.  On  the  19th  of  August,  three  days  after 
Hull's  surrender,  another  Hull — ^the  gallant  Commo- 
dore— met  the  Guerri^re,  and  it  was  ours.  Again 
the  wicked  federalists  said — ''  We  told  you  so !  that's 
our  thunder."  This  was  true  enough.  The  federal- 
ists had  built  up  the  navy :  Jefferson  and  his  party 
had  opposed  it  The  federalists  had  urged  that — if 
we  must  go  to  war — ^the  strength  of  the  country 
should  be  put  into  ships,  and  that  we  should  meet 
the  enemy  upon  the  sea.  '*  Not  so" — said  democra- 
cy— "  we  will  take  Canada !"  It  was  very  provoking 
of  Commodore  Hull  to  capture  the  Guerriere,  for 
it  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy — these  black- 
hearted federalists  I  However,  other  commanders  fol- 
lowed Hull's  example.  On  the  18th  of  October, 
Capt  Jones,  in  the  Wasp,  took  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Frolic ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the 
fierce  and  fiery  Decatur,  in  the  frigate  United  States, 
captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian.  In  Decem- 
ber, Bainbridge  conquered  the  Java,  after  a  fearful 
conflict.  "  Hurra  for  the  navy  :  we  told  you  so  I" 
said  the  black-hearted  federalist& 
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Such  was  the  first  year  of  the  war :  the  campaign 
of  1813  opened  upon  a  wider  and  more  varied  field. 
Among  its  incidents  upon  the  land,  were  the  disas- 
trous operations  of  Winchester,  at  Frenchtown — 
which  clothed  all  Kentucky  in  mourning  for  its  gal- 
lant sons,  fallen  in  battle ;  our  capture  of  York,  in 
Canada,  costing  the  life  of  the  lamented  Pike ;  Har- 
rison's effective  resistance  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs ; 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and  the  death  of  the  great 
Indian  chie^  Tecumseh — ^important  events,  leading 
finally  to  the  recovery  of  Detroit  To  these  were  add- 
ed the  retirement  of  General  Dearborn — the  President 
insisting  he  was  sick,  while  the  general,  not  taking 
or  not  relishing  the  joke,  insisted  that  he  was  never 
better  in  his  life ;  the  succession  of  Wilkinson  as 
commander-in-chief — soon,  however,  to  be  superseded 
and  tried  by  court-martial  for  his  blunders  and  fail- 
ures ;  the  magnificent  attempt  to  take  Montreal,  and 
its  equally  magnificent  abortion ;  and  finally,  late  in 
the  year,  the  bloody  and  desolating  ravages  by  the 
British,  of  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  Lewiston,  &c.,  &c., 
in  revenge  for  our  burning  the  Canadian  village  of 
Newark,  by  which  we  turned  four  hundred  helpless 
people  out  of  doors  in  midwinter.  Thus  the  year, 
which  had  presented  some  brilliant  instances  of  cour- 
age and  conduct,  closed  in  general  disappointment 
and  humiliation,  so  far  as  our  land  operations  were 
concerned.  "  We  told  you  so  I"  said  the  wicked  fed- 
eralists, and  many  a  democratic  ear  tingled  at  the  gibe. 
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Yet  light  again — with  some  sad  aiid  disheartening 
shadows — came  from  the  sea.  On  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, Captain  Lawrence  took  the  Peacock,  but  on 
the  4th  of  June  following,  gave  up  his  life  on  the  deck 
of  the  Chesapeake — captured  by  the  Shannon — ^be- 
queathing, however,  to  his  country  the  glorious 
motto,  worthy  of  all  great  occasions — "  Don't  give 
up  the  ship  1"  On  the  14th  of  August  the  American 
Argus  quailed  to  the  British  Pelican ;  in  September, 
the  British  Boxer  became  the  prize  of  the  American 
Enterprise.  A  greater  triumph  was  at  hand.  On  the 
10th  of  this  month.  Perry  met  the  enemy  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  "  they  were  ours !"  It  was  indeed  a  glorious 
victory ;  the  entire  British  fleet — two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner,  and  one  sloop — falling  into  our  hands. 

"We  told  you  so:  that's  our  thunder!"  said  the 
exultant  but  provoking  federalists.  "  It  is  our  thun- 
der, too !"  said  the  democrats.  "  Hurra  for  the  navy !" 
said  both  parties.  **  Here's  to  Hull  and  Decatur  and 
Jones  and  Biddle  and  Bainbridge,  and  all  the  rest !" 
said  everybody.  There  was  one  point  of  union  at  last, 
and  so  it  was  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  little  navy 
had  conquered  democratic  prejudice,  and  fought  itself 
into  national  fevor.  It  was  indeed  a  glorious  thing — 
saving  the  honor  of  the  country,  tarnished  by  imbecil- 
ity and  disaster  upon  the  land,  and  teaching  a  wise 
lesson  as  to  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued,  in  case  of 
future  conflict  with  any  European  enemy :  let  tis  meet 
them  upon  the  sea/ 
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I  must  not  omit  an  episode  of  the  war  at  this  pe* 
riod,  in  which  I  was  concerned.  On  the  first  of  June, 
1818,  Commodore  Decatur,  in  the  United  States,  at* 
tended  by  the  Macedonian  and  the  sloop-of-war  Hor- 
net, having  passed  £ix)m  New  York  through  the 
Sound,  attempted  to  get  out  to  sea  by  way  of  Mon- 
tauk  Point  Here  they  were  met  by  the  British  fleet, 
under  Commodore  Hardy,  and  driven  into  the  Thames 
at  New  London.  The  enemy's  force  was  soon  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  other  ships  of  war,  and 
these,  anchoring  ofif  Gull  Island  so  as  to  block  up  the 
port,  seemed  to  threaten  a  speedy  attack.  Great  panic 
immediately  ensued,  as  well  at  New  London  as  along 
the  borders  of  the  Sound.  The  specie  of  the  banks 
m  that  city  was  removed  to  Norwich,  and  the  wo- 
men and  children  dispersed  themselves  among  the 
interior  towns  and  villages.  No  adequate  means  of 
defense  existed  along  the  line  of  the  New  England 
coast — seven  hundred  miles  in  extent.  The  regu- 
lar troops  had  nearly  all  been  marched  off  to  invade 
Canada.  The  general  government  had,  furthermore, 
called  upon  the  New  England  States  to  place  a  por- 
tion of  the  militia  at  their  disposal  for  this  object. 
This  had  been  refused  on  several  grounds :  one  was, 
that  the  Constitution  provided  only  three  contingen- 
cies, in  which  the  militia  could  be  lawfully  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  President,  and  these  were, 
to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  and  execute  the 
laws.    Neither  of  these  emergencies  existed  in  th^ 

Vol.  I.— 20 
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I^Qseot  case.    Another  ground  of  nefosal  waS|  that  the 
coaetSi  beiog  left  defenoelesa,  the  retaiomg  of  the  miU- 
tia  waa  a  measare  dictated  by  every  conaidemtioo  of 
prudence*  Still  another  objection  was,  that  the  general 
government  had  so  orgaaiaed  and  distributed  the  Da- 
tiunal  foro^  aa  to  make  the  militia  fall  under  the 
command  of  the  army  offioeiB — a  principle  alw&jri 
resisted  by  the  country,  in  every  period  of  it^  national 
history.     On  the  whole,  the  government  seheme,  in 
respect  to  the  militia,  was  regarded^  and  very  justly, 
B^  analogous  to  the  systems  of  oonscriptioa  in  the 
military  despotisms  of  Europe,  and — if  once  tolerated 
and  passed  into  practice — as  alike  hostile  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  threatening  to  our  hbertjes.     The  fear  of  1 
seeing  our  freedom  fall  before  some  ambitious  mili- 
tary leader,  had  prevail^  in  the  convention  which 
framed  our  Constitution,  and  it  was  this  which  had.^ 
induced  that  far-sceiug  body   to  circumscribe   the^ 
power  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  militia,  with- 
in the  clear  and  narrow  limits  ahready  mentioned. 
Prndenoa  and  patriotism  alike  dictated,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  this  great  bulwark  of  liberty  should  be 
maintained, 

These,  fortunately  for  the  country,  were  the  views 
of  the  New  England  States  at  this  period,  and  upon 
these  they  acted.  There  waa  then  and  has  be^n  since, 
much  clamor  by  the  war  party  against  their  conduct 
in  this  instance,  but  every  lover  of  his  country  should 
render  homage  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  thosa 
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leaders  who  guided  the  councils  of  New  England,  at 
this  crisis.  The  question  was  then  settled,  and  doubt- 
less settled  forever,  that  by  no  artifice  can  the  system 
of  conscription,  giving  unlimited  command  over  the 
militia  to  the  President,  be  consummated-  The  rale 
of  the  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  has  been  con- 
finned,  as  not  only  a  principle  in  theory,  but  as  a  mlo 
of  practice. 

I  remember  the  discussions  on  this  subject  which 
took  place  at  the  North,  during  this  period.  Besides 
the  objections  already  mentioned  against  placing  the 
militia  at  the  disposal  of  the  President — and  besides 
the  geneml  hostility  of  the  people  to  sending  their 
sons  forth  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  conquest  — 
there  was  another  motive,  and  a  very  active  one, 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  The  new  army  offioeTS, 
with  some  honorable  exceptions,  were  held  in  very 
light  esteem,  as  well  personally  as  professionally.  Ah 
moetwiAmtt  ^sceptim^  (h£  appoinimmiB  were  hesiowed 
upon  partisans  of  the  Pr^ident  Many  of  the  officers 
were  notoriously  unfit  for  the  places  given  to  them  * 

*  Tliifi  VfMR  cibtUdnly  tfa^  «ftiem  New  EiigLitncl,  and  I  know  of  do  o%t- 
cnroiUDco  \n  the  wbole  conduct  of  the  wkt^  thAt  op<^mted  bo  powerftilly 
as  thia,  to  destroj  the  oonfldetioo  of  the  people  in  the  gov  eminent^  &nd 
to  exjvpente  thorn  a^nst  it.  Many  of  th«  ofRc«raf  esipeolatJy  thcM«  of 
the  lower  gnde,  lind  no  quiiliAcAtiQniH  for  the  placnw  Ihey  (lUud  hni  their 
democmcy.  Tb«  was  poitited  out  to*  tbu  Pre*iidctiit  t  he  wa*  ^d^riited 
that  if  he  wonld  ©ommiasion  certain  pci-Bon»  ftf  the  redeml  party*  who 
wer^  ooiosplcuotLa  for  tbetr  mlLitaiy  qoaliflcatioiii^  and  who  wem  also 
wilUug  to  receive  commiasioiiaT  that  it  would  do  more  than  atiy  thing" 
cine  to  break  the  oppoaitlon  to  the  war.  Thi»  he  declined,  uying  that 
the  olho&K  belonged  of  right  to  Ihoae  who«apported  hb  admlxiiiiCratinQf 
and  buldos,  thai  he  ahoatd  dii^it  his  own  partj  by  aaoh  m  oouibo. 
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Dearborn  especially  was  well  known  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  wos  regarded  as  wholly  iDoompetetit  to  the 
responsible  command  devolved  upon  him,      HulFs 
surrender,  Dearborn*s  failures^  and  Wilkiosoo's  aVwr- 
tions,  justified  and  increased  this  general  want  of  oon* 
fidenee  in  the  new  army  appointments.    Even  if  i^tber 
objections  had  not  eidsted,  the  people  would  have 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  sending  their  sons  to  perish 
ingloriously  along  the  Canadian  borders,  under  the 
direction  of  incompetent  commanders^  appmnimi  on 
mereii/  partisan  principles. 

But  now  a  new  state  of  things  had  arisen  in  Connect, 
ticut :  our  own  territory  was  threatened.     For  this, 
the  State  government  had  made  wise  preparation^ 
and  on  their  port  there  was  no  hesitation  *     It  was 
midsummer — a  poiod  when  the  husbandmen  oould 

•  P»rty  yeliemence  hm  reprea^ateJ  th*t  the  New  Englwid  Sutte«,  «t 
this  period,  oat  t>a\y  oppcMcd  ilm  w&r  bj  wordji  but  by  deedn ;  that  in 
fkfft  thijy  were  prepared  t^  go  over  io  the  enemy,  Notbtng  co^ld  be 
mora  anlrae.  Whatever  m%ht  b«  the  political  opiniODS  of  the  f«iler« 
■Ibti,  wbfio  the  wtr  woe  decIjireU,  Qn^M  BntAin  wav  regarded  as  ah  «ti- 
«Kij.  1  ctia  affinDi  that,  oltliough  t  wiu*  In  the  very  tnidnt  Of  the  **  old 
IbdenhiitA^^  of  Cgtmeoticitt^  I  never  heard  »  wgrd  fall  from  the  It  pa  of 
mif  ooo  of  them,  eixpreaoiiro  ot  on  oppo^ii  eentUTienu  I  do  dottbi 
oanght  tbe  foelingi  of  tbo»e  ftroaod  me,  tad  1  im  oanACiaus  of  havli^ 
otwaya  Mty  through  tbe  wiar,  that  the  Brillah  were  our  imtloiuil  <ia6- 
mlea*  Tlie  ivoonk  of  CDQnectJcut  prnvef  oDfiolitoI^yt  thnt  tlm  idoi 
wia  M  itnitfij  enteitained  by  tho  goTomttiont  of  that  8t«t«  m  by  tbo 
g«b«n]  gOTsnuaenl  ItMslt  The  fotlowing  are  e^troi^  from  ttie  doiti^fa 
of  tli«  lefl0lilof%  in  tbeir  extra  ewiilfm,  oULed  in  Anguat,  ISIS,  m  vim- 
W^WtSkm  of  l|}«  4«Q)iU«tioii  of  wtf ;  uid  Uue  oikodaet  of  the  St«t«  warn  in 
too^HaDiife  with  the»e  vie  wo, 

*•  Wer,  aJwi>»  oolainitoua,  in  tbboaae  poft«iitoti«  of  frett  «ril8,  ohmU 
•di  agiwnal  m  nation  powerful  in  ber  armtiai,  mMkd  without  A  livid  on  tli« 
mmtkt  wm  not  1m  f lew«d  ^y  «a  but  with  tbe  deepest  r^gtvit.    A  tuttWa 
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ill  afford  to  leave  their  farms :  so  orders  were  sent  by 
Governor  Smith*  to  dispatch  at  once  the  companies 
of  militia  fix>m  the  larger  towns  to  the  defense  of  New 
London,  and  the  neighboring  country.  At  that  time 
I  belonged  to  an  artillery  company,  and  this  was  among 
those  ordered  to  the  coast.  I  received  a  summons  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  ready  to  march 
the  next  day  at  sunrise.    I  went  at  once  to  consult 

withoat  fleets,  without  armies,  with  an  impoTerished  treasury,  with  a 
frontier  bj  sea  and  land  extending  many  hundred  miles,  feebly  defend- 
ed—waging a  war,  hath  not  flrst  *  counted  the  oost.' 

*'  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  declaring 
war  is  vested  in  Congress.  They  have  declared  war  against  Qreat  Brit- 
ain. However  much  this  measure  is  regretted,  the  Qeneral  Assembly, 
ever  regardful  of  their  duty  to  the  general  government,  will  perform  all 
those  obligations  resulting  from  this  act.  With  this  view,  they  have 
at  this  session  provided  for  the  more  effbctual  organization  of  the  mil- 
itary force  of  the  State,  and  a  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war.  These 
will  be  employed,  should  the  public  exigencies  require  it,  in  defense  of 
this  State,  and  of  our  sister  States,  in  compliance  with  the  Constitution ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  bat  that  tlie  citizens  of  this  State  will  be 
found,  at  the  constitutional  call  of  their  country,  among  the  foremost  in 
its  defense.'* 

*  Boger  Qriswold  was  Governor  at  the  time  the  war  was  declared, 
but  in  October,  1812,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Norwich.  John  Cotton  Smith,  then  Lieutenant-governor, 
became  acting  governor,  and  the  next  April  was  elected  Qovemor  of  the 
State.  Roger  Qriswold  was  born  at  Lyme  in  1768 :  having  graduated 
at  Tale  College,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  soon  ro  e  to  emi- 
nence. In  1794  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  continued  for 
many  years,  being  a  leader  of  the  federal  party.  Mr.  Webster  once  told 
me  that  he  considered  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  parliamentary 
debaters  our  country  has  produced.  During  his  time  there  wui  an  Irish- 
man in  Congress  from  Vermont,  named  Matthew  Lyon,  of  whom  the 
poet  Honeywood  thus  sings : 

**  I'm  rugged  Mat, 

The  Democratr— 
Berate  me  as  you  please,  sir : 

IVna  Paddy-wbaok, 

N6*6r  tornM  his  baek, 
Nor  bow*d  his  head  to  0m«.* 
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my  uncle — who,  by  the  way,  was  at  that  time  not 
only  mayor  of  the  city,  but  LieuteDant-govemor  of 
the  State,  He  had  a  short  tima  before  promised  to 
inake  me  one  of  his  aids,  and  perhaps  thought  I 
should  expect  him  now  to  fulfill  his  engagement. 
He  soon  set  that  matter  at  rest 

**  You  must  of  course  go,"  said  he.  "  We  old  fed- 
eralists can  nofe  shelter  our  nephews,  when  there  jb  a 
question  of  defending  our  own  territory," 

**  Ought  I  not  to  consult  my  parents  ?"  said  L 
I  will  go  dowB  and  see  them  to-morrow,'*  he  le 
pHed. 

"Certainly  then  I  shall  go :  1  wish  to  go :  my  onl 
feeling  is  that  my  mother  may  have  some  anxiety^ 

*^  I  will  Bee  her  to-morrow :  you  may  be  at 
on  that  subject  Be  ready  to  march  at  sunrise,  ac- 
cording  to  your  orders.  I  will  come  and  see  you 
before  you  start," 

The  next  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  he  came, 
gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  Judge  Bminard, 
lather  of  the  poet,  Judge  Perkins,  and  General  Wil- 
Liama*  He  also  supplied  me  with  ten  dollars,  a  wel- 
come addition  to  my  light  purse.  After  a  little  ad- 
vice, he  said — '*  I  have  only  one  thing  to  add— if 
you  come  to  a  fight,  dbnH  run  away  till  the  rest  do. 
Good-byl" 

Tbia  nukQi  ooe  dij,  Bpit  iu  GiiflWolii'H  fa(%  iu  tho  Kcpi^AOiiUtive»^  Hdl, 
mud  is  the  dom&eroUo  miijoiity  Tcfuiied  v>  punlah  hira.  Gri»wold  g«i¥« 
him  ir  severe  bcaUng  with  hit  uute.  Thk  wm  ibd  liffiC  of  tbo»e  indeoeat 
brswb  whieh  h$.v^  di»gmoed  otir  DftUon&l  ftfiAeiiibl^ . 
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The  next  morning — June  7,  1813 — about  sunrise, 
the  whole  company,  nearly  sixty  in  number,  mounV 
ed  in  wagons,  departed.  At  sunset,  we  were  on  the 
heights,  two  miles  back  of  New  London.  No  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  us,  and  so  we  went  supper- 
less  to  bed,  in  a  large  empty  bam.  I  scarcely  closed 
my  eyes,  partly  because  it  was  my  first  experiment 
in  sleeping  on  the  floor,  and  partly  because  of  the 
terrific  snoring  of  a  fellow-soldier,  by  the  name  of 

C ,  who  chanced  to  be  at  my  side.    Never  have  I 

heard  such  a  succession  of  choking,  suffocating,  stran- 
gling sounds  as  issued  fix>m  his  throat  I  expected 
that  he  would  die,  and  indeed  once  or  twice  I  thought 
he  was  dead.  Strange  to  say,  he  got  up  the  next 
morning  in  excellent  condition,  and  seemed,  indeed,  to 
feel  better  for  the  exercise.  This  Inan  became  quite  a 
character  before  the  campaign  was  over :  he  got  the 
title  of  jEoIus,  and  as  he  could  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  barracks,  he  was  provided  with  a  tent,  at  a  good 
distance,  where  he  blew  his  blast  without  restraint. 
I  need  only  add,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
he  was  the  fattest  man  in  the  company. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  daylight.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  as  the  sun  came  up,  we  saw  the  British  fleet 
— some  half  dozen  large  ships  of  war — ^lying  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  They  seemed  very  near  at 
hand,  and  for  the  first  time  I  realized  my  situation — 
that  of  a  soldier,  who  was  likely  soon  to  be  engaged 
in  battle.     I  said  nothing  of  my  emotions :  indeed, 
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wordB  were  unneoesaary.  I  watehed  the  oounte- 
Dancee  of  my  companions  as  they  first  oaugbt  a  view 
of  the  black  and  portentous  squadron,  and  I  nead  i& 
almost  every  bosom  a  reflection  of  my  own  feelinga 
We  were,  however,  not  all  seDtimeutaliBtSL  There 
were  among  us,  m  doubtless  in  all  such  companies,  a 
supply  of  witty,  reddeas  Gallios,  who  gave  a  cheerftil 
tnrn  to  onr  thoughts.  We  soon  dispersed  among  the 
inhabitanta,  scuttered  over  the  neighboring  hilk  and 
valleys,  for  break&st  Like  hungry  wolves,  we  fell 
upon  the  lean  larders,  and  left  famine  behind.  Oi, 
eourse  every  one  offered  to  pay,  but  not  one  person 
would  aecept  a  farthing :  we  were,  indeed,  receive** 
as  protectors  and  deliverers.  It  was  something,  after 
all,  to  be  soldiers  f  With  our  stomachs  fortified,  and 
our  consciousness  flattered,  we  came  ebeerfullj  to- 
gethen 

At  ten  o'clock,  we  were  mustered,  and  began  our 
march,  all  in  our  best  trim :  cocked  hats,  long^tailed 
blue  ooats,  with  red  facings,  white  pantaloons,  and 
shining  cutlasses  at  our  sides.  Our  glittering  cannon 
moved  along  with  the  solemnity  of  elephants.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  fine  company — all  young  men^  and  many 
ftom  the  best  familiea  in  Hartford,  Our  captain,  John- 
son, was  an  eminent  lawyer,  of  martial  appearance^ 
and  great  taste  for  military  affairs.  He  afterward 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  Mosely,  the  first-lien- 
tenant,  was  six  feet  font  inches  high — a  young  law- 
yer, nephew  of  Oliver  Wolcott — and  of  high  fioc^ial 
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nnd  professional  standing.  Screamed  the  fife,  rolled 
the  drum — as  we  entered  New  London  I  The  streets 
presented  some  confusion,  for  still  the  people  were 
removing  back  into  the  country,  as  an  attack  was 
daily  expected.  A  few  military  companies  were  also 
gathering  into  the  town.  We  were,  however,  not 
wholly  overlooked  :  women  put  their  heads  out  of 
the  windows,  and  smiled  their  gratitude  as  we  passed 
along.  Men  stopped,  and  surveyed  us  with  evident 
signs  of  approbation.  Louder  screamed  our  fife, 
deeper  rolled  our  drum,  and  the  glorious  music 
echoed  and  re-echoed — ^bounded  and  rebounded — 
from  the  reverberating  walls  of  the  streets^  It  was 
a  glorious  thing  to  belong  to  such  a  company  I  At 
last  we  came  to  a  halt  in  one  of  the  public  squares. 
Then  there  was  racing  and  chasing  of  aid-de-camps, 
in  buff  and  feathers,  for  four  mortal  hours,  during 
which  our  martial  pride  wilted  a  little  in  the  broil- 
ing  sun.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
transported  across  the  Tlfames,  to  the  village  of  Gro- 
ton,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  large  house,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  vacated  for  our  use.  Two 
immense  kettles — the  one  filled  with  junks  of  salt 
beef  and  the  other  with  unwashed  potatoes — were 
swung  upon  the  kitchen  trammels,  and  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  we  were  permitted  each  to  fish  out  his 
dinner  firom  the  seething  mass.  That  was  my  first 
soldier's  supper ;  and  after  all,  it  was  a  welcome  and 
relishing  meal. 
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LETTER   XXIX. 

.  ^  AVip  l^mdmk—Ihri  TrMm^b*M-Fft^  ih^mBotd—Tk*  Br\ 
uk  FU^t^ikcQivr  and  hit  Skip*  tn  iht  Thfitnn^QtmmotUr* 
Leilert  /r€m  B^mt—P^r/armQfUfet  qf  iAa  jh/ft/ofid  Ctn^pawy 
^jl/fw  Briiuk  Br&ad*idet—Affi'4kmtwm  <^  aii  AU^ — OnoiJ 
ar(Uwn*—Sabtr  Stmmd  Thou^kU^Otk  Qvsrd—A  Su*pieiouM  OmtiamiF 

Editm  i&  ^flfird^Zmd  Wtuvm$*—Stui  ligMs^Jktttiw^  Mddk^ 


IItdeabO  ♦*♦♦** 

I  muBt  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  posi* 
tioD,  as  jiow  establiahed  in  our  barracks.  New  Lon- 
don, as  you  doubtleas  know,  is  situated  on  the  weel- 
em  bank  of  the  Kiver  Thames,  three  niiles  from  its 
mouth.  It  has  now  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, hut  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  there  were  not 
more  than  four  thousand.  The  entrance  to  the  river 
is  broad,  and  affords  a  fine  harbor.  This  is  defended 
by  Fort  Trumbull  ou  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
half  a  mile  below  the  city.  It  was  commanded,  at 
two  several  periods,  by  my  grandfather.  Colonel  Ely,* 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  waa  then  a  place 
of  little  strength.     It  feJl  into  disrepair,  but  had  been 

♦  "  Dr.  John  Ely,  ^f  Lyme  (l7Tfl)j  perfonned  a  tour  of  dnty  here  m 
tmpUiin  uid  tIl^jo^^  «tvit  «I^  *b  physldan  and  auifeoii.  lu  Jvt\y  he  wu 
Beiittti  vipit  ibe  riorihEm  anuj^  mul  employ  hU  still  iu  ■Treating'  U^e 
gtijftil-|TOJ£^  which  was  thtm  r^iii^  in  the  cimip  with  grotit  vlruleuoc,'' — 
OMtiW*  Mi»iofjf  qf  JSfi^  Lotidftn^  p.  &21.  Culoiiclfl  Latimer,  £ly»  ^^^ 
p«rfoYi3]<}d  to  am  of  duty^  with  their  r^peotive  regimenUi  «.t  New  L&tk* 
dm  md  OroUm,  1777.— /^wi.  p.  52*. 
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rebuilt,  and  contained  a  garrison  of  six  or  seven  hou- 
dred  soldiers  during  the  war  of  1812.  It  has  recently 
been  reconstructed  on  an  ample  scale,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  most  complete  of  our  fortifications, 
mounting  eighty  heavy  guns,  and  having  accommo 
dations  for  eight  hundred  men. 

Opposite  to  New  London  is  the  village  of  Groton, 
the  main  street  running  along  the  river  bank ;  on  an 
eminence  some  hundred  rods  from  the  river,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  inclu- 
ding the  harbor  and  the  islands  which  lie  scattered 
near  it  in  the  Sound,  is  the  site  of  Fort  Griswold — 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  in  our  revo- 
lutionary annals.  Here  is  now  a  monument  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  erected  by  the  State, 
in  commemoration  of  this  event.  The  old  fort  is, 
however,  in  ruins,  though  a  small  attached  battery, 
lower  down,  and  more  suited  to  effective  defense  of 
the  harbor,  has  been  rebuilt.  In  my  time,  Fort  Gris- 
wold was  in  tolerable  repair.  Our  company,  as  well 
as  other  portions  of  the  militia,  labored  upon  it,  and 
strengthened  it,  as  well  by  completing  its  works  as 
by  erecting  a  small  redoubt  upon  the  southeastern 
side.  To  the  defense  of  the  latter,  in  case  of  attack, 
the  Hartford  company  was  assigned. 

About  a  week  after  our  arrival,  over  a  thousand 
militia,  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  were 
stationed  along  the  river,  chiefly  on  the  eastern  bank. 
Decatur  had  drawn  his  three  ships  up  the  stream  as 
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far  as  possible,  some  twelve  miles  from  its  xnoutb, 
and  oear  the  city  of  Norwioli*  Here  the  river  is  re- 
duced to  three  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  flows 
tween  high  rocky  banks.  On  one  of  theset,  calle 
Allyn's  MouBtain — commanding  a  wide  view  even 
as  far  south  as  the  harbor — flight  intrenchments  were 
throw  n  up,  being  deemed  ao  eftectual  defense  against 
any  attack  likely  to  be  made  by  the  enemy. 

The  British  squadron  had  been  for  some  time  on 
the  coast  As  early  as  April,  Commodore  Hardj,  in 
the  flag-ship  Bamiles,  with  the  Orpheus  and  other 
vessels,  having  erected  their  standard  on  Block  Isl- 
and, cruised  in  this  quarter.  The  jteople  of  New 
London,  who  had  hitherto  remained  sheltered  from 
the  war,  were  now  suddenly  reminded  of  the  British 
fleet  which  came  hither  under  the  vindictive  Arnold* 

*  Long-  tfllund  Bound,  nud  it§  Rlior«»  on  botli  bidoa,  wero  the  tf^onm 
of  ftciivo  ftud  ti^rr'mg  eveuU  dtinng  tho  Revalutiomify  wiir,  Tliis  tthvtg 
of  w&ter^  t»  wdl  as  Long  JflluJid  itadi;  *iid  thu  dty  of  N«#  Vork  uX  ibt 
wcttern  uctreixiityf  wistw  fur  u  \ong  time  m  the  poMOiftlori  of  llio  QiittQ^, 
Ijikrga  Briti»h  fleeU  were  often  aeon  iiweopitig^  throu^ii  iho  Sourjrl  i  ' 
lilways  earned  Icsrror  into  the  towrti  nnd  vitlii^e«  of  Coniieetit^iu 
the  northern  &horH,  On  tliw  Tith  of  Beptember^  U8J,  n  fleet  t*f  iLif;^- 
two  veesobT  of  all  dii«aM|  oot^veyed  to  New  Lnndon  m  form  of  a>»otit  two 
UiouAAnd  men.  The«c  were  Imidod  the  nttt  dny^  tud  Tnnrehed  upon  Uin 
to  WD.  AU  wm  panic  uud  i^pufunlon  MiiQUg  ibe  udmbititiitA.  Coloael 
Led>'Ard,  with  nuch  inc^imB  iis  L^ould  be  mniteredj  took  hie  »talloQ  «t 
IToit  Grkwold.  A  foroa  of  tweuty-lhre&  men  U  Fort  Tnimbtill — whidi 
wm  otily  A  bttttory  for  defeiiae  toward  the  water »  and  open  behliid— aii 
the  approHoh  of  the  enemy,  fired  n  volley^  and  erM^d  the  d^er  to  Fort 
(jriitwold.  Ai-nold,  ftpud  miidoui  iibote>  widch  did  some  exo4ratiou,  ea- 
ttrtd  the  town*  The  Wwrk  ofdiKilructioi^  then  eommeneed.  The  toml^ 
wai  Applied^  tmd  a  lotig  Hue  of  fire  ftoon  enveloped  tlie  plit«e,  gbop«|| 
vtoraa^booMf,  v^mmU,  wlmrvea,  botita,  rigging,  were  enveJopcd  m  stuck 
And  flfttne.  Hofflheftds  of  ^ti^or  and  mm,  and  Inba  of  blotter  wef«1 
knoeked  in,  and  the  fljunof^^  eelting  npon  the  aloohol  and 
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thirty  years  before,  and  left  behind  him  an  imperisb 
able  remembrance  of  outrage  and  in£6tmy. 

The  British  commander,  Hardy,  conducted  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  humanity,  but  still  there  was 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  along  the  shore.  This  was 
deepened  into  anxiety  and  alarm,  on  the  arrival  of 
Decatur  and  his  ships,  and  the  consequent  gathering 
of  the  British  forces  around  the  harbor,  as  if  for  at- 

in  riven  of  fire  along  the  gntters  of  the  etreete.  Arnold  was  bom 
near  this  place,  and  was  weU  acquainted  with  it  He  used  his  informa- 
tion to  effect  the  destmotion  of  the  best  parts  of  the  city,  and  nearly 
all  itA  stores  of  merchandise,  Ac. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  deeper  tragedy  was  being  enacted. 
Colonel  Eyre  bad  been  dispatched  against  Fort  Qriswold  with  two  Brit- 
ish regiments.  The  fort  itself  was  au  oblong  square,  with  bastions  at 
opposite  angles — its  long  side  fronting  the  river.  Its  defenders,  under 
Colonel  Ledyard,  were  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  About  noon 
the  enemy  made  their  attack  in  solid  colunm.  They  were  at  first  re- 
ceived with  a  few  deadly  volleys,  and  then  by  a  quick,  steady,  destruc- 
tive fire.  Both  attack  and  defense  were  firm  and  determined.  The  men 
within  seemed  each  a  hero.  The  two  British  commanders  fell.  But 
the  enemy  at  last  conquered  by  numbers.  They  marched  in,  and  Col. 
Ledyard  ordered  his  men  to  throw  down  their  arms.  A  few,  however, 
in  one  of  the  bastions  still  resisted.  TliiH  irritated  the  British,  and 
they  continued  their  deadly  fire  from  the  purapets,  even  upon  the  sur- 
rendered Americans. 

At  last,  the  British  mi^or,  Brom  field,  on  whom  the  command  had 
devolved,  entered,  and  demanded,  "  Who  commands  this  fort  ?"  "  I 
did,*'  naid  Col.  Ledyard,  "  but  you  do  now."  At  the  same  time,  he 
presented  his  sword,  in  token  of  submission.  The  ferocious  command- 
er took  the  weapon  and  plunged  it  in  the  owner's  bosom  1  At  the  same 
moment  the  attendants  rushed  upon  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  vic- 
tim, and  dispatched  him  with  their  bayonets.  The  work  of  butchery 
then  went  on  against  the  survivors.  At  last  the  enemy  departed,  leav- 
ing eighty-five  Americans  dead,  and  about  thirty-five  regarded  as  mor- 
tally wounded— having  first  stripped  them,  and  then  leaving  them  ex- 
posed to  the  broiling  sun.  More  than  half  this  butchery  took  place 
after  the  surrender.  A  small  number,  who  survived,  were  taken  away 
as  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  desolating  expedition  of  the  traitor,  Benedict  Amold, 
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tftok*  When  we  anived^  tke  aquadron  consisted,  I 
thintt,  of  two  ships-of  the-iine,  two  frigates,  aod  « 
tiamber  of  smaller  vessels.  There  was,  however,  a 
ODttiitaiit  movement  among  them^ — ^the  force  hmog 
frequently  diminished,  and  as  freqaentlj  augmented. 
These  changes  were  the  oocaaion  of  constant  alarm 
ftlong  the  shore^  and  scaroelj  a  daj  passed  that  we 
had  not  some  rumor  of  a  meditated  attack. 

Such  was  the  state  of  pnblie  affaiiB  on  the  surGioe* 
As  to  myself,  I  was  soon  drilled  into  the  habits  of  a 
soldier.  I  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  Kew  London 
and  deliver  my  letters  of  introduction.  I  received 
letters  from  home,  and  in  one  of  these,  from  my  father, 
which  I  have  preserved,  I  find  the  following  passages  : 

^■^  We  hope  joa  will  paj  Teiy  exact  atteation  to  jonr  oonduct 

and  beliaviori  while  yon  ai^  a  soldier.  Yon  have  onr  prajers 
for  your  welfJare  and  that  of  joor  oouirtwleti.  Studj/  to  iogra- 
Unte  yourself  wilb  diem,  by  your  Mudnasa,  and  tispec^joHy  with 
jour  otficersj  by  yotir  cheerful  abedience  tm  tkmr  otrdera.     We 


KfiUBil  Now  Loudon,  It  adds  to  ttie  huiror,  m»plrad  by  ttiob  do- 
tafti,  10  know  that  ho  was  icoom ponied  by  a  large  number  ot  Ameii* 
ciUiftt  who^  however,  had  joined  the  British,  wid  thut  caiwo  to  aid  In 
tlie  work  of  dciitb,  raiQy  BJid  deapftir.  Buoh  b  war.  Tha  next  day,  tho 
fthipa,  harkig  reoei^ed  the  troops,  depariedf  leaTing  ■  dreadful  aocue  of 
havoo  aud  d«MilAtiQEi  bohiiid  them.  New  I^ndoa  wu,  indeed,  lit^a 
bettor  than  ■  ruin. 

The  memory  of  thla  oveati,  and  the  natural  haitred  coaitqaQiitly  m- 
ftpirad  by  tho  British  Qame^  itiU  Hvdr  here  (lud  in  the  neighbotrlio 
The  anniverwry  of  tho  mo^acre  at  Qroutn  fort  was  long  colebvatidd  will 
lod  ■olemnitiefl,     A  loft|^  mounrnifnt  now  points  to  heaven,  tti  proti 
iij^ain^t  the  oritne  it  records,    Suoh  deedi«  riijvor  diOf  and  the  trg^rld  |»1 
dotted  all  over  with  them^too  many  porpetruted  by  men  wtio  bore  iha 
BntiHh  name,     la  thia  the  e]qitanation  of  the  general  diiilike  of  Great 
Hriiain,  throughout  tbe  oivitiiod  world  f 
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hear  thAt  there  is  an  additional  British  foroe  arrived  within  a 
few  days.  How  long  they  will  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  up 
the  blockade  at  New  London,  is  uncertain :  they  will  not,  at 
any  rate,  consult  onr  convenience.  We  are  in  hopes  the  British 
will  make  no  attack  upon  New  London,  and  that  yon  will  not 
be  called  into  a  conflict  with  them.  Bnt  we  most  leave  this  to 
the  overniling  of  a  merciful  God,  as  also  the  issue,  should  he 
permit  such  an  event.  Should  you  be  called  to  engage  with 
them,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  do  your  duty,  and  defend 
your  country,  which  is  Just  and  right,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
to  engage  in  offensive  war. 

*'*'  I  wish  to  remind  you,  my  dear  son,  of  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  for  death,  at  all  times  and  by  all  persons.  This  is  spe- 
cially important  to  a  soldier.  This  will  arm  you  with  courage 
to  meet  whatever  God  shall  call  you  to  experience.  It  is  no 
evidence  of  courage  ibr  persons  to  rush  into  danger  in  a  thought- 
less or  wicked  manner ;  it  is  a  better  and  surer  courage  which 
rests  upon  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  which  always  keeps  the 
soldier  ready  to  die  at  any  moment— even  at  the  beat  of  the 
drum." 

There,  my  dear  C ,  is  a  specimen  of  old  Pres- 
byterian, Blue  light,  Hartford  Convention  Federal- 
ism, during  the  "  late  war !"  It  was  good  doctrine 
then,  and  it  is  good  doctrine  now :  good  to  live  by, 
and  good  to  die  by.  At  all  events,  as  this  letter 
came  fipom  home,  and  told  me  of  the  welfare  of  my 
friends ;  as  it  came  also  with  a  large  bundle  of  tea, 
sugar,  dried  beef,  and  other  things,  with  several  pairs 
of  stockings,  mended  up  by  my  mother,  and  abun- 
dance of  messages  and  good  wishes,  and  sundry  letters 
and  scraps  of  letters — it  put  me  in  good  heart,  wheth- 
er  for  peace  or  war.     Who  would  not  be  a  soldier,  it 
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thereby  he  becomes  the  object  of  Bach  sympathy? 
Fortified  by  this  aid  and  comfort,*  I  could  cheerfully 
have  gone  to  fight  the  British,  or  anybody  elm 
*'  where  duty  called  ma" 

The  officera  of  our  company  were  rigid  diseiplma 
riana,  and  accordingly  we  were  drilled  for  about  four 
hours  each  day.  We  soon  gained  much  reputation 
for  our  martial  exercises  and  our  tidy  appearance. 
Many  people  c&me  over  from  New  London  to  wit- 
neea  our  performances.  Among  these  worn  often 
persons  of  distinction.  On  two  occaaiona,  Decatur, 
Biddle,  and  Jones  came  to  see  ub,  and  complimented 
us  very  heartily*  On  Sundays,  we  marched  two  miles 
to  church.  Being  in  our  best  guise,  we  caused  quite 
a  sensation*  Men  and  women,  boys  and  girlsy  sljeam- 
ed  along  at  our  flanks,  often  in  a  broiling  suDj  yet 
always  with  admiring  looks. 

After  the  morning  drill,  we  were  generally  at 
leisure  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  taking  our  turns,  hpw- 
ever,  on  guard,  and  in  other  occasional  duties.    Most 


ILuerwomiy,  Jime  IS,  tStS. 

1  liod  llio  pleaaare  to  TvceiFo  jestflnliiy  your  Ictie?  by  Mr.  Wltitio^. 
I  am  b»ppy  to  bn  hitbrttied  ofyoar  heiJf b,  and  th*t  jou  liave  the  good 
fki^  of  m  soldier :  wlmtever  it  Ditiy  want  of  this  deIlc»oiM  of  ikt>  tuxi>- 
riotifi  tab|«  of  tbc  oitijEtiUf  wlU  be  mAde  tip  tu  jou  in  ibe  JXAi  yon  mM 
|i*ve  wbea  you  nattim  to  it.  The  princliiiJ  Ihin^  joq  have  tu  mien 
|«  b  th«  «tti«  of  >our  lieulLht  and  ihtil  alao  yt>u  will  b««t  loiin^  u  we  T 
every  tilings  by  eKporieiice,  Your  futbcr  *ill  bo  here  W-d&j*  W©  vrt ' 
all  Wfl]L     Write  by  evety  opportunity. 
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of  the  soldiers  gave  up  their  rations  of  mess  beef 
and  potatoes,  and  lived  on  their  own  resources.  We 
formed  ourselves  into  a  general  dab  for  a  sapplj  of 
fresh  fish.  Every  day  three  of  us  went  out  fishing, 
and  generally  returned  with  a  half-bushel  basketful 
of  various  kinds,  among  which  the  blackfish  or  ta- 
taug — now  so  greatly  esteemed — was  always  abun- 
dant. I  was  employed  by  the  captain  to  keep  his 
journal  of  our  proceedings,  and  sometimes  I  was  dis- 
patched to  New  London,  or  to  some  one  of  the  officers 
along  the  line,  with  a  letter  or  a  parcel.  I  established 
a  firiendly  acquaintance  with  old  Mrs.  Avery,  who 
kept  a  supply  of  excellent  bread  and  butter,  milk 
and  eggs.  I  visited  Fort  Trumbull,  and  the  block 
aded  fleet  up  the  river.  Frequently  I  strolled  into 
the  country,  and  now  and  then  went  to  see  "  Mrs. 
Bailey,"  who  even  at  that  early  period  was  a  ce- 
lebrity of  Groton.  I  have  never  seen  such  fierce  de- 
mocracy as  in  this  village,  fed,  as  it  doubtless  is,  upon 
the  remembrance  of  the  British  massacre  at  the  fort ; 
and  Mrs.  Bailey  was  filled  with  its  most  peppery  es- 
sence.   The  story  of  the  flannel  petticoat^  was  then 


*  When  Deoatar  took  refuge  in  New  London  hArbori  the  inhabitanu 
of  Qroton  were  thrown  into  great  alarm.  At  this  moment  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  Fort  Griswold  for  flannel,  to  be  ased  for  the  cannon. 
Most  of  the  portable  goods  had  been  sent  away,  and  the  messenger  was 
unsucoessfnl,  until  he  met  Mrs.  Anna  Bailey,  who  instantly  took  off  her 
flannel  petticoat  and  heartily  devoted  it  to  the  patriotic  cause  of  defense. 
It  was  carried  to  the  fortress,  and  displayed  on  a  pike.  The  story  being 
told,  the  garrison  cheered,  and  the  **  martial  petticoat^*  became  almost  as 
celebrated  as  Mahomet^s  broechet).     The  story  went  over  the  whole 
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recent,  but  it  had  marked  her  for  immortality.  All 
the  soldiers  went  to  see  her,  and  she  sang  Jefferson 
and  Liberty  to  them  with  great  spirit  Once  a  sol 
dier  talked  "  old  federalism"  to  her,  by  way  of  jest : 
whereupon  she  got  up,  and  holding  out  her  petticoat, 
danced  and  sang  Jefferson  and  Liberty  at  him,  as  if 
that  were  sufficient  to  strike  him  dead. 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  H . . . .  A . . .  , 
mj  special  companion,  and  myself^  were  sent  with  a 
letter  to  a  lieutenant,  who  commanded  a  small  picket 
on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river — 
that  is,  at  Point  Groton.  It  was  a  distance  of  some 
three  miles.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  our  route 
lay  along  the  shore  of  the  stream,  which  opens  into 
a  wide  bay,  as  it  meets  the  Sound.  As  we  approach- 
ed the  southern  point  of  the  shore,  we  found  our- 
selves quite  near  to  the  British  squadron.  One  of 
the  vessels,  which  we  knew  as  the  Acasta* — for  we 
had  learned  all  their  names — was  under  full  sail  in 
a  light  wind,  and  coming  up  toward  the  shore.  She 
was  already  so  near  that  we  could  see  the  men,  and 
note  every  movement  on  the  deck.  While  we  were 
admiring  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  ship,  we 
suddenly  saw  several  white  puffs  issue  from  her  sides, 

country,  aud  when  Goiicnil  Jacknon  (thou  President)  oame  to  Now  Lon- 
don, ho  vinitcd  thiH  lady.  She  in  Baid  to  Imve  ^iven  him  a  very  demon- 
strative reception.    She  died  Jaimary  10,  1851,  agod  93  years. 

*  Thiri  Hliip  was  noted  for  her  beauty :  she  was  in  fact  the  belle  of 
the  fleet,  and  wan  Raid  to  have  been  built  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
aorvud  in  tho  nuvy  till  he  became  admiral,  and  was  afterward  Kinf;  of 
Kn((lnnd,  under  tho  title  of  William  W, 
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and  uncoil  themselyes  into  volumes  of  smoke.  Then 
came  a  deafening  roar ;  a  moment  after,  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  it,  there  were  wild  howls  in  the  air, 
above  our  heads.  At  a  little  distance  beyond,  the 
ground  was  plowed  up,  scattering  the  soil  around, 
and  the  top  of  one  of  the  forest  trees,  of  which  a 
few  were  scattered  here  and  there,  was  cut  asunder, 
and  fell  almost  at  our  feet. 

We  understood  the  joke  in  an  instant,  and  so  did 
the  lieutenant  who  commanded  the  picket.  He  was 
the  object  of  the  attack,  and  the  broadside  of  the 
Acasta,  sending  its  shot  over  our  heads,  had  hurled 
one  or  two  balls  crashing  through  the  roof  of  the  little 
£ish-hut,  which  he  and  his  men  occupied.  In  less  than 
five  minutes,  they  were  seen  trotting  off  at  a  round 
pace,  with  their  cannon,  jerking  right  and  left,  over 
the  rough  ground  behind  them.  Several  other  shots 
were  given,  but  the  party  escaped  in  safety.  My 
companion  and  myself  ensconced  ourselves  behind 
the  rocks,  and  though  it  was  grave  sport,  we  enjoyed 
it  exceedingly.  We  could  trace  the  cannon-balls  as 
they  flew  by  looking  like  globes  of  mist,  twinkling 
through  the  air.  Several  of  them  passed  close  over 
our  heads,  and  grooved  the  earth,  in  long  trenches,  at 
our  sides.  The  noise  they  made,  as  they  rose  high 
in  the  air,  was  a  strange  mixture,  between  a  howl  and 
a  scream.  Afl«r  having  thus  showed  her  teeth,  and 
made  a  great  noise,  the  frigate  returned  to  her  an- 
chorage, and  all  was  quiet.    I  hope  I  shall  not  de- 
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grade  myself,  as  a  soldier,  in  your  eyes,  by  confess- 
ing that  this  was  the  only  battle  in  wbich  I  was  en- 
gaged during  this  glorious  war  1 

I  must,  however,  mention  one  circumstance,  whicli 
tried  the  souls  of  our  company.    Let  me  premise  that, 
on  a  certain  Saturday,  a  large  accession  to  tbe  British 
force  arrived  in  the  bay,  the  whole  number  of  vessels, 
of  all  kinds,  amounting  to  fourteen.     This  looked 
very  much  like  an  attack,  and  accordingly  there  was 
a  feverish  anxiety  among  the  inhabitants  of  New 
London  and  the  vicinity,  and  a  general  bustle  in  the 
army,  from  Groton  Point  to  Allyn's  Mountain.     A 
large  body  of  militia  was  set  to  work  upon  Fort 
Griswold.    Our  company  was  drilled  in  the  little  re- 
doubt which  we  were  to  defend,  and  every  prepara- 
tion was  made  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception. 
The  general  idea  was,  that  a  landing  of  British  troops 
would  be  made  on  the  eastern  side,  and  that   we 
should  take  the  brunt  of  the  first  attack. 

The  sun  set  in  clouds,  and  as  the  evening  advanced, 
bursts  of  thunder,  attended  by  flashes  of  lightning, 
muttered  along  the  distant  horizon.  Our  company 
were  admonished  to  sleep  on  their  arms.  Every 
thing  wore  a  rather  ominous  appearance.  There  were 
no  signs  of  cowardice  in  the  men,  but  they  looked 

thoughtful ;  and  when  Bill  W ,  the  laureate  wit 

of  the  company,  let  off  some  of  his  best  jokes — 
which  would  ordinarily  have  set  the  whole  corps  in  a 
roar — he  was  answered  by  a  dead  silence.  It  chanced 
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that  I  was  that  night  on  guard.  My  tarn  came  at 
ten  o'clock.  Taking  my  gun,  I  paced  the  bank  of 
the  river,  back  and  forth,  in  front  of  our  barracks. 
I  had  received  orders  to  let  nothing  pass,  by  land  or 
water.  It  was  intensely  dark,  but  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, thin  flashes  of  lightning  sprang  up  gainst  the 
distant  sky,  behind  dark  rolling  masses  of  clouds. 

Gradually  the  lights  in  the  streets  and  windows  of 
New  London,  stretching  in  a  long  line  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  were  extinguished  one  by  one, 
a  few  remaining,  however,  as  sentinels,  indicating 
anxiety  and  watchfulness.  The  sounds  on  all  sides 
were  at  last  hushed,  and  lefl  the  world  to  darkness 
and  to  me.  More  than  half  of  my  two-hours'  watch 
had  passed,  when  I  heard  the  dip  of  oars  and  the  flap- 
ping of  waves  against  the  prow  of  a  boat.  I  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  and  at  last  descried 
the  dusky  outline  of  a  small  craft;,  stealing  down  the 
river.  I  cried  out — "  Boat  ahoy !  who  goes  there  ?" 
My  voice  echoed  portentously  in  the  silence,  but  no 
answer  was  given,  and  the  low,  black,  raking  appari- 
tion glided  on  its  way.  Again  I  challenged,  but  there 
was  still  no  reply.  On  went  the  ghost !  I  cocked  my 
gun.  The  click  sounded  ominously  on  the  still  night 
air.  I  began  to  consider  the  horror  of  shooting  some 
fellow-being  in  the  dark.  I  called  a  third  time,  and 
not  without  avail.  The  rudder  was  turned,  the  boat 
whirled  on  her  heel,  and  a  man  came  ashore.  Ac- 
cording to  my  orders,  I  marshaled  him  to  the  guard- 
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room,  and  gave  notice  of  what  had  h&ppenod,  to  the 
captain.  The  man  was  only  a  fisherman,  going  home^ 
but  he  was  detained  till  morning.  So,  you  see,  I  oaa 
boast  that  I  made  one  prisoner.  My  watch  was  soon 
over,  and  returning  to  my  station,  I  laid  down  to  sleep. 

All  was  soon  quiet,  and  I  was  buried  in  profound 
repose,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  cry  in  the  main 
barrack-room,  overhead — "  Alarm !  alarm  I" 

"  Alarm !  alarm  1"  was  echoed  by  twenty  voioefl^ 
attended  by  quick,  shuffling  sounds,  and  followed  by 
a  hurried  rush  of  men  down  the  staircase.  A  moment 
after,  the  guard  in  front  discharged  his  musket,  and 
was  answered  by  a  long  line  of  reports,  up  and  down 
the  river,  from  the  various  sentinels  extending  for 
half  a  dozen  miles.  Then  came  the  roll  of  drums,  and 
the  mustering  of  the  men.  Several  of  our  company 
had  been  out  to  see  what  was  going  on :  they  camo 
back,  saying  that  the  enemy  was  approaching !  J. 
M distinctly  heard  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  posi- 
tively saw  the  flashes  of  muskets.  B.  W . . . .  found 
out  that  the  attack  had  already  begun  upon  our 
southern  pickets.  Nobody  doubted  that  our  time 
had  come  I 

In  a  very  few  minutes  our  company  was  drawn  up 
in  line,  and  the  roll  was  called.  It  was  still  dark,  but 
the  faint  flashes  gave  us  now  and  then  a  glimpse  oi 
each  other's  faces.  I  think  we  were  a  ghostly  look- 
ing set,  but  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  bluish  com- 
plexion of  the  light   J.  S ,  of  West  Hartford,  who 
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marched  at  mj  left  shoulder— .usually  the  lightest- 
hearted  fellow  in  the  company — ^whispered  to  me, 
"  Goodrich,  I'd  give  fifty  dollars  to  be  at  West  Divi- 
sion I"  For  myself  I  felt  rather  serious,  and  asked 
a  certain  anxious  feeling  in  my  stomach — "What's  to 
be  done  ?"  I  thought  of  my  father's  letter,  and  my 
uncle's  injunctions,  and  having  settled  it  in  my  mind 
that  I  must  fight,  I  closed  my  thoughts  against  all 
consequences,  and  felt  that  I  was  ready  for  the  conflict. 
I  was  indeed  almost  anxious  to  have  it  come,  as  the 
suspense  was  painful.  I  afterward  found,  on  conver- 
sing  with  several  members  of  the  company,  that  very 
similar  trains  of  thought  had  occurred  to  them.  John- 
son, our  captain,  was  a  man  of  nerve  and  ready  speech. 
When  the  roll  was  finished,  he  said  in  a  clear,  hearty 
tone,  "  All  right,  my  good  fellows  I  Every  man  at 
his  post !"  These  few  words — which  were,  however, 
more  politic  than  true,  for  one  fellow  was  taken  with 
sudden  colic,  and  could  not  be  got  out — were  electri- 
cal. We  were  ready  to  take  our  places  in  the  redoubt. 

Messengers  were  now  sent  to  the  two  neighboring 
posts  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  facts.  Word  was 
brought  that  the  first  alarm  came  firom  our  barracks ! 
The  matter  was  inquired  into,  and  it  turned  out  that 
the  whole  affair  was  originated  by  our  Corporal  T . . . ., 
who,  in  a  fit  of  nightmare,  jumped  up  and  cried, 
"Alarm!  alarm!" 

Our  martial  ardor  soon  reconciled. itself  to  this 
rather  ludicrous  denouement|  though  several  persona^ 
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who  had  been  somewhat  chapfallen,  became  sudden] j 
inflated  with  courage,  which  signalized  itself  with  out- 

burats  of—"  D the  British  I"  "  They're  a  pack  of 

sneaking  cowards,  after  all  I"  and  the  like.  The  next 
morning  was  fresh  and  fair.  The  skirmishing  thun- 
der-gusts of  the  night  had  cleared  the  air,  and  even 
distant  objects  seemed  near  at  hand.  Before  us  lay 
the  whole  British  fleet,  still  and  harmless,   in  the 

glassy  bay.     My  left-hand  chum,  J.  S ,  who,  in 

the  dark  hour,  would  have  given  fifty  dollars  to  be 
at  West  Division,  was  now  himself  again.  "  Come 
on  here,  you  black  old  Bamiles  1"  said  he — dashing 
the  doubled  fist  of  his  right  hand  into  the  palm  of 
his  left :  "  come  on  here,  you  black-hearted  British 
bull-dogs,  and  we'll  do  your  business  for  you  I"  Ac. 

Notwithstanding  our  military  duties,  you  will  read- 
ily comprehend  that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure. 
For  the  most  part,  this  idle  time  was  wasted,  or  worse 
than  wasted.  The  atmosphere  of  a  camp  presents  a 
fearful  ordeal  for  all,  but  more  especially  for  the 
young  soldier.  The  restraints  of  society  being  with- 
drawn, the  seducing  and  corrupting  influences  which 
naturally  spring  up  and  riot  in  such  a  soil,  too  often 
lead  captive  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.  The 
military  spirit  is  opposed  to  reflection  :  it  is  reckless, 
banishes  thought,  and  teaches  a  kind  of  self-aban- 
donment Our  officers  set  an  excellent  example,  and 
there  was  less  of  degradation  in  our  company  than  in 
others.    Still,  among  us,  there  was  a  general  reading 
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of  bad  books,  a  great  deal  of  petty  gambling,  and  not 
a  little  tippling.  It  was  easy  to  see,  week  by  week, 
the  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  sense  of  propriety, 
of  gentlemanly  tastes,  and  general  conservatism,  in 
at  least  one-half  the  young  men  of  our  company.  A 
similar  declension  was  visible  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  militia  alpng  the  line.  My  own  conviction 
Vas  and  is,  that  military  life  is  exceedingly  degra- 
ding, and  especially  to  militia,  who  are  suddenly 
called  away  from  the  usual  safeguards  of  virtue,  and 
exposed  to  new  and  unexpected  seductions. 

Fortunately  our  period  of  service  was  brief  In 
about  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  our  departure,  we 
were  dismissed,  and  returned  to  our  homes.  Thus 
closed  my  military  career,  so  far  as  relates  to  active 
service.  The  remembrances  of  my  first  and  last  cam- 
paign are,  on  the  whole,  pleasant.  There  were  feel- 
ings of  fraternity  established  between  the  members 
of  the  company  which  have  continued  to  this  day, 
save  only  in  regard  to  those  which  the  grave  has 
sundered.  My  country  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
my  services ;  for  I  have  received  two  land-warrants — 
giving  me  a  title  to  some  hundred  and  sixty  acres — 
with  the  fresh  virgin  soil  of  the  Far  West  upon  them. 
Say  not  that  republics  are  ungrateful ! 

A  few  words  more,  and  this  chapter  is  done.  You 
have  doubtless  heard  about  the  "  Connecticut  Blue 
Lights,"  and  of  course  conceive  the  term  to  imply 
0ome  ignominious  stain  upon  the  reputation  of  this. 
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the  "land  of  steady  habits."    You  will  expect  me, 
therefore,  to  tell  you  the  story  of  its  origin. 

The  preceding  pages  have  shown  you  that  Deca- 
tur, commanding  the  American  frigate  United  States, 
after  a  brief  and  glorious  career  upon  the  ocean,  sub- 
sequent to  the  declaration  of  war,  had  been  driven 
into  the  Thames  with  his  prize,  the  Macedonian,  and 
the  sloop-of-war  Hornet.    Here  they  were  all  coope<] 
up,   like  strong  men  bound  hand  and  foot.      You 
can  readily  imagine  the  effect  of  such  a   situation 
upon  a  person  like  Decatur.    He  was — as  all  the 
world  knows — of  an  ardent  and  impetuous  tempera- 
ment— ^impulsive,  impatient,  irascible.    No  man  was 
ever  less  qualified  to  endure  the  protracted  and  in- 
glorious idleness  of  his  present  position.      He  was 
high-hearted,  patriotic,  proud  of  the  navy :  he  was 
ambitious,  and  panted  for  glory.     His  bleeding  coun- 
try needed  his  services :    his  fellow-officers  of  the 
navy  were  lighting  the  face  of  the  ocean  in  both  hem- 
ispheres with  their  brilliant  exploits.      He  was  im- 
prisoned, and  with  him  three  noble  ships.     How  then 
must  he  have  panted  to  be  free ! 

I  have  told  you  that  I  saw  him  on  several  occasions. 
He  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  but  of  a  remark- 
ably compact  and  symmetrical  form.  He  was  broad- 
shouldered,  full-chested,  thin  in  the  flank :  his  eye 
was  black,  piercing,  and  lit  with  a  spark  of  fire.  Hia 
nose  was  thin,  and  slightly  hooked :  his  lips  were 
firm,  his  chin  small,  but  smartly  developed.     His 
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whole  &ce  was  long  and  bony;  his  complexion 
swarthy ;  his  hair  jet  black,  and  twisted  in  ropy  curls 
down  his  forehead  and  over  his  ears.  Altogether  he 
was  a  remarkable  looking  man,  and  riveted  the  at- 
tention  of  every  one  who  saw  him.  By  the  side  of 
the  quiet,  thoughtful  Jones,  and  the  dark,  handsome, 
complacent  Biddle — his  fellow-prisoners — ^he  seemed 
like  a  caged  eagle,  ready  to  rend  in  atoms  the  bars 
which  restrained  him. 

Decatur  did  not  conceal  his  impatience :  his  ill- 
humor  rendered  him  unjust.  He  was  not  chary  in 
his  speech,  and  in  fact  he  made  himself  many  ene- 
mies by  the  freedom  and  vehemence  with  which  he 
expressed  his  political  opinions.  Certainly  he  and 
the  citizens  of  New  London  were  heartily  tired  of 
each  other.  The  latter  were  indeed  most  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him  and  his  squadron,  inasmuch  as  their 
presence  in  the  Thames  brought  upon  the  inhabitants 
all  the  dangers,  anxieties,  and  miseries  of  war. 

That  Decatur  should  desire  to  escape,  and  that  he 
should  have  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people  of  New 
London,  heart  and  hand,  would  seem  to  be  matters 
of  course.  At  last  he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt 
In  October  he  began,  gently  and  quietly,  to  drop 
down  the  river,  and  by  the  last  of  November  was  in 
the  harbor  of  New  London.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  December  all  things  were  prepared,  and  the 
vessels  were  about  to  depart,  in  the  hope  of  eluding 
the  blockading  squadron  in  the  darkness. 


4M 

Now  note  the  aminoiu  fiust:  at  different  tima 
ftom  eie^t  to  ten  o'doek  in  the  erening,  blue  light 
were  thrown  np,  apparently  fix>m  the  land,  along  th 
shore^  and  on  both  sides  of  the  rirer.  Decaior  ai 
somed,  at  once^  that  these  were  signals^  sent  up  b 
tiaitorons  Americansi  annoonoing  to  the  enemy  U 
intended  dqmrtmre.  So  positiye  was  the  ooncliisioii 
that  he  totally  suspended  his  operationi^  and  fron 
that  time  made  no  further  efforts  to  escape.  Hewrol 
a  letter,  giving  an  aooount  of  ihe  affiur,  and  did  no 
seniple  to  charge  the  aasomed  treason  upon  the  peo 
pie  of  New  London  I  That  letter— onjnst,  untmc 
and  absnrd  as  it  was — ^passed  into  the  history  of  th* 
time,  and  party  rancor,  seizing  upon  the  slander,  ha 
continued  to  use  it  to  the  present  day.  Blue  IdghU 
meaning  treason  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  federal 
ism  during  the  war,  is  a  standard  word  in  the  flasi 
dictionary  of  1<jvv  democracy. 

Now,  let  me  make  one  or  two  suggestions.  Be  i 
remembered,  that,  from  the  beginning,  Decatur  wa 
mainly  indebted  to  the  federalists  of  Connecticat  fo 
protection :  the  general  goyemment  had  no  foroe  sni 
ficient  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  when  he  sough 
shelter  in  the  Thames.  His  presence  there  brough 
expense,  anxiety,  gloom,  upon  the  State.  It  involves 
the  people  of  New  London  in  every  species  of  vexa 
tion,  disquietude,  and  danger.  How  absurd,  then- 
how  contrary  to  all  logic — to  accuse  them,  or  any  o 
them,  of  attempting  to  prevent  his  departure,  which 


above  all  things,  was  wbat  they  desired !  Nothing 
but  the  obliquity  of  a  mind  diseased  by  disappomt- 
ment,  can  excuse  such  a  charge,  made  in  the  feoe  of 
such  plain  and  palpable  contradiction. 

But  what  were  these  blue  lights  ?  Now  you  must 
understand  that  I  had  left  New  London  in  July^  and 
these  events  occurred  in  December,  Yet  while  I 
was  there,  blue  lights,  and  indeed  lights  of  various 
other  colors,  were  often  seen,  apparently  along  the 
shore;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  these 
were  signals  thrown  up  from  the  British  ships,  or  per- 
haps from  parties  of  the  enemy  cruising  in  boats  among 
the  islands,  or  going  ashore  on  the  main  land.  It  was 
impossible,  in  moat  cases,  to  determine  whether  these 
came  from  the  land  or  the  water  :*  at  all  events, 

*  Thii  lii<A  hua  recently  been  icealled  to  mj  mmd  by  th«  Teuwfmb!* 
Dr.  B.  H,  P.  LeOf  eiow  m  full  pmctlce  ^t  New  York,  ftt  the  «ge  of  eighly- 
Ibttr  t  BiA  honAt  in  Neir  LoDdon  oomm&nd^d  o,  view  of  the  bvbar  and 
the  ftbipplng.  He  f^qnentlj  saw  blue  IjgbU  hU  ftlong  tbe  ibore,  and 
conftrmfi  the  fkit  tbAt  it  couJcl  not  be  determined,  in  most  euet,  wheUi- 
er  they  eune  fyotn  tbe  see  or  the  Imtid.  They  were  tlvayii  aUdbttted  lo 
the  Britinb.  He  conoeivee  that  the  charge  of  treaeon,  on  the  part  of  !>•- 
catUFj  w**  eDllrely  untrue  ai>d  m  fiwt  abenfd. 

Dr.  Lee  informi  me^  that  frotD  their  position^  the  Britieh  had  no  diffl* 
odtjiQ  knowtag'  every  thifif  tli»l  ww  Koing  on  aloiijrthe  ahore.  There 
wftB  no  rigid  poUoe:  the  BrllTgh  eailctm  often  wem  a»bore  among  the  fleh^ 
ermen,  m  well  on  the  UUod«  vi  the  miiin  land  :  the  offlc^ens  not  untte^ 
qaenUy  went  in  diagai^e  to  New  York,  and  oven  into  the  mterior.  Aflar 
the  peaoOf  a  ball  waa  givtn  to  Admiral  Hotham— then  commander  of  the 
fttatioQ— and  liia  officervt,  at  Ke  w  Loadoo^  Br^  Lee  and  bla  two  eoni  ther« 
reoogniised,  amot^the  Biitisi'h  officer*,  twoperiooe,  who,  daring'  the  wiir, 
Wirt  pe^ilng  il&ag  the  itreet,  and  at  hia  inviLation  itepped  up  into  hia 
pimsi  mad  took  a  look  at  the  aqatdron  1  Of  coarse  every  movement  of 
Deoatnr^ft  was  known  in  the  enemy,  and  ae  he  lay  in  New  London  ber-^ 
bor,  be  was  onder  the  eye  of  Uietr  ieleeoope?.  They  no  doubt  peoetn^ 
led  hie  deelgna,  and  aeeiug  hJm  about  to  make  an  effiort  to  eacftpe,  ient 
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they  were  veiy  common.  They  were  always  attrib- 
uted to  the  British,  and  excited  no  particular  interests 
They  were  regarded  only  as  telegraphs  of  the  enemj, 
which,  in  general,  they  and  they  only  could  read. 

Now,  there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  that 
these  blue  lights,  seen  by  Decatur,  were  in  any  re- 
spect dilFerent  fix>m  the  others,  familiar  to  everybody 
living  in  New  London.    They  were  never  traced, 
even  by  suspicion,  to  any  individual.     There  is  no 
proof  that  they  came  from  the  land ;  and  even  if  they 
did,  they  might  still  have  come  from  British  par- 
ties ashore.    Or,  if  they  were  the  work  of  traitors — 
Americans — these  were  isolated  individuals,  and  their 
conduct  would  have  been  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
whole  people.     To  charge  it,  then,  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  London — to  attempt  thus  to  stain  the 
character  of  a  city,  and  indirectly  a  whole  State — was 
one  of  those  acts  which  should  have  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  every  honorable  mind. 

I  need  only  add,  that  I  have  never  met  an  indi- 
vidual, living  in  New  London  at  the  time,  who  did 
not  consider  this  imputation  as  absurd  in  itself  and 


up  thoir  bine-light  telegraphs  to  direct  the  various  ships  to  be  upon  the 
alert.  While  Kuch  an  interpretation  is  probable,  to  say  the  least,  it  is 
oad  logio  to  impute  treason,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  absnrd  acta  of 
contradiction  to  their  own  interests,  to  the  people  of  New  London. 

I  give  this  testimony  of  Dr.  Lee  with  the  more  readiness,  as  he  is 
liistoricoUy  known  for  his  coarageous  and  beneficent  professional  con- 
duct, in  braving,  alone,  the  horrors  of  the  yellow  fever  at  New  London 
in  1799~when  every  other  physician,  not  prostrated  by  the  disease,  had 
fled  from  it  in  terror.    Surely  such  evidenoe  should  be  conduaiye. 
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afi  Qaviug  no  foundatioD,  except  in  the  warped  and 
excited  imagination  of  Oecatur.  I  believe  every 
member  of  the  Hartford  company  —  and  thej  had 
good  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  matter — regarded 
it  in  this  light  It  was  a  wrong  act  on  his  part,  and 
those  who  desire  to  cherish  his  fame — which  after 
aU  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  countrjr — should  ad- 
mit that  it  was  an  error,  and  do  what  they  may  to  re* 
pair  it.  Those  who  seek  to  make  the  Bcaudal  live, 
only  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  the  injustice  which 
originated  it  * 

*  Stephen  Decatur  waa  born  on  tb«  eftFt^m  nhat^  o(  KjiO'btidf  Jan. 
6, 1179-  I»  1798,  h«s  entered  the  nmvj  ■«  midi*liipQi«a  :  twice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  MediterraQeaQ,  and  in  Febninry,  1304,  hi3  recaptured  and 
btimt  the  Araerioaii  frigate  PhUadelphia^  Ju  the  harbor  of  Trif^M^U,  then 
in  Ihe  handa  of  the  enemy,  Thk  exploit:  hnn  always  been  reg&rded  aa 
one  of  the  meet  ^nooeeefUl  acts  of  sfcU]  and  darinir  on  record.  In  «i 
atti£k  on  Tripoli,  the  fbllowing  Aagust,  he  captured  two  of  the  enemy'a 
Tea<el«|  peifomilng  feaU  of  peraond  coniu^B  and  atreni^h^  the  atory  of 
whieh  rraninde  oa  of  the  Ikhlcd  aehie^ementa  of  knii^ht^errantry.  Hia 
pndM  woa  on  the  tongae  of  all  hia  oocinirymen.  He  &uperrfeded  Com- 
modore Barton,  in  the  eomniftnd  of  the  Cfaeaapeake,  after  the  ahamefal 
attack  of  the  Leopard  upon  that  veaaeT ;  he  then  became  oommander  of 
the  fHg^te  United  States^  tind  in  October,  1813^  oeptured  the  Mnceduuiim, 
■m  oleewhere  stated.  HIh  ftquadroti  remAioed  at  New  London  till  the 
doee  of  the  war,  bnt  he  was  appointed  to  Ihe  oomnmnd  of  the  Proai^ 
dent.  On  attempting  to  get  lo  eea,  in  Jaanuy,  IS19,  ht  wait  captured 
by  two  Briliab  veaeels,  mid  o^jried  Into  Befmoda.  In  Febmaiy,  tbe 
war  being  over,  he  returned  to  the  United  StAtee,  Being  dbpntchcd 
with  a  sqtiadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  hi?  aoon  chai^tified  the  Algerines, 
end  compelled  them  (June,  1815)  to  algn  a  treaty^  fthandonmg  their  pl- 
faeiea,  and  liberating  thoee  of  our  eoantiymen  whom  tboy  held  In  cap- 
tiTity.  He  wan  made  one  of  the  Navy  Cominli*^ioner»  in  November,  and 
took  np  his  rBaidenofl  at  Wafihi  ngton.  InlSl&thehadatong  correspond 
ence  with  Commodore  Barron,  whioh  isaned  in  aehiillenge  by  the  latler. 
The  meeting  took  plaeo  at  BJadenahnnurh,  March  SS^  IdtO.  At  Ihe  Arr^t 
ti%  Deeatnr  waa  wounded^  and  being  carried  to  hia  boose,  died  that 
night  in  the  preaeni^  of  bla  dlntneted  w'ife.    Deep  emotions  of  admira- 
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LETTER  XXX. 

BridgtwaUr—Oapturt  of  Wathingtotk—Blad^naburg  Baem  —  Bwmili' 
aiion  <if  th«  FrendmU^D^entt  of  BaUimar^—Tke  Star-tpan^Ud  S^mr 
ntr—Bavagti  of  iU  Cbtui  bjfike  BrUiak  Flut—Dowi^aU  qf  SapcUim 
—SeareUy  of  Money— Rag  Money— Bankruptcy  <f  the  NaUanal  TWor- 
%iry—Tk€  Specie  Bank-note^  or  Mr,  Sharp  and  Mr.  Sharper — SeareUfomd 
eoDorbUant  Prieee  ofBrUieh  Ooode—Deprteeion  of  all  Kmde  i^Bueineee 
—My  Pocket-book  Factory— Naval  and  Land  Battle  at  J^latteburg— 
Universal  Oloom—StaU  <f  New  Bngland^Anxiety  qf  ika  jAdmiMietrm- 
tion— Their  Inetrudiont  to  the  Peace  Ckmmietionere— Battle  qf  New  Or- 
teane—Peaee—JUuminatione  and  Rejoieinge, 

Mt  DBAB  0****** 

I  must  lay  aside,  for  the  present,  my  own  per- 
sonal history,  that  I  may  complete  this  hasty  sketch 
of  the  war.  I  now  approach  the  last  year — that  of 
1814 — which  happily  closed  the  inglorious  struggle. 

Merely  noticing  important  events,  I  remark  that 
the  Creek  war,  conducted  on  our  part  by  General 
Jackson,  and  ending  in  a  complete  humiliation  of  the 
savages,  early  in  this  year — ^however  it  abounded  in 
striking  incidents — made  little  immediate  impression 
upon  us  at  the  North,  partly  because  the  theater  of 
operations  was  remote,  and  partly  because  it  was  over- 

tion  for  his  oharncter,  and  horror  at  the  folly  of  the  last  act  of  hia  lif^, 
pervaded  the  whole  oommumty. 

Cominodore  Jacob  Jones  was  bom  in  Delaware,  1770.  Af^r  a  bril- 
Hunt  ]>rofos9ional  career,  he  died  at  Philadelphia,  August,  1850. 

ComnuHloro  Jamod  Hiddlo  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  17S8.  He  dis- 
tinfiruitthod  himrtolf  ivi  u  commander,  and  ali^o  in  some  diplomatic  aervicea 
in  Turko>  luul  riiina.     He  diutl  in  1S4S. 
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shadowed  by  the  more  important  struggle  with  Great 
Britain.  The  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Bridgewater, 
in  July,  displaying  gallant  deeds  on  the  part  of  our 
troops — officers  as  well  as  men — everywhere  excited 
lively  demonstrations  of  sympathy.  I  think  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  was  always  cheered,  even  by  the  fed- 
eralists— the  feeling  of  national  pride,  and  the  real  hos- 
tility to  Great  Britain,  triumphing  over  party  feeling. 
When  the  news  came  that — August  24th — ^the  city 
of  Washington  had  been  invaded,  captured,  desola- 
ted— the  President  and  his  cabinet  having  actually 
fled  like  a  flock  of  sheep — there  was  a  deep,  burning 
sense  of  indignation  and  shame :  indignation,  at  the 
want  of  forethought,  courage,  and  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  national  executive ;  and  shame^  at  the 
humiliating  spectacle  we  presented  to  the  world — we 
who  had  begun  the  war  in  boasting,  now  seeing  our 
officials  disgraced  by  pusillanimity,  and  our  capital 
desecrated  by  the  presence  and  occupation  of  an  en- 
emy I  I  shall  let  this  humiliating  page  in  our  his- 
tory pass,  with  the  simple  remark,  that  the  feeble  and 
cowardly  President  seems  on  that  occasion  to  have 
drunk  deep  of  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation,  in  rec- 
ompense for  having  bartered  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  poor  bauble  of  a  second  term  of  office. 
The  future  has,  doubtless,  some  instructive  light  to 
shed  upon  this  passage  of  our  national  history.* 

*  Whoever  wi»he8  to  tee  a  detail  of  the  &ota  in  this  ease  will  find 
them  in  midreth^s  United«8tatea,  seoond  teriea,  page  607.    There  was 

21* 
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A  few  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Washington, 
the  British  troops,  led  by  General  Ross,    landed  at 
North  Point,  fourteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  their  march  toward  the  city. 
They  were  met  by  the  American  militia,   and  in  a 
skirmish,  the  British  general  was  killed.    The  enemj 
advanced  the  next  morning  as  far  as  the  defenses  of 
that  place,  hastily  thrown  up  by  the  Americans ;  here 
they  made  several  threatening  demonstrations,  but 
such  was  the  firm  and  formidable  front  of  the  Amer- 
icans, that  the  next  morning  they  silently  withdrew, 
and  speedily  embarked  on    board  their  shipping. 
While  the  British  were  marching  on  Baltimore,  the 
fleet  advanced  up  the  Patapsco,  and  bombarded  Fort 
McHenry  nearly  a  whole  day  and  night.     The  gal- 
lant and  effectual  defense  of  that  fortress,  gave  rise 
to  the  beautiful  national  song  of  the  "  Star-spangled 
Banner."* 


a  feeble  attempt  at  defense,  at  BladenRburp,  live  miles  ftom  Washing- 
tOD ;  but  tlie  United  States  troops  as  well  as  oar  militia  fled  upon  tbe 
first  fire  of  the  enemy.  Tliu  President  and  his  secretaries  disperaed  in 
like  manner.  This  scampering  was  satirized  nnder  the  name  of  the 
**  Bladonsburg  Kaoes."  Madison  and  his  wife  foand  refuge  in  a  Mary- 
land farm-house,  where  tlioy  spent  two  days  and  three  nights  of  morti- 
fication, alarm,  and  insult  from  the  irritated  inhabitants.  After  a  short 
time  the  enemy  departed  :  another  party  of  them,  however,  liad  made 
their  way  to  Alexandria,  where  they  com(>c]Ied  the  inhabitants  to  sacri- 
fice ull  their  inerohaudlse  and  all  their  shippinp  to  save  the  city.  Ma^l- 
ison  rcturne<l  to  Wai«hiiiiLrton,  and  in  order  to  hide  his  disgrace,  laid  all 
the  Muino  to  .AnnHtrotisr,  the  Sooretury  of  Wur.  The  latter  retaliated, 
asserting  that  tlic  TresiJent  yielded  tu  the  "humor  of  a  village  mob, 
stimulated  by  faction  and  Ird  by  folly." 

*  The  author  of  this  admired  national  lyric  was  Francis  Scott  Key, 
of  Maryland,  born  August  1,  1779.    He  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  Dia> 
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As  glimmer  advanced,  the  cloads  seemed  to  thick* 
eii  over  our  country  on  every  side.  The  coasts  of 
New  York  and  New  England  were  kept  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  by  British  squadrons 
sweeping  our  shipping  from  the  sea,  and  occiisionally 
making  descents  upon  the  land*  The  treasuiy  of  the 
United  States  was  exhausted,*  and  the  government 

triet  Atlormey  of  the  oity  of  WMhiii^Q,  where  h«  died,  Jftntuify,  ISM. 
He  wrote  ftavernl  aongA,  Uioogli  not  for  pnblioation,  ha  h^  aoemtt  not  to 
iiflire  do  I J  appreciated  tb^m.  To  Tg&I  the  full  foroe  of  th<»  Star-tpanfflrd 
J^fitfwr,  it  b  t]ec«Bsary  to  know  ita  origin.  A  gcntl^taftQ  of  Bildmore 
Itad  giOOe  to  th«  British  fleet  with  n  fiji^  of  tnioo,  iu  order  to  get  •  fHend 
of  hb  relea;aed,  who  bftd  been  captdred  At  Mftrlborougli.  He  was  not 
p<insltted  to  n^tUTD,  aa  he  might  give  inform^tioD  of  the  ioteDded  »|^ 
t&ck  upon  Baltimore,  While  thus  on  board  a  Britlah  vdssAl,  he  wit- 
Tiasaed  the  aluck  upon  Fort  McHeriry  during  the  whole  day.  When 
night  «et  In,  the  flag,  which  rtill  Unnted,  waa  hidden  fVom  hie  view. 
The  bombardmeiit  w*a  kept  up,  and  bi*  heart  wo*  ngit^ted  with  tho 
most  anjciotiB  fears/  A»  the  morning  rofte,  he  had  the  unbounded  eat- 
iar«etloii  of  xeinj?  the  banner  of  hia  country  fltUl  flying  Alof\  in  evi- 
dence of  nnccesaful  defense.  The  whole  atory  m  admirably  told  in  the 
aong. 

*  The  atote  of  die  trea^nry,  aa  preKeuted  to  Coni-roea  by  Catnpbcil,  Iha 
8ecrctai7t  In  Sept  1814,  was  deplorable <  TTae  last  attempt  to  borrow  six 
tnillioDH  had  only  prodaoed  offer*  for  half  ilmt  unuum^^  imd  these  «t  the 
rftto  of  eighty  per  oent.  The  credit  of  Uie  government  was  indeed  al- 
mcet  gone  :  specie  hod  disappeared ;  the  bttuke  had  gcucrally  iiua|i>eii(l-^ 
od  vpeoto  paymente  i  the  etirreney  oonaisted  of  brink  notee,  a|  a  l&rg^ 
depredation*  The  troniiury  wm  in  Ikct  empty,  and  large  debts  And  ejc- 
pen>ch  werii  a^.'^^umulatLng  and  «oon  to  be  meE.  Every  kind  of  eoheme 
was  Ritggested  Tor  t^npplying  the  exhftaj^ted  and  difteredjted  treMnry— 
new  loans,  increased  taxen,  varioni  kinds  of  government  stock i,  and 
flnally  a  nayonid  litmk.  DuUeH,  Secruury  of  this  Tresis  ory^  propused  a 
liOtL'ipeeio  pitying  bauk,  and  Calhoun  n  fipceie- pitying  bank.  Heitberof 
Ihwe  two  plans  Huacseedct  Tlte  Rank  of  the  United  States,  whit^h  had  to 
remarkable  a  e«reeT,  and  was  flnefly  cirtlfigiiished  by  Gen,  Jack^orif  woa 
chartered  April  10th,  161  A,  tlie  p{ao  having  been  fVamed  by  Searetuiy 
Diillaft.  It  w«»  in  fact  rather  a  <leinot'roiic  in*tittitiou  ;  the  fedferafiflt*  at 
that  time  eeeming  to  foreiee  the  eviU  which  folio wed^  strove  enrneitlly 
lo  rodtiec  the  enpitol  of  thiTiy-ive  millionft  to  twenty  millions,  but  witH- 
omt  avoiL 
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asemed  on  the  point  of  baokmptc;.    And  more  Uiaii 
all — Napoleon  hsA  fallen,  and  on  the  4lh  of  April 
had  departed  iur  his  exile  at  Elba ;  the  allies  had  tri- 
umphed— 6r^t  Britaiji,  the  inStress  of  the  sea,  the 
leading  power  of  the  world,  was  now  free  to  tern 
her  whole  power  against  us  in  America.     She  was 
exaspemted  by  the  feeling  that  we  had  declared  wmr 
against  her^  with  the  design  of  aiding  her  great  ene- 
my at  the  very  time  she  waa  struggling  for  self-pres- 
ervation  against  nearly  all  Europe,  which   he   had 
combined  against  hen     Already  the  veterans  who 
had  triumphed  under  WellingtoBj  were  collecting  in 
Canada,  and  the  ships,  long  occupied  in  the  Ki] 
pean  war,  wene  crowding  hither,  like  vultures^  eager] 
for  their  prey.     Dismay  spread  along  the  whole  mari- 
time frontier,  where  the  inhabitants,  no  longer  placing  | 
any  reliance  upon  the  general  government,   which 
seemed  totally  paralyzed,  were  all  up  in  arms,  mus- 
tering and  drilling  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  militia  in  the  field  Portland,  Boston,  Prov- 
idence, New  Haven,  New  York,   Baltimore,  Bicb- 
mond,  Norfolk,  Charleston^  Savannah^  were  busy  in 
throwing  up  fortifications,* 

I  remember  perfectly  well,  the  universal  state  of 
anxiety  and  depression  which  prevailed  in  New  Eng- 
land  at  this  time.  The  acts  of  government,  the  move* 
ments.of  fleets  and  armies,  fiimish  no  idea  of  the  eon- 
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dition  of  society  in  its  daily  life.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  items  as  indications  of  the  embarrassments,  vex- 
ations, and  privations  which  the  war  had  brought 
unto  every  man's  house  and  home.  Such  a  thing  as 
silver  or  gold  money  was  almost  unknown.  The  chief 
circulation  consisted  of  bills  of  suspended  banks,  or 
what  were  called  "  facilities ;"  that  is,  bank-notes,  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature  of  C!onuecticut,  redeemable 
in  three  years  after  the  war.  These  were  at  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  discount  compared  with  specie. 
Banks  issued  notes  of  fifty,  twenty-five,  and  tw.elve-and* 
a-half  cents.  Barbers  put  out  bills,  payable  in  sha- 
ving, and  various  institutions  adopted  a  similar  course. 
This  whole  mass  acquired  the  title  of  "  rag  money," 
''  shin-plasters,"  &c. :  a  large  portion  of  it  was  noto- 
riously worthless,  either  as  being  counterfeit,  or  issued 
by  irresponsible  parties,  yet  it  generally  passed  with- 
out scrutiny.  I  recollect  a  person  at  a  turnpike-gate 
offered  a  five-dollar  bank-note,  and  received  in  change 
a  large,  greasy  wad  of  bills,  of  various  names,  hues, 
and  designs.  He  glanced  at  it,  and  said  to  the  keep- 
er—" Why,  half  of  this  is  counterfeit  I" 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  it  passes  just  as 
well  as  any  other." 

A  specie  bank-bill*  was  almost  an  object  of  worship. 
An  anecdote  will  illustrate  this.   In  our  city  of  H . . . . 


*  The  New  England  banks  continued  to  pay  upecie,  but  their  notes  were 
rare.  The  bills  of  suspended  banks  of  the  Middle  Sutes  and  "flusili- 
Uea,*'  oonatituted  the  chief  money  in  oiroolatioD. 


tbere  were  m  fhievd  mm  and  m  greed j  man,  wbo  Ind 
some  dfialingw  with  eadi  othermbonl  tibeae  dsra,  wbea 
the  foUowing  Boene  oocnired : 

ShrewdMBuu  Do  yoa  reoollect  giTing  me  it  ten- 
dolkr  HIl  in  change  yealexday,  Mr.  C 7 

Oreecbf  Man,  No,  I  donH:  wfaj  do  joa  msk? 

&  K  Wen,  I  fi>and  a  tpeae  biU  of  ten  dcdian  in 
my  pone,  and  I  thoo^it^  perhaps,  I  might  hmTe  re- 
ceived it  erf*  yoo.  Yoa  rememba- 1  was  on]  J  entitled 
to  a  fiKaHty,  and  not  to  a  qiecie  biU? 

G.  J£  Well,  I  dare  ssj  yoa  had  it  of  me :  let  me 
see  it. 

&  J£  There  it  is  I 

O,  M,  Oh  yes ;  I  recollect  it  perfectly.  Ill  take 
It,  and  give  \  -  .  a  fecility.     There ! 

S,  31.  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  C . . .  ^  that  you  gave  me 
that  specie  bill  ? 

O,  M.  Certainly,  certainly  :  I  recollect  it  distinctly. 

S.  if.  Well,  I'm  glad  you  are  sure,  for  they  tell  me 
the  specie  bill  is  counter/eil  I 

At  this  period,  all  kinds  of  British  merchandise  had 
become  very  scarce,  and  many  had  entirely  vanished 
from  the  market.  There  was  a  small  supply  of  certain 
articles,  from  time  to  time,  furnished  by  the  vessels 
captured  by  our  ships  and  privateers,  and  some  con- 
venient and  necessary  goods  were  smuggled  in  fix^m 
Canada.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  large  amount  of 
money — and  this  was  all  specie — sent  to  the  British 
Provinces  for  pins,  needles,  jewelry,  laces,  muslins, 
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cambrics,  chintzes,  silks,  sewing-silk,  buttons,  &c., 
&c.  These  merchandises  were  so  costly  that  a  man 
would  frequently  carry  the  value  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  a  pair  of  saddlebags,  sometimes  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  sometimes  on  horseback.  The  life  of  the 
smuggler  along  the  line,  at  this  period,  was  one  of 
danger  and  adventure.  In  some  instances,  persons 
laid  the  foundations  of  future  fortune  in  this  illicit 
traffic  I  recollect  very  well  the  prices  at  which 
w^e  sold  some  of  these  articles :  calico,  now  worth 
twelve  and  a  half  cents,  readily  brought  seventy-five 
cents  the  yard;  cotton-cambric,  now  twenty  cents, 
then  a  dollar ;  linen  handkerchiefe,  now  fifty  cents, 
then  two  dollars ;  fine  broadcloth,  now  five  dollars, 
then  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  dollars.  The  average 
prices  of  British  goods,  at  retail,  were  about  four  times 
what  they  are  now. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  our  dry-goods  trade  was 
almost  destroyed.  Domestic  products  were  enor- 
mously dear — ^flour  at  one  time  eighteen  dollars  a  bar- 
rel— ^at  Boston  I  I  had  personal  experience  of  the 
universal  depression.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  I  was 
out  of  my  time,  and  cast  about  for  some  employment. 
I  went  to  New  York  for  this  object,  but  found  not  the 
slightest  encouragement.  After  some  reflection,  I 
established  a  manufactory  of  pocket-books,  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  my  friends,  J.  S.  S ,  who  furnished 

the  capital.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  find  the 
materials.    I  made  expeditions  to  Boston,  Charles- 
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ton,  Providence,  &a,  and  was  not  able  to  obtain  over 
fifty  pieces  of  morocco  fit.  for  the  purpose.  In  De- 
cember I  went  to  New  York,  and  was  more  success- 
ful. I  had  made  a  considerable  purchase,  and  dis- 
patched my  goods  by  the  wagoner,  for  you  will  re- 
member that  Long  Island  Sound  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  enemy.*  Pretty  well  content  with  my 
success,  1  had  gone  in  the  evening  to  a  concert  at  the 
City  Hotel.  While  listening  to  the  music,  there  was 
a  murmur  in  the  streets.  Soon  the  door  of  the 
concert-room  was  thiown  open,  and  in  rushed  a  man 
all  breathless  with  excitement.  He  mounted  on  a 
table,  and  swinging  a  white  handkerchief  aloft,  cried 
out — 

"Peace!  Peace!  Peace!" 

The  music  ceased :  the  hall  was  speedily  vacated. 
I  rushed  into  the  street,  and  oh,  what  a  scene  I  But, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  war ! 

Amidst  general  gloom  and  despondency,  a  broad 
ray  of  light  came  suddenly  from  the  north — the  gen- 
eral scene  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year,  General  Wilkinson  was  superseded  by  Gen- 
eral Izard,  but  while  the  latter,  with  the  flower  ot 
the  American  army,  was  drawn  off  toward  Sackett's 
Harbor,  the  British  general,  Provost,  advanced  across 
the  country  toward  Plattsburg,  situated  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Lake  Champlain.     Hitherto  the  enemy's 

•  Freight  from  New  York  to  Hartford,  now  fifty  cents  a  hundred, 
wfie  then  four  dollars  a  hundred. 
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force  in  this  quarter  had  been  small,  but  noWj  replen- 
ished by  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  Penin- 
aula  under  Wellington,  and  who  had  seemed  invin- 
cible^  he  mustered  twelve  thousand  men,  Macomb^ 
the  American  commander,  left  with  only  three  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  was  soon  reinforced  by  three 
thousand  militia  from  Vermont  and  New  York,  He 
was  strongly  intrenched  behind  the  Saranac — which 
flows  through  Plattsburg  to  the  lake — and  here  the 
enemy  assailed  him.  The  British  fleet,  under  Com- 
modore Downie,  came  gallaDtlj  on  to  their  assistance  : 
Macdonough,*  commander  of  the  American  squad- 
ron, now  closed  with  them,  and  then  came  such  a  fight 
afi  is  seldom  seen.  It  was  a  deadly  action  of  mom 
than  two  hours^ — ship  to  ship,  broadside  to  broad* 
aide.  At  last  the  enemy  was  silenced — ^victory  was 
on  our  side*  Nearly  the  whole  British  fleet  was  cap- 
tured. This  was  decisive  of  the  conflict  in  this  quar- 
ter. Simultaneously  with  the  naval  attack,  the  land 
forces  of  the  enemy  had  advanced  against  the  Amer- 
icans under  Macomb,     But  the  defeat  of  the  naval 


*  TiiotEUis  MAJcdonoHffb  wbs  a  luitiYe  of  DelnwaTe,  lund  wk»  bom  m  17S4. 
When  the  bcttl«  of  lake  Cham  plain  was  limght,  bo  was  bul  twentj- 
eight  yonni  of  age.  In  comiaemDration  of  hb  victory,  ib«  dtijteiia  of 
Hiirtford  preseiited  him  with  a  Bplendid  aword.  I  re«oUe<Jt  iJio  oeoftuoiif 
Mid  thu  Appiaraiioc  of  the  ^bnt  officer.  He  was  tiettrly  tis  tett  Iii|rU, 
¥erj?  brtMid-fthouidered,  with  a  »msiM  bead,  bat  Eitdj  e«l,  »o  la  to  give 
a.  look  of  niinglad  dlfoit;  and  eleganee  to  tu»  form.  Etn  Lair  woa 
i^bt,  olmoiit  flaxen^  hia  eye  gray,  aiitl  hi^  ooanicnaDoe  mild,  but  wilU 
ftn  eipre<(aioD  of  drmn^ait.  In  hb  p«nonal  cbaraoter,  be  wva  miu-ked 
with  geiitlenoaB  aad  dig:iatj*  lUm  pHf  a£«  Hfe  wa«  mo»t  bliffideia.  H^ 
di«d  ju  IBIS. 
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force  disheartened  tbem,  a  panic  ensued,  and  under 
cover  of  a  storm,  they  hastily  retreated,  leaving  be- 
hind them  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  part  of 
their  baggage  and  stores.  Their  whole  loss  was  esti- 
mated  at  no  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men!  This  double  victory — Sept  11, 1814 — ^was  in- 
deed some  compensation  for  the  disgrace  inflicted 
upon  us  a  few  weeks  before  at  Washington* 

The  clouds  of  despondency,  however,  still  lowered 
over  our  country,  in  its  length  and  breadth.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  Administration  was  deeply  alarmed 
at  the  perilous  condition  into  which  it  had  brought 
the  country.  The  humbled  and  dismayed  President, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  in  September,*  evidently 
thinking  no  more  of  conquest,  was  solely  occupied 
with  the  means  of  self-preservation.  But  however 
painful  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  New  England,  beyond  all  question,  was  ex- 
posed to  peculiar  and  trying  difficulties.  Her  prep- 
aration for  the  war  had  been  a  series  of  destructive 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  government,  which  had  spread 
general  poverty  throughout  her  entire  territories. 
Commerce,  which  was  then  her  life,  had  nearly  per- 
ished under  embargoes  and  non-intercourse  acts,  to 

•  *•  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,"  said  he,  "  that  the  situation  of  our 
country  calls  for  its  greatest  cflfortR.  Our  enemy  is  powerful  in  nnen 
and  money,  on  the  land  and  on  the  water.  Availing  himself  of  fortu- 
itous advantages  (the  triumph  over  Napoleon),  ho  is  aiming,  with  hib 
undivided  force,  a  deadly  blow  at  our  growing  prosperity,  perhaps  at 
our  national  existence."  This  is  from  a  President  who  had  declared 
war,  a  short  time  before,  with  the  expectation  of  conquering  Canada  I 


which  had  now  been  added  three  years  of  wan*  And 
in  this  condition  she  had  been  left  by  the  general 
government  without  defense,  having  a  coast  of  mven 
hundred  miles  exposed  to  the  tn^my.  That  ene- 
my, in  the  fiiU  triumph  of  his  arms  over  Napoleon, 
was  gathering  his  forces  along  the  northern  frontier, 
and  spreading  his  navies  over  our  waters,  and  in 
the  very  sight  of  our  seaports.  Already  portions  of 
our  territory  were  in  bis  possessioDf  and  our  towna 
and  villages  were  not  only  exposed,  but  some  of  them 
had  been  actually  subjected,  to  ravage  and  phmder. 

There  was  evidently  no  hope  but  in  the  people 
th^nselves.  The  general  government  had  abandoned 
them ;  it  is  historical,  and  beyond  dispute,  that  while 
the  policy  of  the  Administmtion  aDowed  and  encour- 

*  It  b  ftCortlij]^  to  look  bock  at  th^  flnAncla]  r^cordt  t^t  the  eoQDtiy  at 
ita  ttme :  tbe  dettrtictive  effects  of  l)je  embtrfo  ii»  sbuodanUy  ni- 
te»ted  by  docnoiQntuy  evidenoa.  The  ^iporta  of  tha  Driiiad  Stated  in 
I  SOT— that  b,  before  the  embwi^o— were  1 1  OS,  843,. 558;  in  1&03,  under 
tlie  embnrgo,  they  were  #8,4n,00O^fl  diminution  of  a  hundred  miiliona 
la  a  single  yoiLr  I  Th«  whole  Ioi»  to  the  United  Statee  in  the  defttmo- 
tloa  of  eoronaercQ,  alone — daring  the  aeven  year*  of  embargo^  non- 
IntaroourBe^  nof^-import«lioa,  and  wat- — nil  forminif  one  syitauif  nndiir 
on  and  MadiBon  democmoyf  would  abowa  fearfal  aam— amownt- 

|to  bnodreda  of  mlUlona.  To  thizi  is  ta  be  »dded  the  war  expen^oi, 
tbe  depredation  of  property^  the  wide-*.pread  devaAtation  of  prvdocttve 
enterprise,  &e,,  &c.  liet  It  be  nnder^tood  that  New  England,  ttom 
ber  pointioa,  took  tnore  tb&n  ber  relative  abara  of  tbia  burden  ;  lot  it 
Alao  be  andenitood  that  abe  belieired  ftll  tbe»e  meeanrea  to  baVe  bad 
A  Hlninter  ongin ;  let  it^  funhermoro,  bo  held  in  ^iew^  Ibml  evente*  tbns 
^r,  had  rulfllled  ber  predictions  «a  to  the  deatroctive  teodencj  of  thii 
whole  policy;  and  (ben  we  may  be  prepared  to  ask  whether  she  bl4 
pot  m  rtgbt  to  eall  leather  Uer  Wige  Men,  a«  had  been  her  eastom  fnm 
tbe  fonndatfon  of  tbe  irvt  set  dements,  to  take  into  conaidumtion  tbe 
itAte  of  puhitc  atfairHf  and  roeomtnend  the  meaoe  of  avertiug  the  evild 
whidb  Impended  over  ber  f 
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aged  the  democratic  govemorB  of  several  States  to 
caU  out  the  local  militia  for  defense,  permitting  them 
to  have  their  own  officers  and  paying  the  exj>enses 
thus  incurred,  a  totally  different  sjrstem  was  adopted 
in  respect  to  the  federal  States  of  New  England.  Here 
the  general  government  insisted  upon  the  exclusive 
control  of  military  movements,  and  flatly  refused  pay- 
ing the  militia,  because  they  were  not  placed  under 
the  command  of  United  States  officers.  What  was 
then  to  be  done?  This  was  the  anxious  question  in 
city,  village,  and  hamlet,  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  The  people — ^the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple— were  agitated  with  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  of 
suffering,  of  anxiety.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  pro- 
ject was  suggested,  in  the  good  old  Puritan  county 
of  Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts,  which  resulted  in  the 
Hartford  Convention.  It  had  been  the  custom,  from 
time  immemorial — in  days  of  doubt  and  danger — for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pilgrim  land  to  call  together 
their  wise  men,  to  seek,  by  counsel  and  co-operation, 
the  path  of  duty  and  deliverance.  The  history  of 
New  England  tells  us  that,  on  almost  every  page. 
Had  they  not  a  right  to  do  so  now?  Was  it  not 
natural  for  them  to  take  this  course — to  follow  the 
example  of  their  fathers?  Is  it  fair,  is  it  just,  is  it 
reasonable,  to  seek  any  other  motive  than  this,  which 
lies  open  and  plain  upon  the  face  of  things,  with  noth- 
ing to  contradict  it  ? 

T  hove,  a  few  more  words  to  say  on  that  subject, 
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but  I  lay  them  aside  for  the  present,  that  I  may  com- 
plete my  chronological  memoranda  of  the  war.  This 
done,  I  will  give  yon  my  recollections  of  that  famous 
or  infamous  assembly. 

It  was  now  evident  to  the  whole  country  that  we 
had  changed  positions  with  the  enemy.  At  the 
outset,  the  war  was  aggressive  on  our  part:  we 
had  sought  to  invade  and  conquer  a  portion  of  his 
territory:  in  this  we  had  failed,  and  now  released 
fix)m  his  embarrassments,  he  was  threatening  us  on 
all  sides,  thus  calling  upon  us  for  defense.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Administration  now  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  Great 
Britain  had  made  an  offer  to  treat  for  peace,  and  our 
government  accepted  it,  appointing  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
J.  A.  Bayard,  as  Commissioners  for  that  object.  The 
instructions  at  first  given,  required  them  to  insist  upon 
a  withdrawal  of  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
right  of  search  and  impressment — the  only  substantial 
object  of  the  war.  After  the  news  of  the  prostration 
of  Napoleon,  other  instructions  were  given,  direct- 
ing that  even  this  should  not  be  insisted  upon.  The 
agents  of  the  two  governments  met  at  Ghent,  in  Bel- 
gium, in  August.  As  we  had  withdrawn  every  ma- 
terial obstruction,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  agreed 
upon  and  signed,  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814. 

The  news  of  this  event  did  not  reach  the  United 
States  until  the  11th  of  February,  1815 — a  space  of 
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forty-nine  days — for  then  steam  navigation  had  not 
brought  the  Old  and  New  World  within   ten  days' 
sail.     While  the  tidings  of  peace  were  thus  lagging 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  war  still  lowered  over  our 
country.    It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  enemy  med- 
itated a  blow  at  some  portion  of  the  Southern  States. 
At  length,  after  various  movements,  and  some  severe 
encounters  with  our  forces  under  General  Jackson, 
the  British  general,  Packenham,  advanced  against 
the  American  intrenchments,  four  miles  below  New 
Orleans,  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men.    Their 
design  evidently  was  to  capture  New  Orleans.     Be- 
hind their  breastworks  of  bales  of  cotton,  six  thou- 
sand Americans,  mostly  militia,  awaited  the  attack. 
It  came,   but  our  well-aimed  cannon   and    deadly 
rifles  mowed  down  the  enemy  like  a  scythe.     The 
plain  was  speedily  covered  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying.      General    Packenham   was  killed,    and    his 
successor,  Gibbs,  was  mortally  wounded.     The  Brit- 
ish troops — most  of  them  veterans,  and  conquerors 
in   many  a  bloody  field — were  panic-stricken,   and 
fled.    The  loss  on  their  side  was  seven  hundred  kill- 
ed and  one  thousand  wounded  :  the  loss  on  ours  was 
seven  killed  and  six  wounded  I     The  Saxon  had  met 
the  Saxon :  the  American  rifle  had  triumphed  ovei 
the  British  bayonet.     It  was  on  our  part  a  glorious 
victory ;    but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  in 
defense  of  our  territories — our  homes  and  firesides. 
The  moral  of  the  war  is  well  told  in  its  opening  and 
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closing  scenes :  in  attempting  conquest,  our  flag  was 
humbled  at  Detroit;  in  self-defense,  it  became  im- 
mortal  at  New  Orleans  I 

This  great  victory  on  the  part  of  General  Jackson 
— which  afterward  carried  him  into  the  presidential 
chair — took  place  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815 — 
fift;een  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  rumor  of  this  triumph  had  reached  Washington, 
and  began  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  coun- 
try; but  a  still  more  cheering  event  was  at  hand. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1815.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, that  the  tidings  circulated  through  the  city.  I 
have  told  you  that  I  was  there.  In  half  an  hour 
after  the  news  reached  the  wharf,  Broadway  was  one 
living  sea  of  shouting,  rejoicing  people.  "  Peace  1 
peace  I  peace  I"  was  the  deep,  harmonious,  universal 
anthem.  The  whole  spectacle  was  enlivened  by  a  sud- 
den inspiration.  Somebody  came  with  a  torch :  the 
bright  idea  passed  into  a  thousand  brains.  In  a  few 
minutes,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
were  marching  about  with  candles,  lamps,  torches — 
making  the  jubilant  street  appear  like  a  gay  and 
gorgeous  procession.  The  whole  night  Broadway 
sang  its  song  of  peace.  We  were  all  democrats, 
all  federalists  I  Old  enemies  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms :  every  house  was  in  a  revel :  every  heart  seemed 
melted  by  a  joy  which  banished  all  evil  thought 
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and  feeling.  Nobody  asked,  that  happy  night,  what 
were  the  terms  of  the  treaty :  we  had  got  peace — that 
was  enough  I  I  moved  about  for  hours  in  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  tide  of  people,  not  being  aware  that  I 
had  opened  my  lips.  The  next  morning  I  found  that 
I  was  hoarse  from  having  joined  in  the  exulting  cry 
of  peace,  peace  I 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  all  the  churches  sent  up 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  for  the  joyous  tidings.  I  set 
out  in  the  stage-coach  on  Monday  morning  for  Con- 
necticut. All  along  the  road,  the  people  saluted  us 
with  swinging  of  hats  and  cries  of  rejoicing.  At 
one  place,  in  rather  a  lonesome  part  of  the  road,  a 
schoolmaster  came  out  with  the  whole  school  at  his 
heels  to  ask  us  if  the  news  was  true.  We  told  him 
it  Wcis:  whereupon  he  tied  his  bandanna  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  a  broom,  swung  it  aloft,  and  the 
whole  school  hosannaed — "  Peace  !  peace  !"  At  all 
our  stopping-places,  the  people  were  gathered  to  re- 
joice in  the  good  tidings.  At  one  little  tavern,  I  look- 
ed into  a  room,  by  chance,  the  door  being  open,  and 
there  I  saw  the  good  wife,  with  a  chubby  boy  in  her 
lap — both  in  a  perfect  gale  of  merriment — ^the  child 
crying  out,  "  Peath !  peath  !"  Oh,  ye  makers  of  war, 
reflect  upon  this  heartfelt  verdict  of  the  people  in 
behalf  of  peace ! 

We  arrived  at  New  Haven  in  the  evening,  and  found 
it  illuminated  :  the  next  day  I  reached  Hartford,  and 
there  was  a  grand  illumination   there.     The  news 
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spread  over  the  country,  carrying  with  it  a  wave  of 
shouts  and  rejoicings.  Boston  became  clamorous 
with  pealing  bells ;  the  schools  had  a  jubilee ;  the 
blockaded  shipping,  rotting  at  the  dilapidated  wharves, 
got  out  their  dusty  buntings,  and  these — ragged  and 
forlorn — now  flapped  merrily  in  the  breeze.  At  night 
the  city  flamed  far  and  wide — from  Beacon-street 
down  the  bay,  telling  the  glorious  tale  even  unto 
Cape  Cod.  So  spread  the  news  over  the  country, 
everywhere  carrying  joy  to  every  heart — with,  per- 
haps, a  single  exception.  At  Washington,  the  authors 
of  the  war  peeped  into  the  dispatches,  and  found  that 
the  treaty  had  no  stipulations  against  Orders  in 
Council,  Paper  Blockades,  or  Impressments  I  All 
that  could  be  maintained  was,  that  we  had  made 
war,  charging  the  eneftiy  with  very  gross  enormities, 
and  we  had  made  peace,  saying  not  one  word  about 
them !  Madison  and  his  party  had  in  &ct  swal- 
lowed the  declaration  of  war  whole,  and  it  naturally 
caused  some  uneasy  qualms  in  the  regions  of  diges- 
tion. "Let  us,  however,"  said  they,  "put  a  good 
face  upon  it:  we  can  hide  our  shame  for  the  mo- 
ment in  the  smoke  of  Jackson's  victory ;  as  to  the 
rest,  why  we  can  brag  the  country  into  a  belief  that 
it  has  been  a  glorious  war  I"  Madison  set  the  exam- 
ple in  a  boasting  message,  and  his  party  organs  took 
up  the  tune,  and  have  played  it  bravely  till  the  pres- 
ent day. 

But  what  saith  history — not  partisan  history,  not 
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history  addressed  to  Buncombe,  Dot  history  written 
in  subservient  demagogism  to  national  vanity — ^but 
history,  speaking  the  truth  and  fearing  not?     What 
gaith  the  reoord  7*    Assuredly  this,  that  the  war  had 
its  origin  in  partisan  interests,  and  was  carried  on  in 
a  similar  spirit ;  that  it  was  the  war  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  not  of  the  nation,  and  so  &r  was  disastrous 
'and  disgraceful.  It  was  begun  without  preparation,  it 
was  carried  on  in  weakness ;  it  was  characterized  by 
failure,  it  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  which  left  us 
where  we  began — save  only  that  a  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  and  thirty  thousand  lives  had  been  expend- 


*  I  commend  to  the  reader  the  following  observationB  from  a  celm 
•nd  sober  writer : 

*'  An  inquiry  here  natorally  eoggesti  itself— m,  after  the  revocation 
of  the  British  Orders  in  Conncil,  Impreeament  waa  the  only  grievauoe 
to  be  rcdrcMHod  by  war ;  and  as  that  question  waa  subsequently  waived 
by  our  government  in  the  negotiation,  what  was  gained  by  the  war  t  It 
has  been  considered  aa  no  small  point  gained,  that  ample  evidence  has 
been  given  to  Oreat  Britain  of  our  capacity  suooessfhlly  to  resist  her 
power,  enpecially  upon  the  ocean,  wliere  she  had  long  dumed  a  vast 
superiority ;  and  that  a  guarantee  hod  thus  been  furnished  agrainst  fu- 
ture aggrension.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  the  result  could  have 
been  known,  or  if  the  unbuued  oounseU  of  our  older  ttateemen  had  pr0~ 
vaiUdy  whether  war  would  have  been  declared.  Jefereon^  MddUan^  Oal- 
latin^  Macon,  and  other$j  were  ofapacijie  diepoeition,  T%€  leading  fn«» 
of  the  adminietraiion  were  known  to  have  given  a  reluctant  eaneiion  to 
the  war  project ;  but  they  found  themeelvee  under  a  kind  of  neoeuUy  t^ 
yidd  to  the  impuleive  young  politiciane— Calhoun,  day,  and  a  »u9nber 
of  othere — who^  it  tcan  gu»pectedy  were  ttrivin(^  to  turn  the  popular  preju- 
dicee  against  Oreat  Britain  to  their  own  political  advantage.  Whether 
the  nation  has  ever  obtained  an  equivalent  for  the  thirty  thousand  liveH, 
and  the  luin<lred  millions  of  money  expended  ;  for  the  low  of  prop- 
erty and  of  several  years  of  prosperous  commerce  ;  for  the  depravation  of 
the  public  morals,  and  the  train  of  other  evils  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  war,  is  a  question  which  at  least  admits  of  a  reasonable  doubt.'* — 
Young'e  Amencan  Stateeman, 
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ed  in  tbe  itiglorioua  struggle.  All  the  lighta  of  tiis 
period  belong  to  the  people  or  to  the  oppoaitioQ^all 
the  shadows  to  the  war-makers.  Htill^s  surrender, 
Dearborn's  blandera,  Wilkioson's  abortions,  were  the 
work  of  the  Administratioiij  attempting  the  conquest 
of  Canada :  the  desecration  of  Washington  is  whollj 
chargeable  to  the  personal  weakness  and  pneillanini' 
ity  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet  The  glory  of 
the  navy  belongs  to  the  federalists,  who  were  its  &- 
thers — the  democrats  being  its  open  and  avowed 
enemi^  and  opposem :  the  victories  of  Plattsburg, 
Baltimore^  and  New  Orleans,  belong  not  to  the  spirit 
of  Madison  J  who  would  conquer  Canada,  but  to  that 
spirit  which  is  indigenous  to  the  country,  to  the  people 
-tlemocrata  and  federalists — everywhere — ^who  will 
fight  and  conquer  in  defense  of  our  soil,  even  though 
the  war  be  brought  upon  us  by  a  feeble  and  unpatri- 
otic government 

Let  us  be  frank^  and  confess  the  truth :  the  war,  in 
the  aspects  in  which  history  thus  presents  it^  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  authors  of  it :  it  was,  in  many  respects, 
disaatrouB  to  the  country  ;  and  yet  it  has  left  us  some 
wholesome  lessons.  It  has  shown  the  danger  and 
folly  of  plunging  a  great  country  into  a  national  con- 
flict^  for  narrow  and  selfish  purposes^  because — under 
such  circumstances — the  people  will  be  divided,  and 
it  will  be  a  partisan  and  not  a  patriotic  war ;  it  has 
put  on  record  another  instance  in  which  war  has  been 
declared  in  boasting,  u.  d  ended  precisely  where  it  be- 
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gan,  after  years  of  iHoleaoe,  aorrow^  and  bloodshe 
it  h^  efaown  our  weakness  io  a  war  of  oonqiiest,  smd 
our  strength  in  a  war  of  defease ;  it  has  showii  us 
tliat  the  sea  is  the  true  theater  upon  which  we  shoti 
ever  be  prepared  to  attack  and  repel  every  Earopi?i 
enemy.  It  has  shown  ua  that  without  preparation, 
and  with  divided  counsels^  we  are  weak,  but  that  widi 
union  of  heart  and  proper  precautions^  we  need  nol 
fear  any  oombination  the  world  cun  bring  a^nst 
us.  It  has  shown,  also— in  connection  with  suhee* 
quent  events — the  superiority  of  peaoe  to  war,  even 
in  obtaining  the  ends  of  juatieej  for  let  it  be  remem- 
beredj  that  Daniel  Webster  extorted  from  Great  Brit- 
ain by  the  force  of  argument,  that  which  the  sword 
could  not  achieve*  His  letter  to  Lord  Aahburron* 
silenced,  and  doubtless  forever,  the  British  preten- 
sions to  the  "  right  of  gearch"— thus  demonstjming 
the  superiority  of  an  old  federal  quUl,  to  all  the  gun- 
powder that  mere  Madison  democracy  could  com- 
mand I     The  pen  is  master  of  the  swori 

And  now,  my  dear  C , . . .,  I  ask  you  in  all  sejrious- 


*  ThU  reiiivrk^blo  1«tt«i^-dAted  W&AUitigtoii^  Anirn^t  %  l&ii^wift 
b«  found  in  Mr.  WeWtor^a  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  918,  Mr.  Everett  iAf 
ill  hh  memoir  of  Mr-  Webtter,  ^*  The  replj  of  Lord  Ashbartoii  m^M 
ha  eonfliderod  ia  ftoqaiMoenoA  on  the  pnrt  of  bis  j^vemment  ;**  tlmt  la 
fteqsje^cetice  m  tbe  Amoricaa  doctrine  ot  maritime  rightA— th«|  the  1i^ 
of  ■  oountry  rendoFB  tbe  dfrcMs  of  ite  flhip«  idviolAble  igaii^Bt  wm%  i 
ac«reh.  Tho  London  Tlmea,  filwid^rd^  Ac.  ibont  thip  period,  < 
Ibii  0|iLriio*i  thml  tk%U  eubjc^el  wns  tualiy  pat  to  t^n  bj  Mr.  Webst« 
letter.  H  ts  tiadcimti>od  ihiit  l^rd  Aberdeen  said  to  Mr.  Eirentci,  ) 
Itj*  iLi^tuiteiU  vAff  tin  Ml  0W  arable :  it  ht»  been  etfbciiv«lj  aitiirerttd,  bon^ 
#vftr,  by  quielljf  j biding  to  iia  do«triiie»» 
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nes3 — ia  it  not  time  for  that  arrogance  to  cease — which 
claims  for  democracj  all  the  patriotism,  all  the  sue 
cess,  all  the  glory  of  the  war  of  181 2^  and  charge  upon 
fpideralism  a  uaiform  course  of  secret  or  open  treason^ 
with  the  responsibilitj  of  all.  the  failures,  disasters, 
and  disgraces  which  attended  the  conflict? 

Let  me  observe,  by  the  way,  that  I  do  not  condemn 
the  feeUngs  of  the  great  body  of  the  democTats^  in 
their  support  of  the  war-  Believing  it  to  be  just  and 
proper,  their  ardor^  their  patriotism,  their  perseve- 
rance in  the  maintenance  of  the  struggle,  were  hon- 
orable to  them,  I  do  full  homage  to  their  spirit,  to 
their  patriotism*  I  can  overlook  that  partisan  bigotry 
which  burned  in  their  bosoms  at  the  time,  and  even 
embittered  the  intercourse  of  society.  It  was  natural 
for  them  to  feel  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  those  who 
— ^holdiiig  opposite  opinions — pursued  an  opposite 
course,  in  so  serious  a  question  as  that  of  war  with  a 
foreign  enemy.  Nor  was ^  their  example,  in  this  re- 
spect, very  different  from  that  of  the  federalists,  Both 
parties  were  wrought  into  a  kind  of  frenzy  by  the 
irritation  of  mutual  opposition  and  mutual  hostility. 

While  doing  this  justice  to  the  democracy,  I  claim 
the  same  candor  for  the  federalists.  They  acted  ac- 
cording to  their  convictions,  as  I  have  before  said, 
and  this  was  not  only  their  right  but  their  duty.  The 
doctrine  of  the  war  parfcisana,  holding  legal,  constitu- 
tional opposition  to  an  administration  which  has  de- 
clared war,  to  be  treason,   is  alike  dangerous  and 
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despotic  A  war  may  be  declared  merelj  to  aerve  a 
party:  the  admjpistratian  may  be  baae,  incompetent 
treacherous ;  yet,  if  thia  docirioe  be  true^  the  people 
— having  lost  the  greatest  of  all  righta— t  W  right  to 
think,  speak,  and  act,  according  to  their  coDvidiotta 
— are  bound  to  give  a  bllDd  and  skvish  support  to 
those  who»  either  by  incompetence  or  corruptioo,  are 
leading  the  country  to  ruin. 

Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  principles  of 

New  England — the  federalists  of  New  Eoglaud as 

stated  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  a  few  dayt 
after  the  declamrion  of  war : 


^*  With  respect  to  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  mFdred, 
coarse  which  our  prmciplee  require  ns  to   parsoe  can   not 
douhifuL    It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  euch  we  ars 
bound  to  regard  it.     Reftistanoe  and  iosarreetion  form  do  part 
of  our  creed.    The  di&ciples  of  Washington  ai^  ndther  tyranto 
in  power,  nor  rebeb  mt$.    If  we  are  taxed  to  cany  on  thia  war,  I 
we  shall  disregurd  certain  dl?tiDgnished  eiamp!ea,*'and  abaH  p&fA 


•  Thi*  was  nn  allciAioti  to  the  Wliiflky  RubdljoQ  In  W^tem  Bm 
sytvmiii^  in  1704,  whicli  Albert  G ol latin  ^  one  of  MAdifioii^H  «ib 
and  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  wsr— lind  dene  niuoh  lo  «tlmnl^t^  ] 
The  inhabitanti  nf  that  qaarter  were  chiefly  foreigner.  Th«  law] 
which  offended  tbem  woa  pneBcd  bj  Confess  in  lt$l.  And  liud  a 
en  dlftt01«d  fipirita— on«  of  ibelr  ohief  prodncto  at  that  time.  A  ^  _ 
wierablo  nrmj  wm  isaembted  by  Ihe  mjileoiitiitit*,  aud  the  lJiiit«i1 
itatea  revenue  offleera  were  reaifit^d^  whipped,  iMned  and  lbalJi«n4^  J 
The  imurrootioii  tm  flnallj  pot  down  by  a  prt^lmnation  iatHed  by  tJi«  | 
Pnsaident  (Waahingten),  And  ihii  marakiog  toward  the  soeno  of  a«ttQa 
efareepeetable  bqdy  of  mihtJa,  no'!«f  Gov.  Lee,  of  Maryland, 

Thia  resifttanee,  howe\*er,  waa  in  *gme  degree  pardoimble,  oonaid«fw 
ing  tho  ^Doral  iterance  and  diAfaotfir  of  Ibofte  coneemed  in  it,  aiAtl 
©on«td*rijig,  alio,  that  the  general  gererttment  had  jiuC  g&tn  iato  0^ 
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If  our  pereonal  semoes  are  required,  we  shall  yield  them  to  the 
precise  extent  of  oar  constitntional  liability.  At  the  same  time 
the  world  may  be  assured  that  we  know  our  rights  and  shall 
exercise  them.  We  shall  express  oar  opinions  on  this  as  on 
every  measure  of  government,  I  trust  without  passion,  I  am  cer- 
tain without  fear.  We  have  yet  to  hear  that  the  extravagant 
progress  of  pernicious  measures  abrogates  the  duty  of  opposition, 
or  that  the  interest  of  our  native  land  is  to  be  abandoned  by  us 
in  the  hour  of  the  thickest  danger  and  most  necessity.  By  the 
exercise  of  our  constitutional  right  of  suffrage — ^by  the  peaceful 
remedy  of  election — we  shall  seek  to  restore  wisdom  to  our  coun- 
cils, and  peace  to  our  country."* 

That  was  the  federal  doctrine,  and  that  the  federal 
practice.    Now  I  put  it  to  your  conscience — is  not 

eraUon,  and  oalled  for  nnmooastomed  saorifioes  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  when,  in  the  an- 
tamn  of  1882,  she  made  a  general  movement  to  resiat  the  tariff  laws  of 
Gongreaa,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  nnoonstitational.  This  course  had 
been  recommended  by  a  convention  and  various  public  meetings,  and 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  meeting  soon  after,  sanctioned  these  views. 
The  tariff  acts  were  declared  null  and  void,  and  in  order  to  resist  their 
execution,  active  measures  were  adopted  to  arm  the  citizens.  The  city 
of  Charleston  became  at  onoe  a  great  military  depot,  and  the  whole  State 
was  bristling  with  bayonets.  Col.  Hayne,  who,  a  short  time  before,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  had  arraigned  the  members  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  as  traitors,  now  became  governor  of  the  State,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  directing  this  formidable  treason.  Mr.  Calhoun 
resigned  the  vice-presidency,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  there  vindicating  the  conduct  of  his  State.  This  fearful 
blow,  aimed  directly  at  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  averted  by 
what  is  called  the  Compromise  of  Mr.  Clay — which,  in  point  of  fact,  oon- 
Bisted  in  fbrcing  the  general  government  to  yield  to  a  menaoe  of  rebel- 
lion. The  movement  was  so  far  suooessful,  that  it  cherished  the  seeds 
of  Nullification,  which  had  been  widely  sown  by  Jefferson  and  his  as- 
sociates in  the  Southern  States ;  and  at  the  present  day,  its  dootrinas 
may  be  considered  as  held  by  a  mi^'ority  of  the  democratic  party  there. 
Compare  all  this  with  the  conduct  of  New  En^^d  fMeralism  I 

*  See  the  New  York  Evening  Poet  for  July  21, 1812— where  this  ia 
held  to  be  sound  foderal  doctrine. 
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this  more  manly,  more  American,  more  in  the  spirit 

of  true  liberty,  than  the  slavish  doctrine  which  holds 
every  man  to  be  a  traitor  who  does  not  support  the 
administration — good  or  bad,  wise  or  unwise — even 
against  his  honest  convictions?* 

If,  then,  the  people  of  New  England  had  a  right  to 
follow  their  convictions, what  was  their  actual  conduct? 
Look  closely  into  the  history  of  the  times — ^peruse  the 
acts  of  legislatures,  the  doings  of  authorized  public 
assemblies — and  you  will  find  a  uniform,  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  the  country,  and  the  laws. 
The  federalists  of  New  England  did  not — ^like  Albert 
Gallatin  and  other  democrats,  afterward  supporters  of 
the  war,  and  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  opposition 
is  treason — rise  in  rebellion,  and  seek  to  overthrow  the 
government.  They  did  not — like  Calhoun,  another 
democrat,  and  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  war,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  promoters  of  this  gag-law  of  con- 
science— array  the  States  in  arms,  and  cry  out  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  !  They  did  not — as  is  now 
the  fashion,  even  with  certain  democrats  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  party — claim  that  the  Union  shall  be 

*  If  we  admit  this  doctrine,  that  oppoeition  to  an  admiDiAtratioa  in 
time  of  war  is  treason,  then  Chatham,  wlio  advocated  the  cause  of 
America  in  the  British  ParUament,  during  the  RcvoIutioH,  was  a  trai- 
tor ;  Lamartine,  Cavaignac,  and  Victor  Hugo,  who  opposed  LoaiA  Napo- 
leon's war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Roman  Republic,  were  traitors ; 
all  the  friends  of  liberty,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  oppo€«d 
the  wars  of  tlieir  respective  governments  for  the  perpetuation  of  tyran- 
ny, are  to  be  inscribed  in  the  list  of  traitors.  Certainly  democracy  errs  in 
employing  despotism  and  injustice,  under  the  pretense  of  propa^tin^ 
liberty.     There  ia  no  surer  way  to  make  liberty  itself  feared  and  hate<l 
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torn  asunder,  whenever  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  altogether  please  them.  No :  their 
standard  of  duty  was  higher  than  that — resistance  and 
insurrection  formed  no  part  of  their  creed  or  their 
conduct :  they  were  taxed,  and  they  paid ;  their  per- 
sonal services  were  required,  and  they  rendered  them 
to  the  extent  of  their  constitutional  liability ;  they 
defended  the  country,  and  even  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  general  government  was 
powerless  to  protect  them ;  they  stood  by  the  Con- 
stitution, as  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be  violated,  even 
under  the  extremest  oppression  of  what  they  deemed 
an  unwise  and  unpatriotic  government  I 

Who,  then,  has  a  right  to  accuse  them  of  treason  ? 
Not  the  Nullifier,  nor  the  Disunionist,  nor  the  Seces- 
sionist—  all  clamorous  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Union,  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  government 
is  not  properly  administered ;  surely  no  member  of  a 
party,  which  holds  in  its  bosom,  and  cherishes  as  in 
full  fellowship,  individuals  who  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  bearing  these  names,  and  for  asserting 
and  propagating  these  doctrines  I  Strange  is  it — 
passing  strange — ^that  from  the  beginning — in  peace 
or  war — New  England  Federalism  should  have  fur- 
nished a  steady  example  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that — springing  from  her  bosom,  and  ex- 
pressive of  her  spirit — she  should  have  given  to  this 
country  the  acknowledged  Champion  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union ;  that  at  the  same  time,  South- 
22* 
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em  Democracy  should  have  been  the  breeder  of  8 
cession  and  disunion ;  that  it  should  have  fiimishc 
to  the  country  the  Arch  Nullifier  himself;  and  y< 
that  this  same  Democracy  presumes  to  point  its  finge 
at  New  England,  and  cry — "  Treasarij  treason  to  th 
Union  /"  Certainly  a  democrat  may  steal  a  horse 
but  a  federalist  may  not  look  over  a  hedge  I 

Let  us,  my  dear  G ,  be  just — -just  in  the  sighi 

of  God  and  man ;  let  us  render  homage  to  the  patii 
otism  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — democrats  and  federalists — during  the  war  ol 
1812-14.  We  may  sincerely  admire  that  cheerful, 
gallant,  devoted  spirit,  which  sustained  the  struggle 
without  inquiring  as  to  its  justice  or  its  prudence ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  equally  to  respect 
that  calmness  and  equanimity  with  which  a  people, 
deeply  conscious  of  injury  and  injustice,  observed 
the  laws,  and,  within  their  limits,  defied  alike  the 
aggressions  of  a  partisan  government  and  a  foreign 
enemy.  Doing  this  justice  to  the  people,  on  both 
sides  and  of  both  parties,  let  history  hold  to  a  stem 
reckoning  the  selfishness  of  those  men  who  declared 
or  promoted  the  war,  merely  or  mainly  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  party ' 
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NOTE  I, 

Toum  of  EkigefiM. 

Tnu  town  liee  about  mij  mQea  oortheftst  of  Kcw  Tork«  uid  fortj 
northwest  of  New  Haven.  There  u,  ai  I  hare  eW where  itat«ii  in 
the  Library  of  the  Atheneutn  at  Hartford,  Coiio,»»  maouflcript  work, 
entfUeil ''  A  Statiitical  Aeoount  of  Hidgedeldp  in  the  conntj  of  Fair 
Beld,  drawn  np  by  Rer.  Samuel  Goodrieh,  from  talantes  fumiahed 
by  a  number  of  bu  pariah iODer%  a.  d.  ISOO."  From  thu  ai^ootuit  f 
givu  the  ful Lowing  ^xtra^ta ; 

**  Bidg^Aeld  waa  located  to  tweoty-nine  of  the  Inhabitanta  of  the 
towtiA  of  fiiUford  and  KorwiGh,  bj  the  Gflneral  AaaembLj  of  the  State 
of  CocnecticDt,  on  the  13th  of  Maj,  1708.  Various  patents  were  granu 
edf  and  the  »aU  rigbii  of  these  were  purchoeed  of  the  Judlana  at  diffei^ 
ent  dtneii.  The  flrat  wob  made  of  Oaieonn^^  tbe  saahem^  and  olherSf  the 
condition  being  one  hundred  poonds.  The  boundanen  of  the  town, 
ixed  about  the  year  I7a&,  left  it  of  an  oblong  nhape,  abont  fifteen  milee 
long  and  three  to  ilre  milea  vide ;  including  the  two  pArtabee  of  Eidge* 
bury  and  Edgefield  proper* 

*^  There  \&  the  appearanoQ  of  ieveral  Indian  graves  at  a  place  called 
l^orron'ti  Eidge ;  and  one  elevation  retaijie  ita  fudian  name  of  Arproon* 
—high  or  lofty.  Sevemi  pond^  otao  r«tain  their  Indian  deaignationf^  li 
UmpewaugD,  MiimmemuBqQah,  Nisopach^  d^.  There  ifl  hut  ono  liidlan 
nian  in  the  towo.  One  died  here  tvro  jear«  «gO|  aged  about  dfl.  in 
lT9d,  there  were  ten  ootninon  schools  and  four  hundred  ttndlltiny-three 
seholara.  There  sre  three  foreifnere — all  paupera:  Jsggeri  an  Eni^liah* 
man,  ninety-fire  yeara  old,  who  served  under  the  Dnke  of  Citinb#rland 
In  tbe  battk  of  Cullod^n,  1740,  and  Was  in  Flanders,  In  thh  mma  regi- 
ment, provjon*  to  this  baitle* 

"  The  gsnentl  fonn  of  the  land  is  In  gently  ew^ling  ridges,  eitend- 
Ing  from  north  to  south.  Higli  Hidf  e^  in  the  central  part,  calkd  Cait- 
ditf*  hy  tlif«  liiiliiinii|  U  very  elevniod  ;  frotti  rhis  the  mountainit  wett  of 
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the  Hudson,  and  West  Rook,  near  New  Haven— a  vi«w  eighty  miles  ii 
diameter — are  to  be  aeen  in  fair  weather;  Lonf^  Island  Soand  alsc 
from  fifty  to  bixty  miles,  is  visible.  Tlie  waters  flowing  from  this  hill 
flow  some  southeasterly  into  the  Soand,  and  some  sonthwe^terly  int 
the  Hudson,  by  the  rivers  Titiens  and  Croton.  The  Utter,  in  fmct,  h« 
its  source  here. 

'*  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  though  many  parts  are  stony  ;  the  di 
mate,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  plaoe,  is  somewbst  severe,  bnt  ii 
is  salubrious.  Formerly  there  were  bear,  deer,  and  wolves,  bat  these 
have  disappeared.  Racoons,  various  kinds  of  squirrels,  rabbits,  Ac., 
are  plentiful,  as  also  quails,  partridges,  Ao,  The  flocks  of  wild-pigeons, 
formerly  very  abundant,  now  make  their  migrations  more  to  the  west 
than  formerly."  ^ 

Partly  from  this  document,  and  p«rtlj  from  notes  famished  me  bj 
Mr.  A.  Reaseqoie,  of  Ridgefield,  I  take  the  following  memoranda : 

Ministen  of  the  Fint  Otmgregational  Cfhureh  in  Ridgefield. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hawley,  ef  Northampton,  the  first  minister,  and  one 
of  the  first  settlenv  installed  in  1714,  and  died  1739. 
Rev.  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  installed  1740,  died  1778. 
Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich,  ordained  1786,  dismissed  1811. 
Key.  S.  M.  Phelps,  "         1817,         "  1829. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Silleck,  "         1831,         "  1887. 

Rev.  Joseph  Fuller,  -         1888,         "  1842. 

Rev.  James  A.  Hawley,         "        ,         "         , 

Rev.  Clinton  Clark,  •*        ^  the  present  pastor 

Same  of  the  Inhokbitante  of  Rid^efield^  noticed  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Inoersoll  was  a  native  of  Milford,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  17S6,  and  died  1778,  while  in  the  ministry  at  Ridge- 
field. He  joined  the  colonial  troops  as  chaplain,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
in  1768 ;  he  was  much  respected  iu  the  army,  and  exerted  an  ex- 
cellent influence  on  the  soldiers.  He  left  behind  him  a  name  hon- 
ored for  purity,  learning,  eloquence,  and  devotion  to  his  duty,  in  the 
village  where  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent.  From  an  elec- 
tion sermon,  which  I  find  in  the  Library  of  the  Hartford  Atheneum, 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  master  of  a  very  felicitous  style  of 
writing.* 


•  The  followlnjc  letter,  addressed  to  hU  broiler,  n<»te<l  In  the  history  of  Connecti- 
cut Tor  accepiiiti(  iht)  office  of  >  tump-master  under  the  ot»no\iuus  •t|itu(>-a(  I  of  1764. 
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Rev.  Jonathan  Ingeraoll  died  Oct  2,  1778,  in  the  66th  year  of  hit 
age.  Dorcas  Moe^  his  wife,  died  Sept  29, 1811,  in  the  86th  year  of 
her  age.     They  had  ten  children,  as  follows : 

Sarah,  bom  Oct  28,  1741 — married Lee. 

Dorcas,  born  Oct  16,  1748 — married Andrews. 

Jonathan,  bom  April  16,  1747 — married  Miss  Isaacib 

Mary,  bom  Dec  20, 1748 — ^roarried Hooker. 

Abigail,  bom  May  7,  1761 — ^married  C!oL  D.  Olmstead. 

Joseph,  bom  Aug.  11,  1768— deaf  and  dumb— not  married. 

Hannah,  bom  April  9,  1766 — married Raymond. 

Esther,  bora  Aug.  .10,  1760 — ^married  Lieut  Olmstead. 

Moss,    bom  June  9,  1768— deaf  and  dumb— married  Miss  Smith. 

Anne,  bom  April  6, 1766 — married  Gen.  Joshua  King,  died  1888. 

GK!f.  JosHTA  Knro  was  bora  at  Braintree,  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  24tii  of  November,  1768.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  mere  boy,  at  the  conmiencement  of  hostilities  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.     On  the  formation  of  Sheldon's 


and  ftimlBhed  to  me  by  Hon.  B.  L  Ingenoll,  of  New  HsTtn,  will  be  read  wtth 
iDterMt: 

**  BxDaBVxsLD,  Jane  9Ui,  a.  n.  176& 

**D>Aa  Bsonun:— Toon  from  Hartford,  the  lat  instant^  earns  safe  to  band  bjr 
Mr.  Olmstead,  for  wbicb  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  jron.  I  remarked  in  particular 
yoor  obaerring  something  of  beavineea  in  my  ooontenance  at  partlDg  with  yon  sft 
New  Haven— npoD  which  I  would  obeerre  that  this  bidding  farewell  is  a  dUfieoIi 
thing,  and  tends  greatly  to  move  the  passions.  This  sin  being  a  natural  Inflrmitj, 
yoo  will  easily  overlook.  Blessed  be  Ood,  I  am  neither  disheartened  nor  elevated, 
but  enjoy  a  good  temper  of  mind,  and  can,  I  Uiink,  pat  my  life  In  tlie  bands  of  Ood 
and  go  forth  freely  and  cheerfolly,  in  so  important  thoogh  dangerous  an  enterprise. 
1  have  this  day  received  a  line  ih>m  GoL  Wooster,  by  wlxich  I  am  informed  that  I 
most  be  at  Norwalk  to-morrow,  in  order  to  embark  for  Albany.  I  am  ready,  and 
rejoice  at  the  news.  He  also  informs  me  that  yon  are  appointed  agent,  and  have 
accepted,  at  which  I  greatly  rejoice,  and  hope  yoor  courage  will  hold  out,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  be  made  a  blessing  to  your  country  and  government  in  this  im- ' 
portent  undertaking.  The  office  is  very  honorable,  and  I  hope  will  be  profitable  to 
you  and  the  government  By  no  means  refrise,  but  look  upon  it  as  a  favor  of 
Providence.  To  love  God  with  all  our  heart  and  our  neighbor  as  onraelvea,  is  the 
great  gospel  cooimand.  And  to  be  impressed  in  sndi  an  important  aflbir,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fovor  ftt>m  Heaven;  for  the  voice  of  the  people  (to  Judge  ration- 
ally) is  tlie  voice  of  Ood,  when  they  look  to  him  for  his  influence  and  direction. 

**  Your  flunily  need  you  and  desire  you,  and  so  does  mine  me;  bat  private  mat- 
ters must  submit  to  the  public  good.  Sister,  I  hope,  will  quietly  acquiesce  from 
a  view  of  your  usefulness,  thoogh  it  be  a  piece  of  great  self-deoiaL  I  could  wish 
you  had  had  the  small-pox— a  terror  to  the  world ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to 
go  to  I>(H:tor  Muns«>n,  un  Long  IsUrnl.  and  inocu'ate — and  was  I  not  going  abroad 


ne 


And  m,  mf  hft^thm^ 
Wli«t]i«ri*«  AM  wck 


r^inseat  of  dirAgcoot,  ht  wm  mmde  m  m>meU  and  ali«nfard  •  ] 
letiAn^  in  which  capiK!itj  Im  «M>ntinu«d  litiring  tii«  war,  t^cri 
tJUfUDf  the  ck«ra<!ter  of  «  hrare  offioer.  Being  atAtioDed  no 
litl«t  of  Conneeticut  ami  Wesi«he«t«r  eotiTity^t  Kew  York,  hm  1 
nCtftelied  to  this  |>nrt  vf  tbe  coantr^,  ami  Hfter  ibe  p^aee  ^f  1781^  1 
»«ttl«d  ill  HidgetielJ^  in  the  meteftniilt  bQ&in<«i^  C9aiiti«iieia^1 
oomjiAiiy  witli  Lieut  Jftmev  Dole  &i  tbe  iune  m^mc«iit,  aad  «ft«i^ 
WArd  inuTying  the  Youikgett  duofhtor  of  the  tat«  Rer,  Joealhaa 
Ingersoll,  April  Iftli,  1784.  H«  wju  Mverml  yeum  &  member  ^  Ui« 
AiAetiibly,  And  w&i  a  tnemb«r  of  ihe  OoiiT«Dtioii  id  1819,  wU^ 
trmm^  the  SUIe  Cotifltilutli)tt.     H«  died  Augiul  19^  18319.* 

»  I  ini,  1  voutd  f«  ^d  b«  wlU»  ytfiL    WUh  tMpMt  10  ew 

fivQt  1  nflpept  Uie<n  wdl.  iwd  wcmid  flTi  Uia  •uba  to  joo. 
fa  la  lfa«  fur  GirG«d— bo  tme  to  jodf  tnuft,  Kod  IkftwelL 
ethv  la  tite  Kfe  or  uot,  let  ni  kbor  tn  Hint  tD  f torj, 

**  t  rttiuiUs  ruOT  y^citioaite  hroib^rT 

^JOHATUAN  maEHSOLI. 
•*  P.  8.-*W#  Atm  ail  well    S»hd  **tir  eqmjiUmvnt^  pcrtlctdaTlj  oqr  lor«  to 
ftii4  t*n  her  to  live  to  the  fr*r  af  0*^1 , 

*  TIm  fbltonlif  ixMtJon  of  a  letter,  wrllun  ia  ft  Mead  bf  Geti.  Kimgt,  4ii«4  J« 
llih,  ISIT,  In  wblt^  bo  Fpc«k£  of  th*  u[»tar«  ^f  Andt^  will  be  fbimd  1tit«-a 

"  £  wu  the  AT«t  and  onlf  trfflwr  wlio  biui  chargft  of  littn  wbilf  t  kl  Uie 
qoartam  ef  tlie  «eeqfli4  reglincBl  li^i  drBfnoJifi,  wh\th  wu  tli«>ii  ■!  Ea^,  QUVflxl 
B«ftlh  Sideni,  WeetebeMer  eonut^,  N^  T^    H0  iri#  broui^bt  up  by  an  viljtfum  Mi| 

Iburmen  b«l«n«lnf  t(»  tb#  OoUfK^t^tleut  millltM^  n  h ^  ^      ^ ^n«l  of  l 

ealniiol  JmntvoD.     Hv  w  vu  thv  IItim  tti  a  pbur  >  m^  «ll4^iilt«d  I 

Of  Johb   Aadertoo;  he  looked  ■om^vbftt  like  1  r  i!<'iiiAii;  IkU 

dulbei  wtm  naakeeo,  fiitli  bandMxmo  wfaltyD-trtp  bootB;  In  [mrt  bU  clifM  wm 
tnllllarf,  blsenl  porple,  with  gold  Isei^  irom  winewhit  thf^ilba^;  ii«  ^trntn  « 
itnall-brlramed,  tiFUlsbt^d  bvaT^r  9it  ble  bead;  bis  werv  li^h  Inrntr  In  t  i|iien«  nttb  i 
leaf  blactc  hund.  10 1!  bfe  clotlieH  were  eomeirhatduitjr.  In  llili  surb  I  i<Mak  cli&r^ 
of  btm  to  br«akfa»t.  My  bhrh^T  come  Iti  to  diwe  tue,  After  wlikb  I  rv^nescc*!  Im^ 
to  undergo  tbe  MDie  O|i*ritfoii,  wlilcb  be  dUl.  Wlieii  Id?  rjblwm  mu  laken  rrmsl 
1»ti  hiilr,  I  obvsrvtfd  a  lyi  o|  powdt^^r;  ibl*  trti-cuixiitance^  irlUi  otiikeff  that  * 
ladaoed  me  tm  bellere  I  had  no  ordliLBrr  per«on  la  ebarga  He  reM]a««t«a  p«rmU 
witm  te  take  to  the  bed  vblln  ht«  slitrtYnd  tmAlt-dolh^  ooald  be  wtahod ;  1 1 
him  it  wm  nPitAltm,  for  »  cbai»|te  wai  tt  hf-  i#rTiee»  wliicb  be  a««pie*d  W#  wrf« 
*1o««i  pent  up  fn  e  bedrwoi,  wllii  m  teotliifi^  it  tlii*  d*Mr  md  irlfldow  .  there  ira*  a 
•p*el<Mii  fifd  before  tin*  iJoor,  wlildi  be  dpitred  he  might  be  jwrantttwl  to  n^lk  in 
wlLh  m».  I  acvofdlniElj  dff|Ki«ed  vf  mj  ^ard  tti  suth  mannef  at  to  f*rtfvt*i]t  vi 
f«f*p^  and  while  WKlklag  ti^pjtlieT  he  observed  thtt  he  mwt  mtk«  ^  tmtBdmial  e| 
Aomeboflf .  idd  be  knew  jiot  a  more  proper  jft*mm  than  mjHlt  h  1  hftfl  6n«ia4  t» 
beft-knd  A  ftruiffT  Id  dEiti-ii^  Alter  eettlttig  the  palpt  betwmi  ofirtttlTM^  h.  |o|,| 
iUfi  who  he  was,  and  fhrt  inii  ji  pthnrt  eeeeant  of  blmaelf  ttom  tjie  Uitit  be  Wtt 
Ukea  at  ^l.  Sahm,  In  IH^  to  thit  iim^  Be  i«^Deite4  pen  and  tiik«  «|}d  wrdtm 
^mTT>*4lw*9\f  tf^  n^n.  WniUJftfb>a,  d*^T«Hii|r  «Fbn  liit  ww«      Afwfil  mf^nlf|»i  y». 


A  PPEHDrX NOTEB, 
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0«nerAl  King'i  children  were  a*  Tollowv : 

CAUtflrtoe;  m&iTi«d  to  WilUain  Haw  ley,  of  RidgvfieicL 

Frfti]<;«s^  EDArried  lo  Ear.  Wm.  Iteiil,  B.D^  «f  PbiladflpluA ;  died 
October,  183iJ. 

8opbiii,  iiLArried  to  WlUkm  McHorg;  of  Alb&tiy ;  Sed  M*FCh,  1SS8. 

John  Francis^  not  married;  died  isaB.     Onee istale  Senator* 

CJiArloi  GUrk,  do!  marrii^d  ;  died  Jilq^    1854- 

Byfii»  R,  maj-ried  to  Miw  Larerty,  of  New  York,  «nd  seMled  at 
AJbany. 

Jo»biia  Ingvrsoli  cot  married.  Diic«  BUile  Btfumtor;  reiidea 
in  the  fomily  tDauAioti  at  Rldg«;fiel4 

Aim«  Muria,  murried  to  Kliftba  W.  Skinaer,  of  Albany* 

Maty  Add  ;  di«d  Hovemb^,  18^8. 

Qrae«. 

I>KAix>w  EtuwA  Hawlet  w&a  bora  Mar(«k  14, 1769,  He  waa  tb« 
80D  of  TboDiaa  Hawley.  Jr.,  aud  j^rnnd&an  of  the  Ber.  Thomafl  Bav- 
iey,  firat  paator  in  tlmt  place,  and  one  of  thij^g  who  BetUad  Jt,  and 
who  r^uoTed  ft-oin  Northampton^  where  the  fimaily  had  b^D  locaiad 
BiDCe  their  enugration  from  EGgla^d  Eljaha  II  aw  ley  lost  bb  fath«r 
at  tbe  age  of  fourU^ea,  aad  four  yearn  afterward  wa»  drafted  for  Hrr- 
Tice  ia  Ibe  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  and  waa  tent  to  New  York 
for  tbe  der«D«e  of  that  city.  Ejb  regiment  was  stationed  at  Cor- 
laer  B  Hook,  and  the  Brlikh  aent  up  a  part  of  tbtrlr  Seet  to  cut  oW 
itB  retreat  Tbe  colond,  bowe^er,,  rsfnaed  to  quit  his  post  without 
order*  from  hia  Biiperior  officer.  When  they  were  received,  their 
retrcsat  was  so  haaty,  aa  to  iiblige  the  njen  to  throw  away  their 
Biuaketa  and  kDapeaeki.  Thu  vigor  of  our  young  soldier,  with  an 
appreetflliTe  eenie  of  their  uae,  allowed  him  to  rvtiiin  hiii,  whit'ii  iha 
eoluuei  waa  glad  to  »hare  witJi  hini,  wbon  nt  night,  on  lU«  North 
Rirer,  without  blanket!^  tbey  were  expoeed  to  the  pidtingi  of  a  vio- 
lent etoriD.  At  daybreak  nevt  morning,  they  took  up  Iheir  march  for 
Harlem  Heigbtfi^  out  of  reaeb  of  the  enemy.  l(«re  they  made  their 
firat  meal  om  flour  cakea  baked  on  the  etonea  in  the  uun.  Young 
Hawley  waa  next  engagt?d  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
from  Danburyt  wbL^rc  tViey  had  been  to  destroy  atore%  &c. 


tiptm^  retiu-D«4  wllb  «nj«r»  tt^m  Q^ia.  WaihlitftoEi  to  Oal  B'hifMcm,  te  Bead 
Mil^sr  Aadri  linmadlatiily  lo  li«w)-qQBrtFrft.  1  slwted  wllh  hlin,  irad  b«fbn  I  Uft 
to  H&TiM  fialam  lUHtlnf-licMia^  m«t  atiMhsr  ixpiv^B,  wrtth  ■  ]«tMr  ta  t&a  o111c«ir 
e&tnatAOdliif  tfa«  party  wba  bad  Biti»r  imrlr^  fa  cfaang^;  tblf  J«tter  dlrecttd  b  cfr- 
euiUiiis  zonte  to  ti«Bd^(UTttr&,  X**t  tvr  of  a  recBfrtare^whteh  order  waa  eompJIed 
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A  PPENDIX — MOTVm* 


In  17B3,  at  ihe  i^e  of  tweotj-taTen,  ht  wiu  inii.rrted   to  C2iftnlj 

JtttJftijn,  of  Strntfcird,  Tb*¥  h»d  sii  bohiv  two  only  of  whoii)  lurc  Lirin^, 
Sltortlv  ftfier  tbeif  matnmoDml  alliADea,  ht;  und   hid   p*rtiier  joukci 
tli«  rresbvU'riao  diurvh :  be  w«i  after  wurd  «f  Ire  ted  to  tlie  i^flSoe  «f 
tl««<son.  which  he  held  during  lif&     B^iuf;  a  rfiAti  of  r^ry  toMmptrntm 
and  regDlor  1tft>,  he  eiijo>isd  HEiiiiteiTUpUd   h«altti,  whleb,  wilJb  Iih 
1in1>tb«  uf  iitdii»itryf  contribuicJ  to  give  hifii  tliAl  ri^r  ««f  IkkJjt  hsJ 
mind  whieh  made  him  ao  remarkable  iii  the  lateir  y«iT«  of  hia  life. 
In  th«  aummcr  prior  lo  hit  death,  at  the  a^e  ot  nmeij^nev  he  mtmU 
work  neiirly  all  day  with  hia  meti  iu  the  fii'ld.     it  wiu  iLe  deatr«  «€  . 
keeping  hiuia«lf  em  piny  ed  that  led  to  the  exposure   wliich  cauaed] 
hb  deatJt.     On  b  ohiU  Of?toher  duj  he  afM^ompAtitcd  bi«  men  U>  his  J 
wcM»d%  to  direct  the  euttmg  af  timber.  tFikitijuf  with  him  hh  aftemot^n  I 
in«a],   and   remaining  linttl  the  day  Wat  tar  advanced.     Here  h« 
cauglit  cold  from  the  inelemenej   of  ihe  weather,  whieli   re«tdiedj 
in  his  deeeaae  m  the  tallow  tug  A)iri],  IBSO. 

Not  only  waa  Mr.  Hfiwley  aeti ve  in  pmmoting  hia  own  liit«f^at%  1 
but  he  itbowed    equitl   £e«1  in  asii»ting  Im  iiei|rhbf>rs»  vfaitio^  tha 
eiek,  aad  working  for  the  InterejU  of  the  cotnmumity  in  wbieh  he 
lired,     Ei«  facuUieH  were  uDimpaired  to  the  laat:  hia  reteattoi^  ^i 
memory^  waa  auch   that  hti  would  quote  paasages  from  ai<rtplare; 
chapter  and  verse,  ntid  would  delight  hii  grand -child  reu  bj  iiiiginf 
to  them  the  songs  and  hymna  of  hia  joutlL     On  the  c«lebr Allan  of } 
ihe  Fourth  of  July*  IB3U,  in  hii  Dative  village,  he  wa*  called   itpcm  ] 
lo  uddrefft  the   people,  whieh   he   did,  directing  hia   cortfeiiMtiouj 
moatly  to  the  yoting— telling  them  of  their  respon*ibilitiea  to  6i»d^ 
and  their  eoun try t  and  that  upon  them  di'peuded  Jt»  future  welftif^; 
winding  up  with  the  kindly  hint  eontained  in  that  llttli^  verve^ 

''iLnttle&niivfUtj  11041, 
A  Iltltfl  wife  well  wMltd, 
A  mit  hDQM  well  fiUed,**  he.*- 

and  doting  with  Binging  in  an  audible  viiiec^  *"  Hail  Colufiibia,*  4Nwu 
One  of  the  leadii^g  cbarneteristica  of  hh  lifts  was  hi*  endeavcir  t9  ' 
follfjw  itrictly  the  golden  rrilo  of  "  Doing  «uto  others,'*  ^c ;  &tid  ia 
all  bifi   buii[ie,»a  trauaacaioiii  with  hia  rel)i>W'fDen,  hia  constant  emer- 
cht  of  uiind  wiLA  le^t  be  should  charge  hit  neighbor  mor«  tbati  the 
article  wm  actually  worth. 

In  relation  to  hi»  pieiy,  1  quote  from  the  obituary  akflcb  writieu 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clitrk,  of  Ridgefield:  "Thioughout  hie  Whole  Hfeh«  waa 
untiring  arid  a*a3duous  in  the  performaiiep  of  every  Chriattati  aud 
iMX'ial  duty.     He  wai  alway*  nbt^u tiding  in  the  work    of  fbe  Lord, 


whether  il  consiited  m  rititiag  th«  atck,  T^Vtevlng  the  poor,  promoting 
p«aoe  Among  his  nfligbbo^i  and  bretbreD,  eontribotinf  freely  to  be^ 
nevole^nt  objects^  or  in  prajera  »od  labor  for  the  pro^pentjr  of  the 
church  with  whieb  he  was  coonecteil  luid  Zion  at  large.  The  tnetn* 
oTj  of  his  name  wiU  long  be  fmgrani  anion tjr  tbe  people  where  be 
3iv«d  and  dioii  They  fe*il  ua  if  thfir  beat  frktid  fttid  couiweUor  bud 
been  taken  nway,  und  many  acknowledge  hia  influetioet  ooder  Cbmt, 
for  their  bopeA  which  tbey  are  permitted  to  ehertib.'* 

Having  at  oce  time  beld  the  po»t  of  chorister  in  the  chnrob^  b« 
would  often  in  bi«  old  age,  m  the  ab«erii^6  of  the  leader,  Mi  the 
music  for  the  hjmD. 

Uift  widow,  at  the  sge  of  niDfltj-fiTe,  itlll  Bvei  (ISfid)^  and  ea 
joj«  remarkably  good  biisaltb. 

The  childr«-n  of  Deacon  Bawley  were  m  follows  : 

Elisha,  Jadson^  Irad,  Daniel^  3itleii>,^  Chauncej.  Irad  and  Jud^ 
«oii — now  lif  iug— tiTd  boen  itiece*«fttl  merdha&u  in  Kew  York 


•    01*  THK  DEATn  Oy  A  XIBBIOH AHT« 

Tlie  B«T.  Stll«  Hfewl«y  «■•  dfn«ii«d  In  onMiOf  tbt  KukiAkl«  riT«r,  Tltla  «(% 
lamuiy  SOtli,  IWCk 

Cold  iwcap  the  wit«ri  oW  lhe«! 

Thou  haat  found,  * 

*M]d  dj  tlie  afdor  of  tby  joothful  zeal. 
And  ■■ITHdo^oUnn  to  Utie  Stvtonr'B  eann, 
A  A  unexpected  bed.    The  tee^wvhi  tldlM 
or  ib0  KukBtkii,  BbmTI  na  mon  TUtound 
1D»  t]»  wild  otmBilee  of  tliy  ftfllbf  Meeil, 
In  ths  de«p  plonge  that  ^va  thy  «oiit  to  Godt 

Sftjn,  in  thj  JttarnQyLngi  o^er  iJia  anow-dad  WMt* 

Of  yon  lone  pnlrtSt  on  tlut  fetiful  <Uy 

Wbeo  Dulti  itrode  by  tby  ljde^  wbtrt  muned  tliy  tltott^itif 

ITpofi  thiM  anfvl  mUftiop !  or  tha  *<mnm 

or  dlilBiit  Iwme,  wlUi  all  Lb  tbelt«ritvg  trwt, 

And  Totfw  of  tiiucnil;  w*t«rftf    Dldat  tlioo  hop»n  « 

Wbpti  He«rtsn1i  p^r*  ie«d  atioiyd  bloMQIil  iB  tb«  irttd 

or  rhD  flir  IIHnoK  obOe  mora  io  all 

B«Blde  lt&  tieajth^tone^  «nd  recaaol  thj  tollji, 

Mlngllag  thy  pray  cm  wHb  thoM  who  fwudly  nnrttd 

Thy  t«Eid«r  luikioy  T 

^ow  thw*  are  t«aii 
la  tlia&  abodfi,  wb«ae'«r  Iby  cheriAbuMl  Tiini* 
EHOipta  t]i)«  trembllog  Up.    Oh,  y«  who  monni 
Wllih  hmvy  temples  o'er  the  stuttlon  noin, 
dlala  la  bli  StLrldiar's  service,  know  that  ptJn 
flbAll  nuTer  tp*  hlra  more.    Peril  iiid  ebange, 
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APmOfUfX — ^XOTMS. 


Col-  PffTLTP  BiitDLrr  wai  borti  March  56,  HSS,  »ci4  died  JantKrr 
S4,  isaK  lilt  comiui^ajon  at  colonel  whs  datfrd  «i  Pbil»deJ|ttii«, 
1770,  liftieil  bj  John  Jny,  th^ti  President  of  Ooogre«t.  Hia  e49timik- 
«ion  u  M&r«bd  of  the  DiatHcL  of  Coctieeticut  wmm  wigned  hy  Wi«h- 
in^UyOt  b  ]7&4^  He  alio  b^ld  the  office  of  Jtidg^  of  the  Cmmij 
Oouri  of  Fairfield  countj. 

Hit  duldrea  were  as  fotlown : 

UaHj,  JabeK,  PMy  p^  lather,  fLntk  6«tiej»  SaJl j,  Jmm  a 


"Sa^K^  TnoTHT  Ekelxx  was  bom  m  1149,  and  dj>d  in  1915^     Bt 
waa  a  RepreaentiitiTe  la  Ihe  GeiJiiral  AiMmhly,  Jtmiic«  of  Iba  f^ie^ 
an  J  Po«lmaftter  for  mtmj  jdara. 
Hi«  chUdren  were  aa  foUowi: 

Bavid.  married  to  EBther  Bradlej, 

Eathef,  marned  to  Jiim«a  L  Cmwfoid. 

Walter,  mmrried  to  Hnonah  Wanog* 

Mary,  marriefl  to  Philip  Bradlej. 

Barnh,  tnamed  to  laaac  LewiiL 

Willtaiii,  not  Dianied. 

Anna*  TDftrrieil  lo  A.  Reaaeqaifl. 

Joitit  BAU^wiif,  **  Grantherf"  bora  M^roh  IStK  HiS^  dtod  Nov^em- 

DKAOOir  Hatiun  OuiSTtAii,  di^  SOIb  of  July,  1106,  ia  Ihe  SSth 
jeftrofhiaag«. 

DsACQirJo&N  BxvKDicr.  died  Julj  I^th,  IS14.m  the  SBth  jcarof 
bit  age, 

Di^  PtRftT^  died  Ma  J  2lBt»  1822^  in  the  7Sd  year  of  liia  age. 

D%.  BiiLXk,  died  March  3ist^  lg2S,  id  the  70U)  year  of  hit  a^e. 

Saxuii.  SrsuDta,  died  March  atth,  tS36tiii  tba  7itliy«Ar  of  bta  ag^^ 


•And  wintert  UatH,  tnd  mromcr^  soltry  heat, 
And  »lDfliJ  sniTfii — whMt  mto  they  now  to  blm, 
Bat  d:im-nm«i£tiber«d  iDQiidBf 

ir^At«SOttW0Ot 

To  ht,va  K  loo  qn  eKTih^  wh«re  every  iM 
Mt^ht  Itu&cli  A  d&rt  Bgfiinst  bU  brcvt  and  pieroft 
Year  own  ibrougti  his,  l>  U  aot  doabtf  awvet 
Tv  bjTfl  a  ftoa  ta  lUaT«o  T 
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NOTE  II 

Elkur  Goodrich^  I>.D,,^  and  hU  Family, 

The  foDowing^  is  extracted  fpom  the  notes  to  Profeaaor  Fowlei^i 
*«rinoti,  whieh  hm  beflu  mentioned  in  a  former  p^rt  &f  tbi#  work : 

"The  Bbv.  £)izar GoodHchi  D,  D,  the  second  pn.*»tor  of  t lie  ehurel?  hi 
DurJmro^  was  ft  tinljv©  of  Slepney,  tirice  called  Bockj  Hill,  a  parifih  of 
Wciherafieid,  Conn.;^  wliere  he  wm  born  from  &  reitpecttiblei  line  of  adiz^jh- 

«  Wliefi  t  WW  to  WagmA  lo  Iffl^  t  vfriled  GvcdHeh  Cwtlm  «  ftv  m^ln  wm 
of  BoHi,  In  tlie  nmitjr  of  Henrford.  Id  loofclngr  *t  lbs  ^Ide-boolE  ^htch  I  |iar^ 
ebued  Mt  tb«  place.  llApneaftd  thM  tlili  edftli^e  wia  of  moic  blMorioil  wlebrlty.  U 
bavlnf  be«D  tamn^^d  br  Godrtc,  4«iGi!7i4wit  of  one  of  tbe  Iksd^  pnpirimtnn  tv* 
eoidfld  lo  IClDi  WllHim*!  "'  J>o«ii«dAj  BooIl.'^  Tbe  tiime  Qwlrt^  bftcwne  cbmrr^ftl 
■t  Ant  tn  Oodfirlcv  tbtc  to  OowLri e;,  ud  flAaDf  to  CoDdrteb,  whicti  tt  btM  In  tbv 
Ubm  ftf  Ctomwen.  Tbe  ownei-  at  tbAt  p«rfo>1,  all[niiiit»d  bjr  %h«  Bplrit  ■§  wa^  m 
Ktdtd  by  the  purse  of  ■  €&thctllc  prfMtof  tbe  rldDltj.ejipMed  Hm  tnc«sitr»»nf  tbe 
iunrp«r  Ui  meh  manner  %s  lo  *!rftw  npon  him  hif  rwutmeoi  OrDinwdlimuYih«>4 
lij  iier*Dn  ii{j»)t}st  On?  ^a^ilt!,  which  li«  iiti*cfceil  tnd  iiler  no  abeUntto  drfeiTitifv  b« 
bJir^ng  detn0t]!(b«il  m  jKirtlan  of  the  nnrtb^rti  watJ,  It  nQmndavd  From  that  tline 
11  hikd  c«Biod  ti^  h$  tnbil^tted,  «ed  I  «««  It  ai  Onniiwell  (eft  L^  nve  vnfi'  Vkm  dllip* 
144tlnn  of  time. 

It  woaH  appear  ftom  tbd  uspleol  bJatorr  «'  tfe«»  couiily  of  Howfnr^J.  thai  t^o 
flifBLt^  of  Quodrleh— T«.rfofi*lj  npvHod  Gintrlc,  Ooddrlfi,  Geodrldn  Qodt^rtt^n— wm 
for£D«r1y  Cfiininon  in  thit  mumer  of  Engiluid;  but  vt  the  time  I  fpvikk  of.  1  wai 
aimble  to  lie»f  of  i  ilnEl^?  pcfson  In  lh*t  rrfi-km  bewifijf  the  Tiim«.  Aa  la  mj  «wn 
BticeaiDra»  li  ti  b«3lov«l  rhftt  thoy  cftine  fW*m  Sbiffoifc.  perbapa  In  tha  vldnity  #f 
Bury  St  Edmund*.  Thett  were  two  hmO]fln^,  WtHtJun  nqd  Joliti  G^HKlrleh,  who 
arrived  In  New  £i]|£liiid  tboul  16a0,  afi<t  •calp.rjit  Watenowti,  in  Maa^aehuaeWa; 
hat  Id  IfliSA,  tb^j  rtmoriMl  to  Wvth(!i«0#ld,  Ocinjtceacut,  when  1^  aootinasd  to 
ntldfl.  From  W II Ham  6<xKlrli;h  »nd  hit  tteanentlanlft,  the  naraa  bas  been  nlen- 
alTC^  apread  OTSf  Nttw  Kti^iatid,  and  wtililn  tlbe  h^t  thirtjr  jrean  aver  Uiv  N^rih- 
westera  States 

One  df  tbe  Vow  Englund  fkmlTy  T«n]0T«4  probably  about  a  eentiir^r  «fe,  te 
yingiDla^  wbere  be  bceanie  n  wealthy  plAHler.  I  doscendanl  *if  b1^  b<<^ln;  a  lorj 
at  tbe  p«t|od  of  tbc  revolution,  went  and  ietded  In  Englaad.  HU  d#ac«jiidanitB  are 
DOW  Hrinf  In  Uh  soimty  of  SuMex.  Other  deaeundjinta  of  the  He*  En«r1aiiet  ami- 
fnnt  to  TlrgiDla  are  itlll  Utidf  In  that  gtate^  Hie  name  la  Aomntltfiai  ap^IM 
Goodrldfe  In  tbU  ooarvtty ;  fifty  jeart  ^o  It  was  profiotuieed  CwifiVit^^. 

Mf  paternal  pandfatbej-  was  a  dMcendAint  of  the  abore-iuwntil  William  QooA* 
rleti,  bli  Mber  belo^  Dartd  G  (K»dHcb  f^f  Weth  enfield,  paH»b  of  Bof ky  Ellt  Hf  ^e 
^raTcstcipe  of  tbft  lailer,  tt  appuvni  itiat  lie  dM  In  nuS,  Ifl  till  oltii^ity-arat  ftn,  bar* 
1^  bc«n  fbrtj-eli  jsu^adeaeon. 

In  '^OoiMwIn'a  GenealegloaJ  ^atm,"  UDoaf  oUier  Dotices  of  the  Qoodrjeb  4Mn% 
I  flnd  the  folio wlaf: 

Blmir  Gm^drkJi,  IX  D. 
EVtznr  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  bom  Oetobar  II,  1794,  »«ttled  la  Durbain.  Oobt&e«lkm^ 
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tocii,  oo  lh«  Itlh  of  CMo^r-  - .  ITSI.     He  carl/  nvliieeil  a  ^MOf 

Iq^ii  of  teit«r» ;  uti^  «iO  H  .  i  b«  pur^uv  UJUj   cher3»lt«i4  <>%PQ(i 

tb«l  it  tii«  «arl/  ftfTo  of  fourt««ia  Lc  eiii«n9d  m  a  mdnljer  oi  V>ieO«OtfC^ 
tn  I7li3,  on  r^cei  vini^  hm  (iiii»t«r%  4ef  re«,  he  wm  iJec^t^d  a  tutor  lo  Uti 
li»titutiou.  Th«  tum^iiLr/f  however,  beiijg  im  «Lcic«ci  fffofa^oii,  li«  t^ 
»i^n«i|  ihe  iiil^r^hip  tli«  foUowtni^  ymsLf^  mad  gu  the  4tb  I>tto«flib«f»  tt^ 
waft  &rdmiiOil  [laiiior  c»f  tbe  ohurvh  mU  confTv^atJoii  jtt  ttiiftom.  J|«t 
lung  ftfler  hk  hettiemwat,  he  b«cai»e  utitijeJ  in  marvii^g;«f  wiMh  Oui^^am 
ChitDDccj,  grflnd-dmnghtsT  ef  Iiia  pnd^oem;:;?  ta  the  miaieicr^  tH  D«]*^ 
flam.     The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dtvinily  wia  oon^rred  ^q  bisi  hy  tl* 


iBirrted  K^thulfivi  d«ii£ht«r  of  Hen.  Elibn  DbuukdMf^,  F^bnurf  l,  trfit;  ^  «M 
tram  AprtJ  iU  n4L 
fi«v  Klltar  OtKMlri^  D.  P,,  ili«d  HoTiim1>«r  11,  I'm, 

I,  CbwtKvy*  bora  O^tulMt  t^  116$,    UalUd  SUi«i  S«iiat«r»  wd 

gQ  f  «rtiar  af  Catin^cUeuL    Dle4  AtigoA  13,  If  I& 
t.  Kltcur,  bora  Marcti  ^4,  Ittfl. 

4  Eltbit,  born  Stptemlfcr  Ifl^  ITM.    Pled  uiitnirrf^d. 
5,  Cbmrfis  AnfnUmH  bom  Mmreti  !t,  tT«a     r>L^  utmufrlcd. 
e.  Natbu,  born  Aofoiit  ^  lUa.    Died  jauniu 
T.  C^Blluiriu,  boTQ  Duambur  t,  ITTA.     UtfTliid  fi«r.  Dc%^   Smtt^  JK  P^  at 
DorbuSE,  Coflit.    Died  la  tS4G^ 

Elkiiv  daodrich^  ZLM* 

H<m.  Elivnr  Qoodricb,  nettle]  >l  N»w  Uatcii,  initrlwl  Aflne  Wdlanl  iUltft.  ^^ 
d*ii^btC!rof  Dmnl^l  ftci<l  £qt^i>.r  Allen,  t^cj^U-rntwr  1,  tTS^ 
Gllnr  GocHlricb,  ftifd  ii  ^ew  Itikten^  Ct^nn.,  Nar ember  1, 1840. 
Mr&  Anne  WlHapd  Go4<lrti.b,  tllud  Nuramber  IT,  I&t& 

&  Ellmr,  bora  October  I,  ITST.    Murl^d  EIU*.  dAtigiil«r  of  Q«B-  Mmarj  i 
plan,  October  S3|  1^15 ;  rttddenoa,  HArtfciimL 

9,  CbKUDfMX  Alka,  bora  Ostobor  SS,  IT^.    Married  JidlA,  dAnciiM^  «f  Jfd 
WeUler,  LUD. 

in,  Nuoj,  twm  Juiiiarj  t,  llfa*     Msrrtod  Hoau  E«i>rf  I,  KUnranJ^,     Died 
Jaitiuf7  15^  IStr. 

SflUiun]  Oaodrlch  mtrricxl  £]Uab«%  diogbter  of  Col.  Jobn  E]j,  JaJjr  ai,  1704 
B«v.  5uiiu«l  Goodrtcb  died  At  Borlfo,  April  19,  IS»& 
Mn.  ElLxibelb  Gooddcb  4led  %X  BerUii,  Mtfi>b  a«  IS«7* 

11.  SAtmti  Wurthln^tDU ,  torn  Angu«t  T,  ne&     Mirrled,  li^  Amoit  CkM^;  iZ~ 

Hon.  Fretictick  WtfJi^ii.     Dli*d 

11  KUtobflib,  bom  April  %^  ITST.    Ifwrltd  lU^.  Noub  Co* 
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college  of  New  Jeraey.  In  1776,  he  wm  cho»en  a  member  of  the  eor- 
pontion  of  Yale  College,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  election  to  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  consequent  upon  the 
resignation  of  President  Daggett,  he  was  a  candidate  for  that  ofBce,  as 
was  also  Dr.  Styles.  It  is  understood  that  there  was  a  tie  in  the  votes 
given  for  these  two  gentlemen,  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Goodrich,  who  had  declined  voting,  he  insisted  upon  the  right  to  do  so, 
thus  taming  the  election  in  favor  of  Dr.  Styles — an  act  of  his  liie  which 
ever  after  gave  him  pleasure,  and  which  seemed  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate his  regard  for  the  institution. 

**  The  death  of  Dr.  Goodrich  occurred  in  November,  1797,  and  was 
sudden  and  unexpected.  On  the  17th  of  that  month,  he  left  home  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  some  lands  which  belonged  to  Yale  College, 
in  the  county  of  Litchfield.  On  the  Sabbatii  following  he  preached  at 
Litchfield,  and  on  Monday  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  hospitable  fiunily  of  Capt  Titus  Ives.  At  this  time  he 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  The  evening  was  spent  in  pleasant 
conversation.  On  the  following  morning  he  rose  early,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom :  ho  had  dressed  himself,  with  the  exception  of  putting  on  his  cout, 
which  he  was  evidently  in  the  act  of  doing,  proceeding  during  the  same 
time  toward  the  door,  when  he  fell  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  expired,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-first  of  his  ministry. 
His  remains  were  carried  to  Durham  on  the  succeeding  Saturday, 
and  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  fkmily,  the  church  and  the  con- 
gregation, and  a  numerous  concourse  of  strangers.  President  Dwight, 
of  Yale  College,  delivered  a  solemn  and  affecting  discourse  from  £<»le- 
siastes  ii.  1 — *The  righteous  and  the  wise  and  their  works  are  in  the 
hands  of  God.' 

"  Dr.  Goodrich  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  distinguished  men 
of  his  times.  He  possessed  powers  of  mind  adapted  to  the  investigation 
and  comprehension  of  every  subject  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 
In  classical  learning  he  greatly  excelled,  and  so  perfect  was  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  as  to  enaUe  him  to  clispcnKe 
with  the  English  version.  In  the  exact  sciences,  as  well  as  in  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  he  was  distinguished.  No  exercise  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  to  sit  down  to  the  solution  of  some  difficult  prob- 

la  Abigail,  bom  November  S9, 1788.    Married  Kev.  Samoel  WhltUsMy. 

14  Charles  Augostos,  Aogutt  19, 1790.    Married  Sarah  Upeon. 

15w  Catherine,  bom  December  4,  1791.    Married  Daniel  Dunbar,  of  Berlin. 

16.  Samoel  Qriswold,  born  Aogoat  19, 179&  Married,  1st,  AdeUna  Qratia  Brad- 
ley; Sd,  Mary  Boott 

17.  Ellha  Cbaonoey,  bora  November  18, 1795i    Died  Jone  9, 1797. 

16.  Mary  Ann,  bora  May  89, 1799.    Married  Hon.  N.  B.  Smith,  of  Woodbury. 
19.  Emily  Channoey,  bora  November  26, 1801.    Died  October  «,  1808w 
W.  Emily  Ohaaneey,  bora  November  IS,  1806.     Married  Kev.  Darios  Mead, 
died , 
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tern,  M  h«  wiM  wont  to  do  In  bU  houm  of  1ii{»trtT«.     Hsvif^r  tlM  ji« 
of  III*  falimble  libnuy  of  hw  i>r«c1er«»i<ar,  mjiisT  of  tljo  «rt?rk9  la  wfaiei 
won  Trltt«D  in  LAtiu,  be  nyitl  extciwivfilj  in  tbsl  l*t^giiag«<,     Divtoitjv 
howevert  wu  Um  prrenl  uttitl^  of  hitt  1if^»    Ha  t<x»k  lAr|^  «m»|if«b«B«t« 
iri#vii  of  tb«  docirmfsv  of  Chrt»t)ii.nitx*    Hv  tolled  thm  Bible,  nmd  mfm- 
mm}\fih<Mt  txutbM  wbi^^h  go  U>  «xiUt  ftttd  ilJii«trnt«  tlte  j^Tftoe  of  fl^ 
Silvitioo  bx  A  eniciitd  Scdtemer,  wUhotit  rucHt  oq  iii«  jmn  of  th* 
ilniMr  ani  ^  ^«tiM«f  ttwiDonil  Iaw,  wu  ihe  harilan  of  lila  praidilfif. 
At  t1i«  Aiimo  tltM  he  cioqiipl^  s  omninAiidlnj^  ItiflueDce  in  the  chitrt4i« 
of  CQimeciieat,  m  »  IHen^  And  A  oomuiJQC.    In  the  lAP|tiia|fii  of  I'rm* 
dent  Dwi(jrbt — *U«  Wi»i  A  niAQ  of  tinasiiA]  i^rtidenci?^  ^ad  uf  dafabr 
ikill  fitid  expi^mnc^  in  Uie  ooacwna  of  l»tlj^rej^tioof^  cKiansliv^  and 
tiimlM«f«.    His  iil«nt»  were  not  ooljr  ifrest  and  diBdugniAlied,  bm  tl!i«7 
were  liio  of  the  m^t  nsefid  kind*  wbioti  ve  eidl  jimatii^^     Tbi^e  emi* 
Hifitif  Htled  him  ibr  tbe  serrioe  of  God  And  fof  uAefEtlnese  ■Kuoof  nun* 
lilndt  BAd  m  thcio  napeiUft  bo  f^  •  rvputAiioa  wkich  will  bo  li<»»or«d 
im  hug  u  liift  memory  ftb^tt  lust.'    Suon  ^ter  bin  denth  o  fHend,  vlio 
w««  well  ai.'r:)Ufili3tea  with  biiOf  tbu»  trfillifuJly  mnd  hmpptly  eoiniiiod  up 
bl»  aliATA^lcr:  *  Aa  &  ChruliAU  iiiviu<9,  h«  wmt  i^olid,  judjcuotia,  end  «- 
tAblmliod  with  grxae;   e4|iijiJlj  ffee  from  the  wil dues'*  of  viitbit^iuizi 
^d  tM  rl^m  of  AupenOiliou.    His  reiditig  wm  OjOettaivo  ;  hk  cueoio^ 
tioaiskraa ;  bb  pi«tj  %ab«taiiilikl ;  hin  gnvlxj  oommutding ;  kia  pr^tt- 
4f»f  iipptartd  unto  ail  mm,  &n^  /m  prau§  kwn  aU  tfu  aktrd^,     Qo  wm 
A  wide  counselor,  a  peAuu-makeri  » IHcud  md  loror  of  Jtia  oon&tt^  omj 
mHokiod.' 

•'  Mra.  OoodH*^  tiinrjvid  hsr  hnflbftOd  (br  many  yoam,  boo^rod  ood 
beloved  bj  41  kf^^e  drde  of  IHeudA  «id  rebtiooi.  For  the  aJiur^li  ood 
oongregotlon  of  DQrhom  fthe  oheriahcd  the  hifbeat  r^egm^  tmd  oon- 
fcioaed  to  reoeive  ^m  Uiem  the  toftpeol  ond  ol^otion  to  wki«|»«  by  bitf 
ehumcter,  bor  lore  for  tbem,  uad  her  exempli}  eicQotif  lliwm,  «b«  ine 
eiiiiti«Dd/  entitled^    Her  denth  ooeunred  In  the  ApriJig  of  ISSO. 

**  As  Ui  Che  fumiJy  of  Df.  Ooodrioh,  he  ie(\  aif  ohildfoti,  flvo  ftoci&  nod 
A  dKUg}it^*r,  to  itioam  the  lone  of  n  perent  whoee  obArftOtor  jntilj  exolted 
their  ^eoenitionj  uid  whoae  ex&nipJo  tfaey  ooutd^  more  Ihjoi  moat  otlien^ 


The  folbwiof  is  abridgied  flrora  H^Uiiter'a  Hktorr  of  CoanectJcul^ 
ToL  iLpp.  ft34-6S8; 

**  Chadvokt  GooDAictr  woa  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre<?«dip^^  mud  wee 
born  on  the  20th  of  Uctoher,  17TB»  After  »  cnreer  of  gruat  di«iifi(nioD 
At  Yale  College,  wbeiv  he  apeot  ome  yeim  m  a  etodeut,  a  Berk«i«j 
BoholuT,  itud  A  tutor,  bo  wah  Admitted  to  thi»  bar  at  UAnf^ni  Ux  tU«  mki- 
tumaoflTSl. 

*'  After  Kervtnj'  in  tbe  Slate  leginklature  for  *.  i»iiigie  Aoeiiioti,  bo  mw^ 
elected  to  CangresB  aa  a  member  of  ibe  Uoii^e  of  EepnaetiiCAUvo^  in 
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f  year  1794.  For  tht«  nUtion  h*  wm  peculiarly  qutlified,  not  otily 
bj  ih«  origiiml  bent  of  bL»  mind  and  hh,  hablta  of  atudy,  bat  Jilfto  bj 
the  fucst,  tJuit  AH  evij  nmma^a  iuto  the  fiuuily  of  the  jieoonii  Governor 
Wdcutt,  bad  brp light  bim  Into  ib«  cLoMttt  rdAtiona  with  publie  miiii 
imd  mea!iuTeai|  and  Enwie  blm  iDTeBtlgito  ill  tbtt  gremt  qu^atioEia  at'  ltt« 
djiy  witb  profound  ioterefil  and  aiteDti<in,  Itts  broth er-itt-!«w—»fUr- 
w»rd  the  third  Go  senior  Wolcottr-^bold  otie  of  tfee  higbefit  offices  under 
the  general  guvemm^nk  Tbia  bd  hiDti«  from  tlie  moment  be  took  bis 
leat  Id  CoD^tsa,  to  become  intimatdj  acquaiated  with  the  plana  and 
policj  of  tbD  adininlfitr&tion ;  and  ho  gave  Ibem  hia  warmest  iupportf 
inder  the  impulae  alike  of  political  prlucipk  and  of  pemonal  f^^luijf. 
A  part;  in  opposition  to  Oeo,  Wj^biogsoa  wad  now  organised  for  tb« 
ilrat  Ume  in  CongreBa,  aa  Ike  raBuU  of  Mr*  Jbj*»  treal^  with  GreAl 
Briiiiu.  Mj.  G-oodriob  took  a  hirge  abare  la  the  d«bat«a  wbioh  fol 
bwedf  and  gaiued  tJie  respect  of  all  partiea  by  hia  cbaratjteHiUo  dig 
nltjf  candor,  and  foroa  of  jadgment^  and  e^peciali/  bj  hm  habit  of  cod* 
tetnplating  a  aubjeol  oa  erery  tide,  and  di»cu«alQ^  it  in  iia  remotest 
^  filiations  and  dependcneies.  Mr.  Albert  Gallatiiii  then  th«  most  atilivB 
leuder  of  the  opp^iUoOf  xomarkod  to  a  fri«aid  near  the  cIoaq  of  bia  liiei 
that  m  these  debatea  he  usnally  aeleoled  tho  speech  of  Chnnnoey  Good* 
rieU  aa  the  object  of  raplj— ^diog  th«t  if  he  oould  anawor  iuvn,  he 
I  would  have  met  every  thing  trttly  relevi^ni  to  tbti  subjeet  which  bad 
'  besa  nfged  on  the  part  of  the  garemment. 

**  In  ISOlf  he  resigned  hia  teat  in  CQngfeas^  and  r^turuad  to  the 
practice  of  the  Isw  at  Hartford.     The  nt](t  yiMir  be  waa  chose ti  to 
the  oMoe  of  ooimdkir  in  the  State  legislature,  which  he  ooutinued  to 
ill  down  to  iSU7,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
'  Bt«t«a,     Xhiring  the  violent  conflicta  of  Uie  nejit  aix  jeiis,  bo  look 
ui  aedve  part  is  moet  of  the  diflcoA&ioEia  whiah  proae  oat  of  thB  enu- 
•  bat^,  the  non-interoonrae  lawfe,  and  the  other  meaeiarea  whkli  led  to 
i  the  war  wilh   Great  Britain.    The  Bvme  quiUitieii  wbieb  marked  hia 
\  aarlj  effort  were  now  fully  exhibited  ija  the  mituHty  of  Im  powerai 
while  the  whole  east  of  hia  ebaracter  made  him  peeuliarlj  fitted  for 
the  oaJmer  deiibefatlona  of  the  Senate,     He  bad  nothing  of  what  Burke 
ealia  the  *■  atoart&esa  of  debate  J     He  never  indulged  in  sareiaza  or  per- 
I  aooal  attack.    In  the  n^oel  stcrmj  diacoaBiona,  he  mainuined  a  conr- 
k<ay  which  disarmed  rudeness.    No  one  eYer  enapected  bim  of  wlahiag 
to  miarepreeent  ao  antagonist,  or  evade  the  force  of  oa  vrgnitient;  and 
'  the  maouer  in  wbleh  be  waa  treated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  ihowe 
^  how  mueb  can  be  done  to  eonoUiate  one*a  political  opponenta^  even  in 
[  tba  worst  timea,  by  a  uulforra  exhibitJon  of  high  principle,  if  oonnectvd 
[  wilb  a  penetrating  judgment  and  great  rea^ning  powers*    Mr.  Jetfor- 
fmcn  playfully  remarked  io  a  friend  during  tbia  period—'  That  white- 
headed  Yankee  from  ConnectioDl  ia  tbe  moat  diSeolt  man  to  deal  with 
iri  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea.* 
"  In  IS1&,  he  woa  ciie»en  iicEitenaiit-govcmor  of  the  St^te,  aud  tvu- 
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tinued  to  hold  this  ofllce  until  his  deftth.  At  tli«  meeting  of  the  lefi*- 
Imtare  in  1814,  he  wts  appointed  a  del«g:ate  to  the  oelehrated  Hartford 
Convention.  Thoa^h  in  feeble  health,  he  took  a  large  share  in  the  de- 
fiberations  of  that  body,  and  especially  in  those  healing  measares  whiefa 
were  finally  adopted.  Daring  itff  session,  he  received  eommnnioationf 
ftt>m  diBtingtii»hed  men  in  other  States,  tonching  the  various  qaestioitf 
at  isftne,  and  particularly  from  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  who  had  previoo^lr 
sent  him  an  extended  argument  to  show  that  the  provisions  of  the  em- 
bargo law,  *  so  far  as  it  interdicts  commerce  between  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,*  were  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree. 
Mr.  John  Randolph,  also,  addressed  him  under  date  of  December  16, 
1814,  forwarding  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  just  pnblished  against  the 
administration,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  '  the  wel&re  of  the  country 
in  these  disastrous  times.*  At  an  earlier  period,  Mr.  Randolph  had 
been  one  of  the  strongest  political  opponents  of  Mr.  Goodrich ;  but  he 
now  says—*  Unfeigned  respect  for  your  character  and  that  of  your  na- 
tive State,  which  like  my  own  is  not  to  be  blown  about  bj  every  idle 
breath— now  hot,  now  cold— is  the  cause  of  your  being  troubled  with 
this  letter— a  liberty  for  which  I  bog  your  excuse.*  In  reference  to  the 
Convention,  he  remarks-*  I  make  every  allowance  for  your  provocs- 
tions ;  but  I  trust  that  the  **  steady  habits**  of  Conneotiout  will  prevail 
in  the  Congress  ut  Hartford,  and  that  she  will  be  the  preserver  of  the 
Union  from  the  dangers  by  which  it  is  threatened  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  general  government,  whose  wickedness  is  only  surpassed  by 
its  imbecility.* 

**  Early  in  1815,  it  was  found  that  a  hidden  disca.«e  under  which  Mr. 
Goodrich  had  for  some  time  labored,  was  an  affection  of  the  heart.  His 
death  was  probably  near — it  would  unquestionably  be  sudden — it  might 
occur  at  any  moment !  He  received  the  intelligence  with  calmness,  but 
with  deep  emotion.  He  expressed  his  feelings  without  reserve  to  his 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  and  at  a  later  period  to  the  writer  of  this 
sketch.  From  his  youth,  he  had  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures.  He  read  them  habitually  even  in  the  busiest 
scenes  of  his  life.  So  highly  did  he  prize  public  worship,  that  he  once 
remarked,  he  would  attend  on  ])reaching  of  a  very  low  intellectual  or- 
der— which  was  even  repulsive  to  his  taste,  and  that  he  always  did  so, 
if  he  could  find  no  better,  when  away  from  home— rather  than  be  ab- 
sent fh>m  the  house  of  God.  As  the  result  of  all  his  studies  and  re- 
flections, he  had  become  more  and  more  fixed  in  his  belief  of  those 
great  doctrines  of  grace,  which  had  been  Unght  him  by  his  father,  and 
which  arc  generally  received  in  the  churches  of  (.-onnecticut^  His*  life 
had,  indeed,  been  spotless,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
But  in  speaking  of  our  ground  of  aoceptanee  before  God,  he  bxiuI  in 
Hubstanoo — *A  nioml  life  is  of  itself  nothinjr  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  1  have  lived  a  moral  life  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  ;  but  no 
.ungua^o  can  express  my  sense  of  its  deficiency  in  the  sight  of  a  holv 
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God.  If  there  was  not  an  atonemcot,  I  moat  be  condemned  and  mis- 
erable forever.  Here  my  hope  is  stayed.  A  sense  of  imperfeotion  often 
sinks  my  spirits,  but  generaUy  I  have  a  hope  that  supports  me,  and  al 
times  I  have  rejoiced  in  God  without  fear,  and  have  wished  only  to  be 
in  bis  hands  and  employed  in  his  service.'  In  this  state  of  mind  his 
summons  found  him.  On  the  I8th  of  August,  1815,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fiimily  circle,  while  walking  the  room  and  engaged  in  cheerful  con- 
versation, he  fiUtered  for  a  moment,  sank  into  a  chair,  and  instantly 
expired,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

**  In  his  person,  Mr.  Goodrich  was  a  little  above  the  medium  height, 
of  a  full  habit,  slightly  inclining  to  corpulency.  He  had  finely  turned 
features,  with  prominent  and  rounded  cheeks,  and  a  remarkable  purity 
of  complexion,  which  retained  throughout  life  the  flush  of  early  youth. 
His  countenance  was  singularly  expressive,  showing  all  the  varied  emo- 
tions of  his  mind  when  excited  by  conversation  or  by  public  speaking. 
His  eye  was  blue,  and  deep-sunk  under  an  ample  forehead.  He  had  the 
habit  of  fixing  it  intently  upon  those  to  whom  he  spoke  in  earnest  coq- 
versation,  and  no  one  who  has  felt  that  look,  will  ever  forget  its  search- 
ing and  subduing  power. 

**  In  domestic  and  social  life,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  gentleness 
and  urbanity.  He  had  a  delicacy  of  feeling  which  was  almost  feminine. 
A  friend  who  had  conversed  with  him  intimately  for  many  yean,  re- 
marked that  he  had  one  peculiarity  which  was  strikingly  characteristic : 
*  Not  a  sentiment  or  expression  ever  fell  fh)m  his  lips  in  the  most  un- 
guarded moment,  which  might  not  have  been  uttered  in  the  most  re- 
fined circles  of  female  society.*  He  had,  at  times,  a  vein  of  humor, 
which  shows  itself  in  h'ls  familiar  letters  to  Oliver  Wolcott  and  others, 
as  published  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Administration  ot 
Washington  and  John  Adams.*  But,  in  general,  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  weighty  thoughts,  and  it  was  perhaps  this,  as  much  as  any 
thing,  that  gave  him  a  dignity  of  manner  which  was  wholly  unsssumed, 
and  which,  without  at  all  lessening  the  A^eedom  of  social  intercourse, 
made  every  one  feel  that  he  was  not  a  man  with  whom  liberties  could 
be  taken.  He  could  play  with  a  subject,  when  he  chose,  in  a  desultory 
manner,  but  he  preferred,  like  Johnson,  to  *  converse  rather  than  talk.' 
He  loved  of  all  things  to  unite  with  others  in  following  out  trains  of 
thouglit.  The  late  Judge  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gibbs,  classes  him  in  this  respect  with  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Fisher  Ames, 
Uriah  Tracy,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  Roger  Griswold :  of  whom  he  saya, 
« You  may  well  imagine  what  a  rich  and  intellectual  society  it  was.  I 
will  not  say  that  we  have  no  such  men  now,  but  I  don't  know  where  to 
find  them.' 

"  His  crowning  characteristic,  that  of  integrity  and  honor,  was  thoa 
referred  to  a  few  days  after  his  death,  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Hartford.  *  His  judgment  was  so  gtiided  by  rectitude,  that 
of  all  men  living  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  to  whom  his  worst  biia- 
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am  cipeciaOj  ii»|«rtMl  A  mA  s  CM.    fit  wm,  ftl«^  ji,ag«  pf  |||» 
Coittity  Omri  lor  fki  eoiBi^  of  N«v  Qftf^e^  tl»ln«>«*«  jckm^  tmS 

iihwgg  of  polili«i  in  isia  ia  Hm  lattor  oifiiie.  h«  ^adi«f«d  y» 
•elf  gre&tlj  t&  tiumcroin  femilies  ilirvtigf)ciij|  the  eattMy^  W  bb 
jiidfiD«fi|  ftod  kindncM  to  promoiiEig  tb^  et^ttletpeDt  of  #ctat««  wit^ 
vtit  litigmtloiit  Aiid  (^  lii»  mrm  in  po  Tiding  for  th«  mt presto  orwld> 
owt  »tid  diphani.  He  w«  aIso  maj^r  of  tie  citj  of  Kew  IJaTd^ 
frxmi  BepteinW,  ISOS,  to  Jnne,  1128,  h^ing  a  peH«d  of  ni»»t««« 
yomnt  when  b«  d«<;lined  any  loofer  cotitiim*aij«  in  thla  ttf^&m.  For 
iti**i  jr#«»  Im  mm  EYofeaHir  of  Law  at  T*le  College  ana  repe«taaj 
d«Urtr^  0mnm  of  I*^oture*  on  the  laws  of  nature  aad  arngSfMii^  but 
fviiftiad  Ihtoilea  En  l«10.  ai  inteHi^ririg  luo  much  wlUi  lib 
puhUe  diitiM.  Ui«  InUrrPit  in  ibtr  oot)«^ii^  howeven  r«iii«ifi«(]  ^g^^ 
liiiltirl,     FMt  ifiMii/  x"'^'^  '"»  w*i  *  li»ftrlmg  itiember  of  Ui^  «iit^v%n^ 
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tirm,  and  wm  parttctilarlj  chnged  with  iU  interefllj  tu  a  member  of 
the  pTMi\^%iiiM\  cotumittei^ ;  Mid  wn*  Eecretftry  of  the  htmrd  for  lii« 
period  of  twejity^'ight  je«ra,  until  h«  teader«d  bb  rcfti^mtbn  iu 
IM^.  It  ii  II  Btrikifig  cLreuuist»nce,  tlmt  frora  tb*  tinse  of  hm  eri- 
tenng  college  in  1*175,  h©  was  iinjnLerruptedljr  eonQected  with  Ltie 
iftBtiLuttuD,  dtber  a»  &  sludent,  Berkdej  scboW,  tutor,  AttBiAUmt  to 
tbe  trettsurur,  professor,  mem  Iter  of  the  corporAtion,  or  aeo-ijtary  of 
tb«  board,  for  tbe  «pAce  of  Kitgni^-ime  year$  I  He  reeeiTed  from  th» 
college  tbe  boDorary  degre«  of  LLD.,  in  tbe  je&r  iascu  Hk  de&tb 
took  place  id  1849. 

After  wbmt  bu  httm  »iid,  it  i»  tinneeeswiy  to  give  miiy  Ubored 
delineatioii  of  Mr.  Ooodncb'A  cbflfAeter.  He  wm  dtstlnguiabed  for 
tbe  ct«4rGefl«  nod  etrength  of  hk  jaSgmiai,  tbe  eaa«  uid  s^nrw;/ 
with  whicb  h&  transacted  baames^  and  the  kiDdoesa  and  aflability 
whidi  he  imifarmly  maaifeated  in  all  tlie  relationa  of  life.  Hit  read* 
iitg  wai  extensive  and  mintite ;  And^  what  la  not  verj  eoiaaioii  iti 
public  men,  b«  kept  Qp  bia  ftcqualntaiice  with  the  ancknt  clAMi<»  to 
tbe  loiiU  being  accustomed  to  read  the  wri tinge  of  Olcero,  Livj,  Sal* 
luit,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  down  to  the  elgbty-iiintb  yeaa*  of  ble  age, 
with  all  the  eaae  and  interest  of  bi«  tnrljr  dija.  He  profeived  ibt 
reli^on  of  Chri»t  »oon  after  leaviiig  «otte|fe,  adonied  bia  ppofaaajoo 
bj  a  Gonsietent  life,  and  ezperxeiiced  ibe  ooniolatioika  and  bQ|wi 
which  it  affords,  la  tbe  hour  of  dissolution^ 

The  folio  wing  is  copied  from  Profesfior  Fowler'i  Noteflj  already 
tneritjoned : 

Samusl  Goonaicir,  the  third  son,  waA  born  on  tbe  iStb  of  Jannary; 
I7fl3»  He  graduated  a|  Tale,  in  lt83,  aud  after  a  courBe  of  theo- 
bgieal  Htudj,  wa»  ordained  at  Rtdgefield,  Conn.,  on  the  6tb  of  July, 
ITB6>  Under  his  pastoral  care  the  cburcb  and  aoeietj  of  Eldgefield 
douridhed,  and  h«  became  an  inntrument  of  extensive  good.  He  wns 
often  called  to  aid  in  the  lettletncnt  of  eeeleeiastteal  dit!icultiea^  for 
wbicb  be  wa*  poeulmrly  fitted  by  hia  extensire  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  by  his  plmn  practical  fetiee.  On  the  22d  of  January,  IBl  f, 
be  was  dismieiaed  froEn  his  cb&rge  at  Eidgetield,  at  lii«  own  reque«t« 
and  on  the  29th  of  May  following  be  was  inst ailed  at  Worthington, 
a  pariab  of  Berlin. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Goodricb  married  Elifabetb  Ely,  daughter  of  CoL 
John  Ely  of  Say  brook,  Bhe  sniTiTed  bim  about  two  yeara  Tbtrir 
ehildren  were  ten  in  number.  For  ««Teral  years  Mr.  GiK«lrfcb  had 
been  occasional ly  iifBlcied  witli  guut^  which  in  its  attacks  were  more 
freqiU'iit  and  more  eeriout  at  be  advanced  in  life.     His  last  sickoesa 
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wm  fihortjttnd  nitlie  diB««»e  «irl_v  ftffK^^t*"*!  bia  brmlo,  h^  was  fa^orvl 
witti  but  fi^w  lucki  ]iit«fT&k.  B«af!tirtti^  lltew  be  rtijuijf«»ted  m  full 
knowledge  of  hie  -latiger,  atid  ■  wUliiignotiB  la  dm^mrU  A  lll^rf  pc- 
Hod  b«rore  hia  deftlli,  be  revived  90  coQ*i<l<?r*blf  «»  to  dbtiiigtilab  hk 
friendly  Ktid  to  «irpr«iA  hji  «tmt(|r  eonfid^nc^e  in  O^mL  "Myiwil* 
evd  be,  ^'tii  on  lh«  IU«k  nf  Agc^  and  ttij  ccititfd  etiee  to  Gud  b  «> 
firm  u  th«  eTeH«filiag  iDountaiaa.  YttJ^  b^  coiiliDD«d»  mft^r  m  #b«irt 
pitut«,  "m  inj»elf  I  am  11  fKWf  cn?Atnre.**  Do  84UjitMitb  «r( 
April  Iftth.  1885,  be  «ipired. 

Mr.  Goodrich  bved  and  died  a  CbrbrijiJi.  As  •  ptastor  be  VM 
gre»tly  belovod;  a*  A  miniBter  of  Jesus  Chrisl  lit*  wm  tmmttitly 
luoc«iifiil  Seren]  *e»MiiB  erf  reviTsI  oocuTT«<f  tiJiavr  hU  minkity, 
both  during  fab  r«»idenee  at  IlJdg«€eld  nnd  Wortblugt^Mi.  ^unj 
»liU  live  to  whom  be  wa*  a  ^piritaal  fnther,  nud  i*b«  cbt.*nslj  bit 
memory  as  '*  &  good  man/'  and  a  kind  and  faitbfu)  shepherd  In 
the  language  of  ooe  who  knew  him  well — "^^  Ue  ]H>as«at«d  SBftEijr  ex- 
et'llent  qual]lie«  aa  a  m&n  and  s  miniiter.  Ui«  jud^pnefit  was  accu- 
rate, being  founded  on  an  extemiTe  aequaiiilaiiee  with  ni^ti  and 
manners^  and  a  long  «tudy  of  the  human  he&rt  He  re*dil|^  diacMsni«d 
the  springs  of  action,  nod  knew  well  bow  U*  approach  hm  Mlow-tam 
in  regttfd  to  objectn  which  he  widied  to  acoompllafa.  He  did  bat 
mitjlldg«  in  re«p«et  to  tneoni  or  enda  Be  wb«  r^niarkable  for  hk 
prafitkftl  geod  Meam,  and  an  aaqnaintance  with  eomniou  mu^  there 
fow  ttiefd  tbingl.  Hb  understanding  was  ratbt-r  voltd  tiam  bnl> 
llan^  and  bU  knowledge  leemed  to  be  in  wide  and  dlver&tfieil 
mrreya,  and  woa  gathered  from  many  a  lit^ld.  rother  than  euntraeted 
bo  a  point,  or  derived  from  prolonged  inveBti^t^tJii  of  p&rticutAi 
BubjeeU.  Hence  his  sennons  were  pluin,  iuatructive  eiEhibitkinft  of 
truth,  and  sbtired  hta  varied  information  and  pi-jbetienl  good  a<eiue/' 
Duriug  the  laat  years  of  bia  Utn  he  preacbeJ  with  tnereaaed  for* 
veijcy,  ipirit,  and  aokmmtj. 

How  highly  he  prized  the  *criptnrf«  may  he  gathered  from  a 
iiiemoraDdym  ic  hii  family  Bible,  as  followa:  *'  I8ug,  begian  to  read 
the  Bible  in  oourf^e  in  the  family,  and  completed  it  iho  tbirtf^entb 
time,  October  £9,  188&.**  Hie  yeara  are  specified  in  wblelj  bo  each 
time  completed  the  rending:  *M80ft,  1812,  1814,  1816,  1821,  1S2^ 
JSS&,  1827,  1828,  1830,  1832,  1S35/'  Such  a  man  we  might  wel 
expect  to  hear  aay.aa  be  si&id  on  the  evd  of  bis  depurture — iul^.ptt 
the  language  of  the  Peal  mist — "  Though  I  ip^aJk  throtigb  the  %ailli 
fif  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evit,  Utr  than  urt  witli  mm 
thy  rod  and  thy  sfaff  they  oomfort  mo," 
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Elihu  CiTArifCKy  OoonifOB,  ¥sq. — ^ci  nasK^  derived  from  hia  fii»li?f*- 
pal  grandfather — w&s  thi;  fourth  ehild  of  Dr.  G«^odricIi.  and  wi«  Hrirn 
Se(itemb«f  16tbp  1764'  He  a\m  received  his  tdnt-nliou  At  TiJo  CdI- 
lefe,  from  which  iuttitutioQ  he  graduated  in  17S4,  with  tlie  reputA 
tioti  of  A  Rgnnd  Bcholar.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  profea-ioTi  of 
law,  engAging  at  Uineei  ■«  iot^re^t  and  mdination  prompted,  in  the 
purchn^^e  and  sale  of  weitern  lands.  His  n^aldenee  was  at  Ckv- 
«raek,  New  York  Hk  d«atti  occurred  Iti  ieD2,  and  was  oocafiionfd 
by  fever  induced  bj  injudicionflty  bathiDg;  during  an  excuntlOD  on 
til*;  we«tem  lakesy    He  wai  never  mmrried. 

Cbab^ks  Av«C9TDa  Ooodkich,  Ihe  fiAh  sod«  wim  bom  Mareh  Sd, 
1768.  Like  b»  brothera,  he  waa  «d\ieated  at  Vale,  and  t^tok  bb 
bachelor'i  de^ee  in  1789.  In  eone^iituiiou  he  wnc  leaa  vigoroua  than 
the  oUier  sons,  but  to  a  fine  toAte  ftod  poetioal  genius  be  united  a 
diapf«[tion  tl^ie  inoat  affectioa&te,  and  uiflnnem  the  roost  p«r«t]iieiire. 
^fure  kaving  college  he  had  cboKeu  the  mbistrj  a*  a  profeMi^n, 
for  which  he  was  well  fitted,  both  on  Account  of  his  piety,  his  Iot« 
of  leamijigj  and  the  native  kindiiesa  of  hii  h*f»rL  So*;ni  after,  how- 
ever, and  by  rea«oo  of  too  clcMe  application  to  Btudy»  hie  nt^rvoua 
system  becacne  seriously  affeeied,  and  wbich  in  a  few  months  in- 
duced a  perniaoout  derangement  of  bts  menial  powen.  Hii  de&tb 
occurred  in  IB 04. 

CATStBtsrc  OtiauKcxi  Goohbioh  wa«  bom  December  2^  1775,  and 
died  A.  p,  1645,  to  the  icYentleth  year  of  her  age.  She  married 
Uev*  David  ^mith,  D.  D^  who  imcceeded  to  ber  father's  pulpit,  as 
baa  been  eJae-wbere  stated. 


NOTE  in. 

Ool.  John  Ely  ami  Fannly.* 

Col.  John  Ely,  sou  of  Daniel  Ely,  was  a  native  of  Ljme^  Oonn^ 
and  born  in  17 S7.  fit  devoted  btmft«lf  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine^ and  speedily  became  cminenti.     He   wasi   partioulaHy  iUcci^Bs- 


*  Richard  Ely.  a  widower,  tbft  0ffi  uf  the  tmrniij  wbe  oauie  In  thti  mttnlrr,  ewl* 
fnUid  fmta  riymftath,  "Eaf^mnA,  Kthffii  tMO  or  1^0,  Mseorapanttil  by  bis  jwxvfmt 
NJti  RlefasH,  mnd  foiilb.t  In  Lym^  C^fiiiaDtleiit.  0U)M  Ely,  Miirr  t»f  Ooj;  K»y, 
w-aft  mvrrifd  Ibur  Utn«^  uit  \vtA  thlrieea  phlMna,  is  JbUnvit  Mary,  wUa  DkorM 


Hi 


M  u  IN  ff«aaii«l  «r  MiiJIfNw.  mad  hm  sMolsd  «»T«fml  b8il<l«fif« 
fir  Hw  fifptioo  of  fjatipnlit  to  tmmitw*  iaocnlatioB  ficir  tfcat  ^wmmaM. 
Tv^oP  th^i^  wiiwItt^Hnig  a  rtgslar  botfitaJ,  w^erv  ^sp^vi  Datfc  hi* 
md,  ^Mi  lifli  «€  tbi  dbore  «r  IN  *illii«  ol  W««tpart,  wlbtfte  Im 
Mlablwiaa  thniBKia  jiractk^  B«i»nicd  SwkH^as^lrtm^if  Ker. 
Mr.  WortMa^tM  itf  tlM  Tiil^a,  tbn  A  fwiflii  of  SAjbriiiai;  Aa^ 
ii|f  tlM  MMM  ^  pMhrmg^  H«  bftd  •  deeidt^  nriOtersr  itffm.  «aat 
cenfsfed  vltfc  pfttiMw  vdcr  ia  tlt«  rvrolotkiixsry  ^tr^igglft.  At  ouij 
aa  ITTfi,  Iw  martated  asid  owniied  vith  «  f^a|MBiy  of  uUkii  tifr 
fioxbury*  uzi^r  bU  oommAnd,  In  1716»  b«  fierteiQeil  m  tour  «if  didj 
ml  Fori  Tnxmbidl,  New  Landoti,  lu  augon  aifto  tAiatin^  u  i^b/^kaaa 
•nd  snrgcoiL  Amonf  Ute  f«v  of  hti  pApefi  wbt«li  retnstiv  I  'bfel  ft 
oc»py  of  «  pithj  letter,  wliicb  bi!  MAt^  u  iMHmnaadAcil  of  tke  lofl,  to 
m  •ospi^jicmv  Ehip,  lylii^  iit  mndior  &t  the  movtb  of  tb«  h«ii>or :  m  cq«- 
Mqoence — ab  b  t&id  in  s  Dole — ^  ftb«  diiAppeu^  mnd  we  bo^  l9 
•«•  her  no  tuoi^."  "*  In  Julj,  b«  wm  MUt  to  liiU  tbe  aortbvtn  anBt|; 
atid  emploj  hii  tkitl  in  inHtttiti^  U)«  ■mall-pciiE,  wbkb  wjm  tb^ft 
raging  ill  the  cmmp  with  gre&t  rini1<'tic«.***  In  177?  be  wa«  a^su 
the  CDnmtABtLint  of  Fort  Trumbull,  with  the  rmnb  of  «otatt«lL  bii 
rt^iment  baring  been  nLised  by  hia  own  exertion^  mt»^  wmuv  of  tbi 
mtTQ  bATing  htoD  fitted  out  with  hU  own  moDCj.  He  v^  AS  tb« 
lime  wealthy,  aad  the  eooutry  wai  po<ir,  and  with  tbe  tibc-rmlttj  ol 
hk  naltire  be  d«Tol«d  not  otiJy  im  scrrieei  bat  bla  leeaaa  tA  I 
eatwa  wbieb  filled  hl»  breasts 

Hii  «ab«eqiiieDi  ntUJiarjr  e«r«er  mMj  b«  told  in  ih«  twport  «r  tktT 
comEDiUee  oa  reTolutioiiarj  ekirn*  i&  tbo  Eoiue  of  EeproMotAtivo^ 
JmoMFf  t%,  1818 : 

"Colooail  El/,  at  the  oommeiieemeut  of  tUfi  Eevoltttlooaiy  war,  wm  a 
phyikian  ef  great  eelehritj,  reftiding  at  the  towu  of  Saybrook^  is  thm 
State  of  Connectieut ;  ihat^  in  tbe  earJy  eiirngm  of  the  confii^  be  mJtmit* 
doned  lib  pFofewlon^  and  nuBed  a  nsgtiaeDt  of  regntar  Iroopa,  and  w^ 
€oinml«MiOQed  ha  a  cotoaet ;  and,  at  the  head  of  Ilia  r^imezit,  he  ea- 
U^fed  mto  tho  aervicHi  of  hia  coiaotty, 

B<tiiJ,  hee;  A^UD,  raainad  Ben),  HAfria;  E1tHb9tiL,  nunicd  Ahnm  P«r1clfia;  I>mit- 
UK  tnarrlfd  AblpO  Ilfltifi[«cin;  Sarah,  Euth;  WaIIa^  mirridd  Elinbeth  Winiam* 
aM  BebMoa  Saldeo ;  John,  Dodcwd  ilwTei  Amj,  married  £na  @«[deii ;  Liiii9«aa, 
marrlad  BodJ.  Ck>}t  fNam  wtium  dc««Dd*d  Satntis]  Colt  of  ITutAmU  renowned  fte 
tlM  laraatliin  of  tlw  roTolTor,  and  lb»  lat*  Dudley  S<ld«n  nf  New  Tarfc ;  Clirt^a- 
phar,  w^  ttiu^4^  «nc«M«lv«|y  Etb  M*rvfn,  Eolhar  Hnnt,  and  Etilot;  aB4 

Uff,  M/  AVp    W  //  mu,  Aibunp ;    ir*<  i^wftt  ^  Of.,  i*Hnt0^) 
•  C3aulJi!iti*  lllilory  of  Naw  Ixia^OD,  p  Ma 
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**  On  tho  ^tU  of  ]>froettib«r,  1T77;  ha  ww  eiptitfisd  hj  tLfl  PtKstny^  tind 
b^cAine  «  prUoner  of  ww,  wid  ws*  psroled  at  Fl^tbiuli,  on  Long  lalamt, 
viht^m  were  dso,  priioam,  Mveral  liimdrQd  Ainfirloui  olloan.  Am*in;g 
t1i«!»e  offioera  %.  dhtnmnttg  aiekpen  prevailed^  »xicl  Col.  Slj,  from  the 
Intra  unity  that  bel^iiged  to  hb  chttTWCtert  from  tbe  d»j  of  hi»  captivity 
to  the  d^j  of  lib  eatchtttige^  fmtlifrtny  And  eidui»ively  duvotd  bU  tUne 
ind  nttention  to  them  oa  n.  phyaiciiuip  Id  dlflohargiiig  thi»  diityt  lie 
eneoantpred  great  Imrvkhjp  4iid  mndi  expeo^Q,  M  the  f^itcncoa  of  tlm 
»ick  offiiwna  wer^  aoatl^red  over  ft  coDeldemble  ipftoe  of  eountrj,  many 
of  theoi  being  as  much  bb  twenty  milea  apart.  Col.  El^i  when  nimliie 
{torn  bodily  Infirmity  or  tho  £t4it«  of  tke  wcAther^  to  perforto  hb  long 
toann  on  fbol,  faired  a  faorae  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  paid  Ibe  cofi 
out  of  fak  otTQ  prlTate  mea^ja.  Be  waa  abo  fr»^iMmtly  oompelled  to 
pnrohiM  roedidne  for  tbe  sick  at  hin  own  ooac 

'^  Boon  after  he  booaroe  a  prisouor,  bU  mm,  Cbptain  Ely,  In  oonjnno- 
l3on  with  other  Meudi^,  fitted  out,  at  their  own  eicp«Eifie,  h  ve^acl,  aiid 
matmed  her,  for  the  purpose  of  aurprialiig  ajid  daptaripg  a  BnU^))  foree, 
with  which  to  effect  the  eatcbange  of  CoL  Ely,  Tbe  objeet  of  the  aitpe- 
dltioQ  succeeded,  so  far  aa  regarded  the  fturprbe  and  captura  of  the 
enemy,  and  tho  prisoneiB  were  delivered  to  the  proper  autboritios,  to 
be  oKchangod  for  Col,  Ely.  This,  however,  waa  not  done,  by  reoaon  of 
the  e*me*t  ^ntreaiieA  of  tbA  Bick  Amerieaii  ofBt.'or*,  who  tjoriHidercsd 
tbeir  tivea  na  greatly  depeading  npoo  the  couLtnuitncie,  attondnnt^o^  and 
Bkill  of  CoL  Ely.  He  waa  iiidoced  lo  forego  hia  right  to  an  dEolmnge, 
and  oori»ented  to  remain,  for  the  comfbrt  atid  aaftty  of  hiN  aiek  brother 
offleernt  It  app««m,  from  a  oertlfloata  of  Samuel  UunUugtoOt  Pr^^ideut 
of  Congress,  that  atillisuhaeqiieiit  to  tbe  time  wh^ii  hlfi  exchange  might 
have  boot]  effi>oted^  througb  tho  ?aloir  of  hti  aon  and  fHenda  ;  luid  when 
be  boqame  entitled  to  an  exobange,  by  the  regular  ralo,  tbat  a  depuiA- 
tioD  of  exebaiiged  offieen,  who  had  beeo  hia  fellow-priaotieTi»,  wim  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  Oongrbaa,  by  the  e^iek  ofBoere  wbo  atilt  remained  in 
captivity,  and  to  urge  tbe  cootiattanco  of  €oL  Kly  aa  tbeir  phyoidan 
and  stirgeoD*  At  tbe  head  of  tbla  depntatloft  waf^  Col,  Matibcwa  (ainoa 
«  member  of  Qongrefla,  and  Governor  of  Georgia),  imd  CoJ,  Biunivy,  of 
jhe  MaryUnd  Um.  Col.  Ely  waa,  tn  oooeoqucnci^  of  thia  repre«eata- 
lion,  not  eiohanged,  although  entitled  to  an  i^xchange.  He  rtTrnaiued, 
tnd  aotod  aa  phyaician  and  anrguon  till  tbo  £5th  of  Deoemlter,  ITSU, 
whoa  he  waa  retaaaad— a  period  of  more  than  three  ycatii/^ 

On  bia  finid  relnm  to  bia  famUy,  early  in  the  year  178 !»  Col  Ely 
fonud  hlmaelf  broken  in  benlth  and  eon  sti  tut  ton,  h)»  lands  rim  ro 
wa*te,  bis  hooae  in  a  atate  of  dilapidfilion,  his  property  disisipalJ^l, 
AOd  a  oondderahle  debt  ao<!ii mutated  ju^amst  him.  With  good  ^*om> 
age,  however,  he  aet  himself  again  to  \m  pri»foMiuQ.  He  ro«»f  io  (h*? 
morning  early,  cat  bia  wood*  carri*d  tt  in,  built  bii  fireiw  fed  lb« 
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fmttle,  »nd  thi?n  went  forth  u\mn  Mb  profcsfliottil  t]yt]«s»     to  ihom" 
d*ys  flf  depr4r'**i<>r*»  I  lie  rr«*t  staple  of  tii«  fftmily  for  fooii  was  liflttj 
pudding^ — Cul  Ml  J  cheering  hb  wife  by  Myiag  th^t   th"^  ^if 

llie  p<ior  were  itlwiiy»  the  bealt^ie^^  bee«ti#e  of  tJte   r  nf 

tlielf  food.  By  Xhv^e  eWaeU  mnd  tac-riBciu  he  |iiirtimUy  recovered 
frtim  bis  difficultie*.  His  be^Ltli,  however,  giiiduAirv  ^m^c  w»j ;  ma4 
wlieri  llie  coualry  hud  H»ii  fnm*  the  ^liftoftuf  the  war  uiader  the  new 
cotiiiituttiin,  lie,  wilb  i?Uitri^  Applied  io  CoD^raea  far  renitiQer»U(«i 
for  hu  eatu-ftiirdiuArjr  i«rvicm  0«d.  KitoJt,  tUeu  Seer^t&ry  of  War, 
ifmd«  m  ?iigbly  favumble  feport.  Mid  the  House  of  Ke^ire^iitatlrQa 
imitit^diiitely  udoj^lcd  it  hy  p«asing  n,  bill  in  f»vor  of  Coh  KLvt  gr«nt- 
kg  him  tWiMilY  tbuuaajtd  duUai^  He  wa£  at  FhiljvJt^Jpbia  nt  this 
Um»^  and  wrote  10  hiti  djiOghttsr  &t  Uidgelield  thM  in  a  few  «1»V9  b*: 
tbould  be  able  iOjy;ive  ber  tha  mAmiig6  outfit  whioh  Im  |Miverty  H*d 
hitherto  presented  him  frora  doin^  Not  doubting:  thtit  the  So r* ate 
wouid  ratify  the  a<3tioii  of  the  Hunae,  b«  rettifued  to  hU  fatniJn 

lit  i\  f-htirt  time  hti  received  the  mortify  itiir  iiiUl1ig«nce  thjil  his 
«Uum  hud  be«n  throwQ  out  by  ..le  Sennte.  Oliver  Ivt  id  worth,  &  uijui 
ol  great  pertiuflcity  of  cbflracter  ajs  well  fu  wiadotn  in  the  coisduct 
of  Affairs,  had  acquired  iromeoee  udltieiie^  In  Uiat  Viody^^t  Iming 
oftid  bj  Aaron  Burr  tlioi  if  bn  should  i'himoe  Ut  spetl  the  nftine  til 
the  Bttitj  with  two  dx,  it  wouiii  take  the  B«ii»te  lhri?«  weeks  to  <1> 
f^utige  the  suptfrfliiouft  letter  !  Ik  was  gein?r«lly  op|xioed  to  njoaey 
cjmnt*,  from  ajuii  aimely  ae  to  the  me«n»  of  tli«  gt>v*rrintDe»il,  und 
UtETice  wflii  called  the  '*  Cirrberue  of  the  Ireoaury/*  Thla  fonHldabt^ 
■enatur  oppo8i!d  the  bill  in  CoL  Kly*d  fafor,  and  it  w»A  oonAoqiJisiitly 
defeated. 

Sicle  et  heiirt,  borii«  down  with  a  ^nic  of  negle^Jt,  if  not  hijikstie^ 
the  Diore  Icttsuly  felt  beeause  be  Jmd  aiitfiificed  hie  fortnijo  aittl  his 
health  in  the  moHt  generous  manner  fur  hii  cotiiitiy  ;  indignatit  nt  llitt 
refoBol  of  compensation  fur  hi  a  extraordimiry  serrici^n^  prunitMnl  hy 
letters  from  WaBhing^U>ii  A«ldreis^  permirMilly  to  hiaiflel^  hikI  pUcttd 
before  Congreflg,  he  lurried  hid  baek  upoti  the  bopei>f  further  «uec««« 
in  lif«,  and  after  a  f^-w  yen rs— October.  18IH» — he  wa«  ni)mbcr^d  wiiJi 
the  dead.  About  forty  yenr^  luter^  the  heirs  of  Cbl  Ely  (ire»e»t4Hj 
hi«  claim*  to  Congreaa,  and  they  were  readily  recognised  Mo^t  of 
his  pftp«rs,  however,  had  been  lost,  and  0(ily  a  iUiill  portion  of  hU 
cUim^^ibom  ft?e  thousand  doUiUTB — wiis  allowed. 

Tlie  ihuraeter  of  CiiL  Ely  may  be  inferred  from  what  ha»  ml* 
Temdy  been  eaJd.  In  person  b«  wa»  tall^  erect,  and  of  ■  tiiiuint?r 
luarkftd  with  dignity  mid  eoH*,     In  GOUTersation  he  wm  liv*-|y,  full 
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of  wit,  ftnd  nlniinding  in  iUiiAtrati7fi  ineedote.  At  m.  eommandrr, 
he  wii«  tUe  idol  o{  the  uddierj^  and  uniting  to  his  militArj  <»!£««  th« 
ikill  ftnd  pnictiee  of  the  phjftictAiL,  with  a  t6Ddemf!«B  ctf  humanav 
which  knew  no  WPiirine^s,  he  tcquirt^d  a  fJi^ji^rec  of  loife  iind  friimN 
Bhip  which  f6w  men  CTer  enjoy.  It  i»  pirrnftil  to  r^fleet  thnt  it 
WHS  owing  to  thee«  amiable  traiU  of  chnraoter^  nnrl  tn  th«  conB- 
deneii  and  affectiun  they  inspired,  thnt  his  days  were  ehurt^ned  an4 
the  lotter  pitrt  of  hia  life  darkenc'd  wiih  comparfltive  povc^rtj  niid 
gloom.  It  waa  iti  eonsequenco  of  the  «iimest  Miliciiationa  ar»«i  rrp- 
FtetentatioEift  of  the  invalid  Aoldiera  iLod  uflif?«ra  that  rtiiniuiied  in 
fsnptiritj  DQ  I^ng  [jtland,  anii  who  f^slt  tbiii  ihey  could  not  pnrt 
with  his  ^erricea,  that  he  wai  tnduced  to  forego  hi^  prTriJege  of 
reiitoration  to  bia  &mily,  and  conttntie  cm  in  captivity^ — and  that  too 
after  hh  >oti,  o  yotith  of  twenty  yeafA  tif  ag^,  by  hifl  ent«rprite,  had 
protidt'd  the  tueans  of  deliverance— devotjog  himself  to  arduoiit 
dutiefti  which  finaUy  reijulted  in  breaking  down  bift  Tigorous  eocisti- 
tuUon  and  Lii  elj^Ue  ipirit 

A  friend  haa  ruriiiahed  me  with  the  foUowir^g  notita  of  roy  greiit- 
grandialher  on  my  mother  s  iide,  attd  tb«  progenitor  «f  MISA  «f  the 
Uadirig  Camiliva  in  Gonneetieat: 

*'  Ret.  Wili,um  \VoftrRiNoTo»  wni  the  Aon  of  Wiilium  Wortblnfftonf 
fin*t  of  Hurtford  and  then  of  Colohe»l«r,  Conn*,  and  grandsotv  of  Nich- 
otna  WortJunfrtonr  the  emigrant  anoe^lor,  probMbly^  of  lUl  who  beiir  Iha 
tuune  of  Worth ingtoa  in  the  United  SiatcM*  The  butt  resided  in  Livt^r- 
poo),  Englsnd,  where  he  was  a  ^real  Iknner,  Be  was  wound («d  In  tha 
GroillW«lliiin  wurai  loat  a  part  or  all  of  hi^  instate  by  ootiiMJiition,  lud 
oatua  to  thia  country  aboat  1@50.  Ho  settkd  ftrat  In  Hatfield,  U»m.^ 
and  afWrward  reisioved  to  HartfOTd,  Conn* 

"  Bflv.  WiUiurn  WortiiiiigtOD  waa  horn^  probably  tn  ColuhealaTr  Deo. 
fi,  109i>*  Ite  gradnated  at  Yalcs  College  in  1716,  pF«a<ohad  for  a  time  to 
Stonington,  Conn.,  and  was  Bcttled  in  Saybrook^  woat  parliib,  than  osH^ 
ed  Pachoiig,  in  IT3€.  He  woa  the  flrat  jninigUsr  of  the  pamJi,  and  waa 
ordained  In  the  dweinng-honfle  baiU  for  hiouelf,  but  then  an  finish  od, 
the  people  aitting  on  tlie  beams  imd  timben  to  wttneaft  the  eercmony. 
tte  died  KoVk  10,  1756,  In  the  ^^ixty-firit  year  of  bis  age,  in  the  lau- 
^nage  on  Me  graveitone,  *  much  lamented  by  all  who  were  happy  in 
hh  aoqaalntauceH,*  He  wna  a  popfalar  preaoher  and  a  laoat  fkithfbl  p«4- 
tor,  Hij»  mfinenoe  wiw  eminently  per«na&tve  to  kve  and  good  worka» 
and  waa  long  viatble  af^er  hiii  deaih,  in  the  religiooA  charaetar  of  hia 
people,  and  in  the  lone  of  feel  Lag  pravalent  in  Che  husineai  and  ooar* 
te»lee  of  lift.  He  preaehed  the  election  aermon  in  the  year  1744,  The 
following  ifi  the  uUe-paga  %  *  The  Duty  of  HulerB  and  Teaohera  in  aoi- 
Eedly  Ieadin4f  God'*  People,  arged  and  explaiped  in  a  Sermon  preach t4| 

23* 
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helbrB  the  General  AfwemblT  of  the  Colony  of  Connoeticat,  at  Hartfon], 
on  their  Annivenary  Election,  May  10th,  1744.* 

'*  Tlie  nertnon  is  a  logical  and  well-written  disconrse.  In  his  socia* 
and  ministerial  intercoome,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  great  hIandncM, 
gmoefolnees,  and  nrhanity  of  mannei^— attrihates  which  he  transmitted 
to  many  of  his  desoendanti.  Borne  of  his  people  said  that  they  had  bat 
one  thing  against  him,  and  that  was,  *he  walked  as  if  he  were  a  proud 
man.*  But  Mr.  Lay,  one  of  his  parishioners,  seeing  him  walking  in 
the  woods,  and  supposing  himself  alone,  with  the  ssme  dignity  and 
gnoefblneeB  of  bearing  as  when  in  the  presence  of  others,  came  to  the 
eondasion  that  his  '  manner  in  pnblio  was  nstaral  to  him.* 

"His -four  danghten  were  celebrated  in  their  day  for  their  aoooni- 
plishments.  The  traditions  of  their  saperiority  of  air,  manner,  and 
appearance,  still  linger  among  the  old  people  of  Westport.  Their  fii- 
ther*s  mode  of  edaoating  them  was  to  keep  one  of  them,  in  succession, 
at  domestic  emplojrments  with  their  mother,  while  the  others  wero  at 
their  studies  with  himself. 

"The  following  is  told  among  the  legends  of  the  fiunily.  Mr. 
Worthington  had  a  slsTe  named  Jenny.  After  his  death  she  lived  with 
his  children,  one  after  another.  Wlien  she  died,  it  was  ninety  yenrs 
f>om  the  time  that  the  first  bill  of  sale  woa  given.  8he  had  two  chil- 
dren in  Guinea  before  she  came  to  this  country,  and  must  tlicrcfore 
have  been  considerably  over  a  hundred  years  old.  When  she  waa  on 
her  death-bed,  at  Mr.  Elnathan  Chauncey^s,  in  Durham,  Dr.  Goodrich 
conversed  with  her.  *  Jenny  has  strange  notions,*  said  he,  when  ho 
came  out  of  the  room.  *  She  said  to  me,  "  I  shall  go  to  lieavcu.  I  bhsll 
knock  at  the  door,  and  ask  for  Massa  Worthington  ;  and  he  will  tfo  and 
toll  God  that  I  had  always  been  an  honest,  faithful  nervant,  and  then  ho 
will  let  me  in,  and  I  will  go  and  sit  in  the  kitchen."  * 

"  Mr. Worth ington*8  first  wife  was  Nancy  Mason,  the  second  Temper- 
ance Gallup.    The  children  of  Mr.  Worthington  wero— 

I.  Mary,  who  married  Col.  Aaron  Elliot,  of  Killingworth.  Her  chil- 
dren were,  1.  Dr.  William  Elliot,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  2.  Dr.  Aaron  El- 
liot, who  removed  to  St.  Genevieve,  La. ;  8.  Mary,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Ely,  of  Lyme.  Sybil,  who  died  young.  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  oldest 
daughter  by  his  second  wife :  she  married  Col.  Samuel  Gale,  of  Gosh- 
en, N.  Y.,  for  her  first  husband,  and  Rev.  Elnathan  Chaunccy,  of  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  for  her  second  hunband.  By  her  first  husband  bl;o 
had — 1.  Am  Worthington  Gale;  2.  Benjamin  Gale.  By  her  sccoud 
husband  she  bad  —  1.  Nathaniel  William  Chauncey ;  2.  Catharine 
Chauncoy,  who  married  Keuben  Rose  Fowler;  8.  Worthington  G. 
Chauncey. 

"  II.  Sarah,  who  was  married  to  Col.  John  Ely,  of  the  army  of  tbo 
Revolution.  Her  children  were— 1.  Ethlinda,  who  married  her  balf- 
consin,  Dr.  William  Elliot,  who  settled  at  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  2.  Worth- 
ington, who  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1780,  and  who  was  a  physi- 
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dan  at  New  Baltimore,  on  the  HudsoDf  and  the  graodfiuherof  the  pres- 
ent Mrs.  Becorder  Smith,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Waddell,  <fec. ; 
8.  Betsey,  who  married  the  Bev.  Samuel  Ooodrich,  of  Berlin,  Coou. ; 
4.  Amy,  who  married  Dr.  Cowles ;  5.  John,  a  physician,  and  member 
of  Congress,  established  at  Coxsaokie ;  6.  Edward,  a  lawyer,  settled  at 
Goshen,  N.  T. ;  7.  Lacretia,  who  married  Dr.  Gregory  of  Sand  Lake, 
near  Albany. 

"  III.  Temperance,  who  was  married  first  to  Moses  Gale,  of  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterward  to  Bev.  Samoel  Mather  Smith.  She  had  one  son, 
named  William,  by  her  first  husband,  and  she  had  by  her  second  hus- 
band, John  Cotton  Smith,  who  was  governor  of  Connecticut ;  a  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Judge  Baddiff,  of  New  York ;  another  daughter,  who 
married  the  Bev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Stamford,  Conn. ;  and  another  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Mr.  Wheeler. 

**  IV.  Mehitabel,  who  married  Michael  Hopkins.  Her  children  were — 
1.  George,  a  well-known  printer  and  publisher;  2.  Stephen  Augustus, 
who  removed  to  Bichmond,  Va. ;  8.  Silvia,  who  was  a  celebrated  beau- 
ty; 4.  Belinda. 

"  V.  William,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Bevolution.*' 


NOTE  IV. 

The  Clergy  of  Fairfield  County, 

Rev.  Amzi  Lkwis,  D.  D.,  eon  of  Deacon  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Nauga- 
tuck,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1768,  settled  at  Horseneck,  and 
died  in  1819. 

Rev.  Justus  BIitcuell*  settled  at  New  Canaan,  and  died  in  1808. 

Rev.  Matthias  Burhet,  D.  D.,  was  installed  over  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Norwalk,  1785,  died  1806,  aged  fifty-eight 

Rev.  Elijah  Watkbman  was  graduated  at  Tale  in  1791,  ordained 
at  Windham  in  1794,  installed  at  Bridgeport  in  1806,  and  died  in 
1825,  aged  fifty-eiz. 

Rev.  RoswKLL  Swan,  settled  over  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Norwalk,  1807,  died  1819,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 
•    Hitman  HuMPHans,  D.  D.;  was  bom  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  March 


*  The  Mitehell  flunily  were  orlglnslly  flrom  Scotland,  and  settled  sllerward  in 
Yorkshire.  Matthew  Mitchell,  the  aneestor  of  the  MitchellB  of  this  connty,  was 
bom  in  lG90i  He  emigrated  to  America  in  168&,  and  finally  settled  at  Btamford, 
V  ere  he  died,  1645.    See  Oothren*s  Ancient  Woodbary,  p.  688. 
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M^  1779 ;  he  was  braqght  up  in  Wait  Britain,  now  Burlingtmi,  nndcf 
tlM  prenwhing  of  the  Bar.  Jonathui  IfiHer,  and  wat  reeeiTad  into 
hia  dinrah  wlien  aboat  twmtj  yaan  of  aga.  Ha  had  few  early  ad- 
Tantagea  of  edoeation,  bat  he  maatered  all  diffioaltieik  and  by  hie 
om  ellbiia  paaaed  throng  Tale  College,  gradnating  in  180S.  He 
•todied  diTinity,  and  waa  aettled  at  Fairfield  in  1807.  Being  dia- 
BdaMd,  at  hit  own  raqnaat,  in  1817,  he  waa  aettled  at  Pittafield  in 
the  antamn  of  the  aama  year.  In  18SS  he  beeame  president  of 
i  GoUegaL  In  1846  ha  reaignad  thia  aitoation,  and  haa  ainoo 
I  Pittafiald  hb  reaidence.  Bijoyingeseellent  health  and*  wide 
» htf  haadeTolad  Ida  time  and  attention  to  the  promotion  of  good 
aad  uaaftd  otjeet^  ehiefly  of  a  religioiia  nwJtnn. 

Bar.  JowAisAV  Babtmit  ia  aoa  of  Rer.  Jonathan  Bartlett,  who 
waa  aettled  orer  the  efaordi  fai  Reading,  Marsh  Slat,  1788.  He  ano- 
eeaded  hia  ihther,  being  Unt  ordained  and  inataUed  aa  hit  eolleagiie 
in  1788.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me  he  aaya:  **!  ean  tmly  aay  that 
tfaay--the  dergymen  of  the  Aaaodation  of  '  Fairfield  WettT— were 
all,  not  only  in  my  own,  but  in  the  general  ettimation,  highly  re- 
apeoUble  as  men,  and  some  of  them  were  considered  as  possessed 
of  nnconmion  abilittesL* 


NOTE  V. 

Revival  of  Edneatian, 

J,  O.  Garter,*  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
efficient  of  the  promoters  of  the  reTiral  of  edacation  in  New  Eng^ 
land,  which  commenced  abont  thirty  yean  aga  He  b^;an  to  write 
npon  the  subject  as  eariy  as  1821,  and  from  that  time^  for  abont 
twenty  years,  he  devoted  his  attention  with  great  energy  to  thia 
olject  He  published  Tarioos  pamphlets,  written  with  rigor,  in  be- 
half of  the  necessity  of  better  text-books,  the  more  vigorous  admin- 
istration of  Bohoolf,  and  the  thorongh  training  of  teachers.  He  laid 
open  the  philosophy  of  teaching  with  great  ability,  and  was  in  fact 
n  pioneer  in  the  path  of  progress  and  improvement  which  Uns 
since  been  so  happily  followed.    He  promoted  the  lyceums  founded 

*  Mr.  Owter  wMsnatlTe  of  Leomtiwlar,  Umi.;  b<»m  8«pt  7, 179&,  gradutod 
at  Hsnrsrd.  lettlMl  at  LMM«4«r,  and  dtod  Jalf  SS,  1849. 
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ny  the  indefatigable  Joeiah  Holbrook,  and  in  1880,  delivered  two 
Addressee  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  of  which  he 
was  an  active  promoter— one  on  the  "Education  of  the  Faculties," 
and  another  on  the  "  Necessity  of  Educating  Teachers.**  In  1835, 
chiefly  through  his  influence,  he  being  then  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  a  grant  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  was 
made  by  the  State  to  that  excellent  institution,  and  which  has  since 
been  continued.  In  1 837  Mr.  Carter,  still  being  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  causing  an  act  to  be  passed 
constituting  the  Board  of  Eklucation,  which  has  since  been  the  source 
of  so  much  good  in  rousing  the  public  throughout  the  whole  country, 
to  the  importance  of  the  extension  and  improvement  of  education. 

Of  the  Board  of  Education,  thus  constituted,  Horace  Mann  became 
the  secretary,  and  by  his  eloquence  contributed  to  stimulate  into  life 
the  good  seed  that  had  been  sown.  Rev.  Charles  Broobs  of  Hing- 
bam,  devoted  himself  with  great  zoal  and  success  to  the  founding  of 
normal  schools,  and  to  him  Massachusetts  is  largely  indebted  for  her 
excellent  institutions  of  this  nature. 

Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut^  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  promo- 
tion of  education,  and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  in 
the  United  States  to  give  consistency  and  permanence  <to  the  efforts 
of  enlightened  men  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause.  He  is  eminently 
practical,  and  at  the  same  time  by  his  various  writings,  he  has  largely 
diffused  among  all  classes,  true  views  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
thorough  instruction,  espedaily  in  a  country  where  the  political 
institutions  rest  upon  the  people. 

Among  other  early  and  efficient  promoters  of  the  movement  which 
has  resulted  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  education,  were  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  A.  B.  Alcott,  W.  A.  Alcott,  George  B.  Emerson,  D.  P. 
Page,  Josiah  Holbrook,  Ebenezer  Bailey,  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Warren 
Colbum,  Francis  Wayland,  William  Russell,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May 
Rev.  George  Putnam,  and  indeed  many  others. 

The  **  Journal  of  Education"  was  founded  in  1826  by  Thomas  B. 
Walte,  of  Boston,  originally  a  printer,  but  then  a  publisher — a  son 
of  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lilly,  Waite  <&  Co.  In  1828  it  came 
into  my  hands,  Mr.  W.  Russell  being  its  editor,  but  I  parted  with  it 
after  about  a  year. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Massachu- 
setts have  readily  lent  their  aid  to  the  cause  of  education ;  among 
whom  we  may  specially  mention  Daniel  Webster,  J.  (^  Adams,  Rob- 
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ert  lUniool,  Jr.,  Edward  Ererett,  LeTi  Luooln,  John  Davi^  Jcc  Jtc^ 
tdl  being  oonTinoad  of  the  sapreme  importanee  of  the  tobject^  an<l 
denrons  of  lending  their  influraee  to  enforce  it  npon  the  attention 
of  the  peopla 

Among  the  benefiMton  of  ipeeial  edueation,  we  may  mention 
Thomas  Handynde  Perkina,  of  Boston,  "  a  merchant  who  aocorou- 
lated  a  prinoelj  Ibrtone,  and  whoee  heart  was  still  larger  than  his 
wealth,"  and  who,  aided  by  the  skillfol  labors  of  Dr.  Howe,  was  the 
ehief  fonnder  of  the  Massachosetts  Institntion  for  the  Blind.  Ab- 
bott Lawrenee,  who  rose  by  means  of  his  fine  person,  his  agreeable 
manners^  his  liberal  feelings,  and  his  strong  practical  sense,  not 
only  to  great  wealth,  but  to  high  soeial  and  political  consideration, 
was  a  most  monifieent  beneiSMtor  of  rarions  educational  establish- 
ments. His  two  brothers,  Amos  and  William,  followed  his  noble 
examine,  and  the  public  appreciation  of  their  conduct  may,  it  ir 
hoped,  lead  others  to  demote  a  portion  of  their  surplus  wcsdth  to 
the  beneficent  cause  of  general  or  special  education. 
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tl  *IU  (U)d  loanj^  well 
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va.— i^Me  y^rk  DaOff  Timm, 
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OR, 

VXITSSSAS  3EESS81T; 

19  WUiai  THM 

HISTORY  OF  EVERY  NATION.  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

D  8IPARATKLY  GITKir. 

By  8.  a.   OOODRZCB, 

Coi»«h/  to  Par/>,  and  Author  of  several  Works  of  History,  Parle y^s 
Talesf  etc, 

ItcoQtains  1207  pages,  royal  octavo,  and  is  illustrated  by  70  Maps  and  700  \.n- 
gravings :  bound  in  imitaiion  Turkey  morocco. 

Invariable  retail  price,  $6,00  in  one  volume  ;  $7,00  in  two  volumes. 

The  same,  full  gilt  edge  and  sides,  $8,00  in  one  volume ;  $10,00  in  two  vols. 


%♦  It  is  believed  that  the  above  work,  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  public.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  toil  and  lalmr,  hi 
sisted  in  his  researches  by  several  scholars  of  known  ability,  and  has  b«f<>n 
gotten  up  at  a  great  expense  by  the  proprietors.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in 
the  execution  of  the  Illustrations  and  Maps,  which  are  entirely  new,  and  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  author  expressly  for  the  work.  Indeed,  all  the  other 
historical  writings  of  Mr.  Goodrich  sink  into  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  this,  the  result  of  his  riper  and  maturer  years.  It  is  admitted  that  Our 
Hundred  DaUars  could  not  purchase  the  same  matter  in  any  other  shape  ;  nnd 
the  publishers  confidently  expect  that — in  consideration  of  the  great  lilerr.ry 
value  of  the  work,  the  large  sura  expended  in  preparing  it  for  the  press,  and 
the  exceedingly  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  offered — it  will  be  favorably 
received  by  every  lover  of  good  books. 
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No  2."»  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  107  Genc8oo-J>t.  Auburn. 
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